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VOLUME  IV. 
CHAPTER  L. 

ANNEXATION  IS  REFUSED. 

President  Jackson^s  action  in  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  during  the  closing  hours  of  his 
second  administration  was  a  genuine  service  to  the 
infant  republic.  The  fear  which  the  Texan  ministers 
felt  that  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  new  president,  would 
be  wary  of  the  whole  matter  was  amply  borne  out  after 
he  was  inaugurated.  Jackson  had  told  Wharton  and 
Hunt,  at  their  midnight  conference  on  Friday,  March 
3,  that  the  secretary  of  state  would  officially  receive  a 
minister  from  the  newly  recognized  republic  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  But  Van  Buren  was  inaugurated  on 
Saturday,  and  that  circumstance  changed  the  whole 
situation.  The  Texan  minister  was  not  received  on 
Monday.  As  a  matter  of  fact  four  months  passed  be- 
fore he  was  received,  the  technical  objection  being 
raised  that  the  credentials  of  Memucan  Hunt,  who  was 
to  remain  in  Wharton's  place,  were  not  drawn  in  due 
form.  And  meantime  the  commission  of  Alcee  La 
Branche,  whom  Jackson  had  appointed  charge  d'affaires 
to  Texas,  was  not  delivered  to  him  until  two  weeks 
after  Hunt's  reception. 

Van  Buren  and  his  advisers  were  fully  aware  that  as 
soon  as  a  Texan  minister  was  formally  received  there 
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would  be  laid  before  them  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  annex  Texas.  They  did  not  want  to  face  that 
question  until  they  were  compelled  to.  They  were 
playing  for  time  in  order  to  watch  the  trend  of  public 
opinion,  though  it  is  probable  that  Van  Buren  and  his 
secretary  of  state,  Forsyth,  already  had  decided  to  reject 
the  proposal  when  it  should  be  made.  Mexico,  in  the 
meantime,  promptly  protested  against  Jackson's  action 
in  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas  and,  in  sup- 
port of  the  contention  that  such  recognition  was  not 
warranted,  quoted  Jackson's  first  message  to  congress  on 
the  subject  with  telling  effect.  Forsyth  replied  that  the 
recognition  of  Texas  did  not  indicate  any  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  Mexico  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  mean  that  the  United  States  had 
any  intention  of  interfering  in  the  trouble  between 
Texas  and  Mexico.  This  reply,  to  say  the  least,  did 
not  brighten  the  outlook  for  annexation. 

Nor  did  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  give  any  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  this 
outlook  would  be  changed  in  the  near  future.  Public 
expressions  of  various  kinds  in  the  Northern  states  were 
decidedly  unfriendly  to  the  proposal.  It  was  denounced 
as  a  scheme  of  Southern  slaveholders  to  increase  their 
power  in  national  affairs,  and  although  Hunt,  in  his 
dispatches  to  Texas,  professed  to  believe  there  was  hope 
the  president  would  favor  annexation,  the  truth  was 
that  this  increasing  sentiment  in  the  North  presented 
such  dangerous  political  possibilities  that  Van  Buren 
was  coming  decidedly  to  the  conviction  that  the  Texas 
question  was  one  to  be  handled  with  gloves. 
,  When  the  question  could  not  be  dodged  any  longer. 
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however^  Van  Buren  faced  it  squarely.  Hunt  was  for- 
mally received  on  July  6,  1837,  and  on  August  4  he 
submitted  to  the  state  department  the  proposal  that 
Texas  should  be  annexed  by  the  United  States.  He  set 
forth,  in  a  lengthy  communication,  the  leading  facts 
of  the  history  of  Texas,  including  an  account  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  then  stressed  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  Texas, 
in  consequence  of  such  annexation.  "In  the  short 
period  of  two  years,'^  he  said,  "Texas  has  revolted, 
formed  a  provisional  government,  declared  her  inde- 
pendence, achieved  it  by  the  sword,  formed  and  adopted 
a  civil  constitution,  established  a  permanent  govern- 
ment, and  obtained  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  governments  in  the  world  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  independence.'^ 

"Texas,"  he  continued,  "in  seeking  to  place  herself 
among  the  states  of  the  Union,  is  prompted  mainly  by 
a  filial  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  She  has  no  expectation  of  an 
invasion,  much  less  of  a  reconquest,  at  the  hands  of 
Mexico.  The  humiliating  defeat  and  capture  of  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto  is  too  fresh  upon  the 
memories  of  her  soldiery  to  justify  the  indulgence  of 
any  such  apprehensions.  Nor  does  she  seek  annexation 
as  a  shield  of  protection  against  the  interference  of 
European  monarchies.  Since  the  recognition  of  her 
independence  by  the  government  of  this  country,  she 
has  too  much  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  justice 
of  England  and  France  to  suppose  that  either  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  those  two  nations  will  occupy  any 
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other  than  positions  of  the  most  decided  neutrality  with 
reference  to  the  difficulties  between  Mexico  and  her- 
self, and  should  this  proposition  of  annexation  not  be 
acceded  to  by  this  government,  she  confidently  expects 
at  the  hands  of  every  civilized  nation  of  Europe  the 
honors  of  a  recognition  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
formation  of  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce. 

"In  reviewing  the  interests  of  the  two  republics,  in- 
volved in  this  question  of  annexation,  the  undersigned 
cannot  concede  that  the  United  States  encounters  an 
equal  sacrifice  with  the  people  of  Texas.  Texas  brings 
to  this  negotiation  not  only  the  resources  already  re- 
capitulated, but  her  sovereignty.  She  brings,  too,  that 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  naval  powers  of  Europe,  will 
constitute  the  material  ground  for  the  formation  of  the 
most  liberal  commercial  treaties,  viz.,  her  immense  for- 
ests of  live  oak,  comprising,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  President  Houston,  in  his  message  of  the  5th  of 
May,  1837,  ^four-fifths  of  all  that  species  of  timber 
now  in  the  world.'  She  brings,  too,  a  market  for  all 
the  various  manufactures  and  for  all  the  agricultural 
products,  excepting  those  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  these 
she  will  contribute  from  her  own  soil  to  swell  the  al- 
ready colossal  amount  of  the  exports  of  this  nation.  The 
territory,  and  with  it  the  enterprise  of  the  country,  will 
be  extended  j  her  political  power  will  be  increased,  and 
the  undersigned  trusts  that  he  will  not  be  considered 
intrusive  in  expressing  his  deep  conviction  that  the  union 
of  these  states  will  be  strengthened  by  the  annexation 
of  a  people  whose  proudest  impulses  are  for  its  contin- 
uance and  glory. 

"What  advantages  the  United  States  brings  to  this 
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negotiation  the  undersigned  will  not  presume  to  sug- 
gest. Her  immense  resources,  her  splendid  fleets,  her 
power  to  raise  armies,  her  magnificent  government,  her 
unexampled  career  of  prosperity,  her  incomparable 
administration  of  justice  and,  finally,  all  her  attributes 
of  greatness,  are  sources  of  as  much  congratulation  to 
the  people  of  Texas  as  they  can  possibly  be  to  herself. 
What  Texas  wishes  at  the  hands  of  the  government  of 
this  Union  is  simply  annexation,  an  amalgamation  of 
flags  ^  and  the  undersigned  assures  the  Honorable  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  this  is  the  solitary  advantage 
which  he  seeks  to  gain  in  this  negotiation,  but  which 
he  begs  leave  to  say  he  hopes  to  accomplish  upon  the 
high  principle  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  just  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Texan  nation. 

"The  undersigned  will  not  conceal  from  the  Hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  State  his  apprehensions  that  any 
delay  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  may 
be  fatal  to  its  ultimate  accomplishment.  Diplomatic 
relations  with  foreign  powers  are  now  in  progress  of 
being  established,  and  the  result  of  these  interchanges 
will  be  commercial  treaties,  involving  difficulties  which 
may  be  insurmountable  in  any  subsequent  arrangement 
of  the  question;  and,  therefore,  the  undersigned  is  espe- 
cially instructed  to  urge,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
the  immediate  discussion  and  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  annexation.  Texas  is  not  disposed  to  yield  to  any 
foreign  nation  the  privileges  of  her  coast,  involving 
command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  nor  can  she  concede 
them  to  the  United  States,  unless  in  a  treaty  of  union. 
As  an  independent  power,  her  interests  would  conflict 
with  those  of  the  United  States;  and,  without  annex- 
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ation,  her  struggle  in  the  formation  of  commercial 
treaties  would  most  naturally  be  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principle  of  a  preference  of  her  cotton 
and  other  products  in  foreign  markets  over  those  of  the 
United  States^  and  such  relations,  when  once  estab- 
lished, would,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  very  much 
embarrass,  if  not  render  totally  impracticable,  a  treaty 
of  annexation. 

"It  is  a  matter  not  to  be  disguised,  that  Texas  must 
chiefly  people  her  extensive  domain  from  the  United 
States.  With  a  soil  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  and  sugar  than  that  of  this  country,  and  with 
all  the  benefits  of  commercial  treaties  concentrated 
upon  the  advancement  of  these  two  interests,  she  would 
present  herself  as  a  powerful  rival  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  Union.  With  the  same  political  institutions,  a 
cheaper  soil,  and  superior  advantages  to  the  cotton  and 
sugar  planter,  she  would  drain  this  country  of  much 
of  its  most  valuable  labor  and  population,  but  whether 
to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  affect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  the  undersigned  will  not  presume  to 
suggest.  Texas,  too,  as  an  independent  nation,  must,  in 
the  regulation  of  her  land  system,  present,  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  her  prices,  the  highest  inducements  to  emigra- 
tion, and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  claim  the  attention  of 
that  Trans- Atlantic  enterprise  and  capital  which  now 
flow  into  the  United  States. 

"The  undersigned  begs  leave  most  respectfully  to 
suggest  to  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  that, 
in  the  event  of  Texas  remaining  in  the  attitude  of  an 
independent  power,  there  will  arise,  from  the  very 
strict  resemblance  of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of 
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the  two  countries,  many  questions  of  conflicting  interest, 
the  adjustment  of  which  will  be  most  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. It  would  be  impossible  for  the  people  of  Texas 
to  regard  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  character 
of  foreigners,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  only 
an  imaginary  line.  It  may  fairly  be  predicted  that  the 
local  authorities  of  the  two  powers  would  come  into 
frequent  and  violent  collision.  The  administration  of 
the  law  would  be  interrupted,  or  its  penalties  evaded; 
and,  in  the  general  entanglement  of  jurisdictions  upon 
the  frontier,  it  is  feared  that  public  justice  would  not 
be  well  sustained.  It  would  be  impracticable  for  either 
power  to  enforce  its  revenue  system;  and  should  the 
tariffs  of  the  two  countries  differ  essentially,  as  must 
be  the  case,  nothing  but  the  enforcement  of  the  most 
cruel  and  unpopular  laws  could  possibly  secure  the  just 
collection  of  custom-house  duties. 

"The  undersigned,  in  discussing  this  question,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  fact,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would 
ensure  to  the  United  States  the  complete  command  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is  no  point  on  the  whole 
coast  of  that  magnificent  sea  more  admirably  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  a  naval  depot  than  Galveston;  and,  sit- 
uated as  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  interminable  groves  of 
live  oak,  ships  of  war  might  be  built  and  equipped  for 
sea,  as  it  were,  within  sight  of  the  very  forests  out  of 
which  they  were  constructed.  This  country  having  al- 
ready a  vast  interest  to  protect  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  concentrated  trade  of  the  west,  at  New 
Orleans,  of  Alabama,  at  Mobile,  and  of  the  Florida 
cities,  would  find  in  the  possession  of  Texas  the  means 
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of  occupying  a  position  of  decided  supremacy  over  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  j  and  it  is  questioned  whether  even 
the  possession  of  Cuba  would  bring  with  it  those  facili- 
ties of  controlling  and  keeping  in  check  the  pretension 
of  a  rival  power,  which  would  accrue  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  the  line  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte. 

"It  is  most  respectfully  suggested  whether  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  would  not  contribute  to  ensure  the 
peace  of  the  Indian  frontier  of  the  two  countries,  and 
thus  extend  to  the  farthest  southwest  the  boundaries  of 
civilization,  and  the  protection  and  privileges  of  order 
and  good  government.  By  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  the  present  southwestern  states  could  be  easily 
protected  from  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Comanches 
and  other  savages  now  accumulated  on  their  frontier  j 
and  it  is  questioned  whether  anything  would  so  impress 
the  minds  of  the  Indian  warriors  with  a  sense  of  our 
power  as  the  union  of  two  peoples,  whom,  even  divided 
and  single-handed,  they  found  to  be  invincible  in  arms. 

"The  undersigned  most  respectfully  represents  to  the 
Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  in  this  paper  he 
does  not  presume  to  have  presented  all  the  inducements 
to  the  union  of  the  two  republics.  He  has  not  thought 
it  respectful  to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the  Hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  State,  either  by  an  extended 
detail  of  the  resources  of  Texas,  or  of  the  mutual  bene- 
fits involved  in  a  treaty  of  annexation.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country,  comprising  valuable  mines  of 
silver  and  lead,  immense  strata  of  iron  and  coal,  and 
salt  springs  in  great  abundance,  has  not  been  properly 
appreciated.     Nor  has  the  undersigned  thought  it  nee- 
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essary  to  allude  to  the  immense  fur  trade  which  would 
be  thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  enterprise  of  the  United 
States  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  great  aid  and 
facilities  which  Texas,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union, 
might  render  to  the  adventurous  traders,  who,  in  cara- 
vans, penetrate  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe,  and  in 
general  to  the  inland  trade  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  have  all  been 
left  unexplained;  and  the  undersigned  throws  himself 
upon  the  courtesy  of  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  desiring  him  to  believe  that,  as  he  has  not 
entered  into  any  of  the  details  of  such  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation as  Texas  might  propose,  but  confined  himself 
to  the  submission  of  the  proposition  itself,  so  he  has 
not  thought  fit  to  discuss  severally  all  the  various  inter- 
ests involved,  but  merely  has  subjected  them  to  a  gen- 
eral, and,  he  trusts,  a  candid  review. 

^^In  closing  this  paper,  the  undersigned  appeals  to 
the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  referring  him 
to  the  details  of  the  Texan  revolution  herein  set  forth, 
asks,  in  the  name  of  national  honor,  humanity  and  jus- 
tice, if  a  nation  whose  career  has  been  marked,  like 
that  of  Mexico,  by  constant  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
treaty  obligations,  by  a  series  of  the  most  licentious 
revolutions,  by  a  most  shameful  prostitution  of  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  the  property  of  her  people,  and,  in  short, 
by  every  act  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  barbarians,  has  not  thereby  forfeited  all  claims 
to  the  respect  of  the  governments  of  civilized  nations? 
Look  to  her  continued  interruptions  of  the  peaceful 
citizens  of  Texas,  industriously  engaged  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates  and  in  the  actual  aggrandizement 
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of  the  Mexican  empire  5  to  her  demolition  by  military 
force  of  the  constitution  of  1824^  to  her  bloody  war 
of  extermination  under  President  Santa  Annaj  to  her 
butchery  of  those  gallant  Texans  who  surrendered  their 
arms  under  the  sacred  flag  of  a  capitulation  in  which 
their  lives  were  guaranteed  5  and  pronounce  if  the  enor- 
mity of  her  misdeeds  entitles  her  to  be  any  longer 
considered,  the  undersigned  will  not  say  a  nation  of 
responsibilityj  but  even  humanity.  The  undersigned, 
however,  forbears  to  continue  this  appeal,  so  irrelevant, 
and  perhaps  so  unnecessary,  to  the  due  consideration 
of  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  world  will  do 
ample  justice  to  the  magnanimity  of  Texas,  in  for- 
bearing to  visit  upon  the  heads  of  the  recreant  tyrant 
and  his  captured  host  that  retaliation  which  their  of- 
fenses against  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  rights  of 
mankind  so  signally  deserved. 

"In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  most  respectfully 
begs  leave  to  congratulate  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  this  discussion,  and 
which  is  so  honorable  a  commentary  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  government  of  this  country,  viz.,  a  sovereign, 
free,  and  warlike  people,  fresh  from  the  fields  of  their 
own  victories  and  glory,  seeking  to  surrender  their  na- 
tionality as  the  price  of  a  place  among  the  United  States, 
to  become  participants  of  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  and 
the  renown  of  its  arms.'' 

Van  Buren  and  Forsyth  devoted  three  weeks  to  the 
consideration  of  this  forceful  document  and  to  the 
framing  of  a  reply.  Meantime,  no  intimation  was 
given  as  to  what  the  character  of  the  reply  would  be. 
Hunt  seems  to  have  been  confident  that  it  would  be 
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favorable,  and  that  the  very  least  to  be  expected  would 
be  a  postponement  of  final  disposition  of  the  question. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  indeed,  that  he  had  urged  the 
importance  of  prompt  action.  When  Forsyth  finally 
sent  the  reply  to  Hunt,  on  August  25,  it  was  found  that 
it  not  only  rejected  the  proposal,  but  refused  to  consider 
it  at  all.  Moreover,  Forsyth  went  to  great  pains  to 
impress  the  Texan  minister  with  the  fact  that  this  re- 
fusal was  final. 

"In  giving  to  the  undersigned  instructions  to  present, 
in  reply,  a  prompt  and  decisive  indication  of  the  course 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  adopt,"  wrote  Forsyth 
to  Hunt,  "the  President  indulges  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  no  unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  government 
or  the  people  of  Texas  will  or  can  be  imputed  to  the 
United  States. 

^^Neither  the  duties  nor  the  settled  policy  of  the 
United  States  permit  them  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  historical  facts  related  by  General 
Hunt,  nor  to  allow  them,  if  even  admitted  to  be  correct, 
to  control  the  decision  of  the  question  presented  by  him. 
The  United  States  were  foremost  in  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  have  uniformly  desired 
and  endeavored  to  cultivate  relations  of  friendship  with 
that  power.  Having  always,  since  the  formation  of 
their  government,  been  exempt  from  civil  wars,  they 
have  learnt  the  value  of  internal  quiet,  and  have  con- 
sequently been  anxious  yet  passive  spectators  of  the  feuds 
with  which  their  neighbor  has  been  afflicted.  Although, 
in  the  controversy  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  circum- 
stances have  existed,  and  events  have  occurred,  pe- 
culiarly  Calculated   to   enlist   the   sympathies   of   our; 
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people,  the  effort  of  the  government  has  been  to  look 
upon  that  dispute  also  with  the  same  rigid  impartiality 
with  which  it  has  regarded  all  other  Mexican  com- 
motions. 

"In  determining  with  respect  to  the  independence  of 
other  countries,  the  United  States  have  never  taken  the 
question  of  right  between  the  contending  parties  into 
consideration.  They  have  deemed  it  a  dictate  of  duty 
and  policy  to  decide  upon  the  question  as  one  of  fact 
merely.  This  was  the  course  pursued  with  respect  to 
Mexico  herself.  It  was  adhered  to  when  analogous 
events  rendered  it  proper  to  investigate  the  question  of 
Texan  independence.  That  inquiry  was  made  with  due 
circumspection,  and  the  result  was  not  arrived  at  until 
its  probable  consequences  had  been  accurately  weighed. 
The  possibility  of  a  collision  of  interests,  arising,  among 
other  causes,  from  the  alleged  superior  aptitude  of  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Texas  for  the  growth  of  some  of 
the  staples  of  the  United  States,  was  not  overlooked. 
A  sense  of  duty  and  a  reverence  for  consistency,  how- 
ever, it  was  considered,  left  this  government  no  alter- 
native, and  it  therefore  led  the  way  in  recognizing 
Texas.  A  hope  was  certainly  entertained  that  this  act, 
and  the  motives  that  conduced  to  it,  even  if  no  other 
considerations  were  to  have  influence,  would  point  out 
to  the  government  of  Texas  the  propriety  not  only  of 
cherishing  intimate  and  amicable  relations  with  this 
country,  but  of  abstaining  from  other  connections  abroad 
which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  United  States.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  it  was  presumed  that  government 
would  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  intentions  inti- 
mated by  its  Envoy  Extraordinary,  with  respect  to  con- 
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nections  with  foreign  powers,  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  just  and  liberal  commercial  stipulations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  A  per- 
vading principle  of  those  compacts  is  impartial  treat- 
ment of  the  citizens,  vessels,  and  productions  of  the 
parties  in  their  respective  territories.  As  it  was  not 
to  be  believed  that  the  commercial  allies  of  the  United 
States  would  swerve  from  their  engagements,  no  appre- 
hension was  felt  that  the  interests  of  this  country  would 
suffer  from  the  arrangements  which  Texas  might  enter 
into  with  them. 

"The  question  of  the  annexation  of  a  foreign  inde- 
pendent state  to  the  United  States  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  this  government.  Since  the  adoption  of 
their  constitution,  two  large  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  domain  originally  claimed  by  the  United  States. 
In  acquiring  them,  this  government  was  not  actuated 
by  a  mere  thirst  for  sway  over  a  broader  space.  Para- 
mount interests  of  many  members  of  the  confederacy, 
and  the  permanent  well-being  of  all,  imperatively  urged 
upon  this  government  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of 
its  jurisdiction  over  Louisiana  and  Florida.  As  peace, 
however,  was  our  cherished  policy,  never  to  be  departed 
from  unless  honor  should  be  perilled  by  adhering  to  it, 
we  patiently  endured  for  a  time  serious  inconveniences 
and  privations,  and  sought  a  transfer  to  those  regions  by 
negotiation,  and  not  by  conquest. 

"The  issue  of  those  negotiations  was  a  conditional 
cession  of  these  countries  to  the  United  States.  The 
circumstance,  however,  of  their  being  colonial  posses- 
sions of  France  and  Spain,  and  therefore  dependent 
ppon  the  metropolitan  governments,  renders  these  trans- 
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actions  materially  different  from  that  which  would  be 
presented  by  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
The  latter  is  a  state  with  an  independent  government, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  United  States,  and  claim- 
ing a  territory  beyond,  though  bordering  on,  the  region 
ceded  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  April, 
1803.  Whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
contemplated  the  annexation  of  such  a  state,  and  if  so, 
in  what  manner  that  object  is  to  be  effected,  are  ques- 
tions, in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  it  would  be 
inexpedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  agitate. 

"So  long  as  Texas  shall  remain  at  war,  while  the 
United  States  are  at  peace  with  her  adversary,  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Texan  Minister  Plenipotentiary  necessarily 
involves  the  question  of  war  with  that  adversary.  The 
United  States  are  bound  to  Mexico  by  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce,  which  will  be  scrupulously  observed  on 
their  part,  so  long  as  it  can  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
Mexico  will  perform  her  duties  and  respect  our  rights 
under  it.  The  United  States  might  justly  be  suspected 
of  a  disregard  of  the  friendly  purposes  of  the  compact, 
if  the  overture  of  General  Hunt  were  to  be  even  re- 
served for  future  consideration,  as  this  would  imply  a 
disposition  on  our  part  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas 
with  Mexico^  a  disposition  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  with  the  uniform  policy  and  the 
obvious  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

"The  inducements  mentioned  by  General  Hunt,  for 
the  United  States  to  annex  Texas  to  their  territory,  are 
duly  appreciated  5  and,  powerful  and  weighty  as  cer- 
tainly they  are,  they  are  light  when  opposed  in  the 
scale  of  reason  to  treaty  obligations  and  respect  for 
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that  integrity  of  character  by  which  the  United  States 
have  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  right  to  claim  a  place  in  the  great 
family  of  nations.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the 
motives  by  which  Texas  has  been  governed,  in  making 
this  overture,  will  have  equal  force  in  impelling  her 
to  preserve,  as  an  independent  power,  the  most  liberal 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States.  Such  a 
disposition  will  be  cheerfully  met  in  a  corresponding 
spirit  by  this  government.  If  the  answer  which  the 
undersigned  has  been  directed  to  give  to  the  proposition 
of  General  Hunt  should  unfortunately  work  such  a 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  that  government  as  to 
induce  an  attempt  to  extend  commercial  relations  else- 
where, upon  terms  prejudicial  to  the  United  States, 
this  government  will  be  consoled  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  rectitude  of  its  intentions,  and  a  certainty  that  al- 
though the  hazard  of  transient  losses  may  be  incurred 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  just  principles,  no  lasting  pros- 
perity can  be  secured  when  they  are  disregarded." 

This  reply  was  hardly  what  Hunt  had  expected.  Not 
only  was  it  extremely  disappointing  to  him  because  of 
its  flat  refusal  to  consider  the  question  of  annexation, 
but  the  "holier-than-thou"  tone  assumed  by  Forsyth, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  Hunt  had  proposed  some- 
thing dishonorable,  angered  him.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  reasons  given  for  the  refusal  were  not  the  real 
reasons.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  opposition  expressed 
in  the  Northern  states,  and  not  any  fear  of  violating 
treaty  obligations,  which  was  responsible  for  Van  Bu- 
ren's  decision.  In  the  light  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  United  States  had  sought  to  purchase  Texas  from 
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Mexico,  at  a  time  when  that  country  was  quite  as  much 
at  war  with  Spain  as  Texas  could  be  said  to  be  at  war 
with  Mexico,  and  that  Van  Buren  himself,  as  Jackson's 
secretary  of  state,  had  given  Butler  his  instructions  with 
respect  to  that  attempted  purchase,  the  "high  moral 
tone"  assumed  very  properly  appeared  to  Hunt  as  sheer 
hypocrisy.  If  the  new  Republic  of  Mexico  had  a  right 
to  dispose  of  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Spain, 
before  Spain  had  recognized  that  right,  why  did  not 
the  new  Republic  of  Texas  have  the  right  to  dispose  of 
territory  formerly  belonging  to  Mexico  before  Mexico 
recognized  that  right?  If  Van  Buren,  as  Jackson's 
secretary  of  state,  had  seen  no  violation  of  treaty  obli- 
gations to  Spain  in  proposing  to  purchase  Texas  from 
Mexico,  on  what  ground  did  he  conclude  that  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  treaty  obligations  to  Mexico  if,  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  he  should  consent  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  annex  the 
territory  over  which  that  republic  maintained  jurisdic- 
tion? Hunt  saw  no  difference  of  principle  between  the 
two  cases,  and  very  naturally  he  resented  the  plain  im- 
plication of  Forsyth's  reply  that  he  had  proposed  that 
the  United  States  do  something  dishonorable  in  order 
to  reap  a  profit.  Moreover,  there  were  other  phrases 
in  Forsyth's  note  which  irritated  and  annoyed  him  and 
seemed  to  call  for  reply.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  United  States 
had  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  the  evident  assumption  that  Texas  should 
feel  peculiarly  grateful  for  this,  even  to  the  extent  of 
refraining  from  entering  into  advantageous  relations 
with  other  nations  on  account  of  it.     Hunt,  therefore, 
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could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  reply  to  Forsyth,  in  spite 
of  the  probability  that  such  a  reply  would  be  futile. 
Accordingly,  on  September  12,  he  handed  the  American 
secretary  of  state  a  communication  which  Rives  has 
characterized  as  "somewhat  uncivil,"  but  which,  never- 
theless, was  not  without  sound  basis. 

"The  venerable  ex-President,  General  Jackson," 
wrote  Hunt,  "was  so  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief, 
at  one  time  during  his  administration,  that  the  nego- 
tiation then  pending  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas  would 
be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  favorable  issue,  that  he 
tendered  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Texas  to  the  late  Governor  H.  G.  Burton,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  entered  upon  so  soon  as  the  treaty  of 
cession  should  be  completed.  See  a  publication  on  the 
subject  of  Governor  Burton's  appointment.  The  same 
principles,  it  appears  to  the  undersigned,  were  involved 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas  from 
Mexico,  previously  to  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  latter  by  Spain,  which  are  now  presented 
by  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  previously  to  the  recognition  of  her  independence 
by  Mexico^  and  had  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
United  States  entertained  any  inclination  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas — a  hope  which  had 
been  fondly  cherished,  as  he  had  expressed  a  determi- 
nation to  carry  out  the  measures  and  conform  to  the 
general  policy  of  his  venerable  predecessor — it  does  ap- 
pear to  the  undersigned,  but  with  distinguished  defer- 
ence to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Forsyth's  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  that  neither  a  sense  of  duty,  nor  the  settled 
policy  of  this  government,  during  the  administration 
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of  the  venerable  ex-President,  would  have  prevented 
an  examination  into  the  accuracy  of  the  historical  facts 
accompanying  the  proposition.  That  brief  compen- 
dium, which  is  believed  to  be  correct,  will  show  that 
there  is  as  little  prospect  of  the  recovery  of  Texas  by 
Mexico  at  this  time  as  there  was  of  the  reconquest  of 
Mexico  by  Spain  at  the  time  that  General  Jackson  be- 
lieved that  the  charge  d'affaires  (Mr.  Butler)  of  this 
government  had  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas.  If  the  act  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  involve  the  United  States  in  a  war  with  Mexico 
at  this  time,  the  undersigned  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
why  a  similar  result  was  not  anticipated  with  Spain  in 
event  of  a  cession  of  Texas  by  Mexico.  Texas  asked 
nothing  more  of  the  United  States,  in  proposing  to  nego- 
tiate for  her  annexation,  than  the  United  States  had 
previously  desired  of  Mexico,  when  General  Jackson 
was  at  the  head  of  this  government — for  Mexico  was 
then  as  much  at  war  with  Spain  as  Texas  now  is  with 
Mexico — and  it  is  believed  that  as  friendly  treaty  and 
commercial  relations  existed  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  at  that  time  as  are  now  maintained  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

"In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  government,  when 
administered  by  the  sage  of  the  Hermitage,  proposed 
the  acquisition  of  Texas  by  purchase  from  Mexico, 
many  years  before  the  recognition  of  her  independence 
by  Spain,  the  undersigned  most  respectfully  invites  the 
attention  of  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  report  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  contained  in  a  newspaper  he  herewith 
presents.      That   report,   which   is   said  to   have   been 
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adopted  unanimouslyj  alludes  in  strong  terms  to  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  this  government  to  admit  Texas 
into  its  confederacy  j  and  the  undersigned  refers  to  it 
thus  particularly,  that  he  may  be  sustained  by  high 
authority  when  he  assures  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  that,  in  submitting  the  proposition  of 
annexation,  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  ask  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  accede  to  a  measure 
which  Mr.  Forsyth  was  instructed  to  say  was  believed 
to  involve  unjust  principles.  The  undersigned  assures 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  that  he  could 
not  knowingly  consent  to  be  the  medium  of  presenting 
any  proposition  asking  of  the  United  States  a  disregard 
of  just  principles. 

"After  the  assurance  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Forsyth, 
that  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  reverence  for  consistency  left 
his  government  no  alternative  in  leading  the  way  of 
recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  the  undersigned 
confesses  some  surprise  at  the  intimation  of  Mr.  Forsyth 
that  the  circumstances  of  her  having  been  first  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  should  in  any  manner  influ- 
ence the  foreign  intercourse  of  Texas.  However  much 
the  government  of  Texas  may  be  disposed  to  encourage 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  undersigned  assures  the  Honorable  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  government  of  Texas  does 
not  consider  that  any  particular  foreign  policy  was 
implied  or  made  binding  upon  her  by  the  circumstance 
of  her  independence  having  been  first  recognized  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  representatives 
of  Texas,  in  their  interchanges  with  foreign  powers, 
will  not  accept  the  recognition  of  her  independence. 
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unless  it  is  unconditional  in  this  respect.  In  all  their 
negotiations  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  the  best 
interests  of  their  own  government  and  people  will 
doubtless  be  consulted,  and  must  indicate  the  policy 
which  they  will  be  directed  to  adopt.  With  even  the 
same  permanent  policy  in  its  commercial  interchanges 
with  the  United  States,  which  may  exist  with  the  most 
favored  nation,  the  undersigned  cannot  guarantee  for 
his  government  that  any  advantages  shall  accrue  there- 
from to  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  United 
States  j  for  it  is  understood  that  that  great  interest  is 
mainly  sustained  in  the  United  States  by  the  protection 
afforded  by  high  duties  against  the  competition  of  simi- 
lar interests  in  foreign  nations,  where  labor  and  the 
facilities  for  manufacturing  are  more  available,  and 
at  cheaper  rates.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  apparent 
that,  even  should  no  detriment  accrue  to  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  the  United  States  from  the  vicinity 
of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation,  certainly  no  ad- 
vantages affecting  that  interest  can  be  anticipated. 

"The  apprehension  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Forsyth 
that  the  refusal  of  this  government  to  negotiate  for  a 
treaty  of  annexation,  thereby  declining  all  the  commer- 
cial and  other  advantages  which  would  be  secured  by 
that  measure,  may  induce  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  Texas  to  extend  its  commercial 
relations  elsewhere  on  terms  most  favorable  to  its  own 
welfare  and  prosperity,  is  perfectly  natural  j  but  the 
undersigned  assures  Mr.  Forsyth  that  such  endeavors 
will  not  proceed  from  any  unkind  feelings  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  j  and  he  would 
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take  this  occasion  to  reiterate  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  government  and  people  of  Texas  towards  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  communicate  in  his  note  of  the 
4th  of  August.  Should,  however,  the  foreign  com- 
mercial and  other  relations  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
necessarily  become  such  as  seriously  to  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  or  any  portion  thereof,  the 
undersigned  conceives  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  for 
the  government  and  people  who  had  been  freely  prof- 
fered all  she  could  bestow,  and  yet  declined  the  offer, 
to  complain  of  her  on  the  ground  of  looking  to  her  own 
interest  primarily.  Texas  has  generously  offered  to 
merge  her  national  sovereignty  in  a  domestic  one,  and 
to  become  a  constituent  part  of  this  great  confederacy. 
The  refusal  of  this  government  to  accept  the  overture 
must  forever  screen  her  from  the  imputation  of  wilfully 
injuring  the  great  interests  of  the  United  States,  should 
such  a  result  accrue  from  any  commercial  or  other  regu- 
lations which  she  may  find  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  enter  into  with  foreign  nations. 

"Should  it  be  found  necessary  or  expedient  hereafter, 
for  the  proper  promotion  of  the  interests  of  her  own 
citizens,  to  lay  high  duties  upon  the  cotton  bagging  so 
extensively  manufactured  in  the  western  states,  and 
upon  the  pork  and  beef  and  breadstuffs  so  abundantly 
produced  in  that  region,  such  as  would  amount  to  an 
almost  total  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  those 
articles  into  the  country,  much  as  her  government  and 
people  would  regret  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy,  she  would  be  exculpated  from  the  slight- 
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est  imputation  of  blame  for  taking  care  of  her  own 
welfare  and  prosperity  after  having  been  refused  ad- 
mission into  this  Union. 

"The  efforts  which  the  government  of  the  under- 
signed is  making  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  it  is  believed  will  succeed. 
Apart  from  the  disposition  of  those  two  powers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  great  advantages  which  must  result 
to  every  nation  with  which  Texas  may  form  intimate 
commercial  relations,  it  is  believed  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  cherish  a  liberal  sympathy  for  a 
people  who  have  encountered  the  most  cruel  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Mexico. 

"Reason  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  Texas  will  be  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Texas  is  now,  and  it  is  believed  will  continue 
to  be,  an  almost  purely  agricultural  country.  The  ag- 
ricultural interest  will  claim  the  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion of  the  government ;  possibly  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  climate  and  soil  being  so  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  hemp,  and  the  great  demand  for  rope  and 
bagging  in  a  cotton-growing  country,  the  manufactures 
of  these  solitary  articles  may  be  encouraged  at  an  early 
period;  but  with  these  single  exceptions,  it  is  not  appre- 
hended that  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  country  can 
be  so  profitably  employed  in  any  other  species  of  indus- 
try as  in  the  planting  interest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  are  numerous  and 
greatly  diversified;  and  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  such  a  foreign  policy  as  would  best 
reconcile  them  and  redound  to  the  advantage  of  each. 

"With  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  whatever  is  just 
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and  right,  the  government  of  Texas  will  naturally  pur- 
sue such  a  course  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  as 
will  best  conduce  to  the  increase  of  her  wealth  and 
population,  and  thereby  her  national  power  and  con- 
sideration. In  its  intercourse  abroad,  it  will  endeavor  to 
find  those  markets  where  her  agricultural  products,  cot- 
ton, sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  etc.,  will  obtain  the  highest 
prices,  and  where  such  articles  as  may  be  needed  for 
home  consumption  may  be  procured  at  the  lowest  rates. 
If  these  advantages  are  presented  in  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  need 
not  say  that  the  warm  predilection  of  the  government 
and  people  of  Texas  for  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  would  render  such  an  intercourse  as 
agreeable  to  the  former  as  it  would  doubtless  be  ad- 
vantageous to  both. 

"The  undersigned  most  respectfully  assures  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Forsyth,  and  through  him  his  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  the  prompt  and 
decisive  rejection  of  the  proposition  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  will  not  be  imputed  to 
an  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  government  and  people  of 
Texas." 

Considering  the  provocation,  the  "uncivil''  character 
of  this  communication  was  more  than  excusable.  Some 
of  Hunt's  statements,  to  be  sure,  were  rather  far- 
fetched, and  others  were  little  more  than  idle  threats. 
The  real  danger  which  an  independent  Texas  might 
constitute,  that  of  a  free-trade,  cotton-producing  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  United  States,  was  not  clearly  per- 
ceived at  this  time,  and  Hunt  made  only  passing  ref- 
erence to  this  aspect  of  the  question.     But  his  reply  was 
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sufRciently  effective  in  his  own  opinion  to  renew  his 
hope  that  the  Van  Buren  administration  might  be  in- 
duced to  consider  the  question.  After  cooling  off  a 
little,  he  expressed  the  belief,  in  his  dispatches,  that 
success  would  ultimately  crown  his  efforts. 

Whatever  ground  there  may  have  been  for  Hunt's 
optimism,  it  was  soon  destroyed  by  a  storm  of  protest 
against  the  proposal  to  annex  Texas  which  swept  over 
the  Northern  states.  Resolutions  and  memorials  de- 
nouncing it  poured  in  upon  congress  from  all  parts  of 
the  North,  and  even  state  legislatures  went  on  record 
against  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  legislatures  of 
the  states  of  Vermont,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio  called  upon  their  representatives  at  Washington 
to  withstand  any  such  proposal.  A  committee  report  was 
presented  to  the  Vermont  legislature  declaring  that  "the 
additional  weight  which  the  annexation  of  Texas  would 
give  to  the  slaveholding  interest  in  our  political  organi- 
zation would,  in  all  probability,  soon  lead  either  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  or  to  the  political  degradation 
of  the  free  states  and  eventually  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  their  common  liberties."  Acting  on  this  report,  the 
legislature  resolved  ^^that,  representing  as  we  do  the 
people  of  Vermont,  we  do  hereby,  in  their  name, 
solemnly  protest  against  such  annexation  in  any  form'' 
and  "against  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  any  state 
whose  constitution  tolerates  domestic  slavery."  This 
was  characteristic  of  the  expressions  of  other  states.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  rising  tide  of  sentiment  it  would 
have  taken  a  less  timid  man  politically  than  Van  Buren 
to  make  any  further  move  in  the  direction  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas.     Hunt  expressed  surprise  and  chagrin 
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at  the  flood  of  petitions  which,  he  said,  continued  to 
pour  in  from  the  North  and  East.  Plainly  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  Texas  received  the  news 
of  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  not  unmixed  with  resentment.  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Irion,  who  had  become  secretary  of  state  of 
Texas  in  the  meantime,  wrote  Hunt  that  public  senti- 
ment had  changed  so  radically  on  the  question  of 
entering  the  American  union  that  if  another  vote  should 
be  taken  the  proposal  would  be  defeated  by  the  people. 
"I  do  not  believe,''  he  wrote,  "that  any  future  admin- 
istration [of  Texas]  will  attempt  such  a  negotiation.'' 

The  friends  of  annexation  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, continued  to  agitate  the  question.  Senator  Preston, 
of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution  in  the  United  States  senate: 

"Whereas  the  just  and  true  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  extended  on  the 
southwest  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  river 
continued  to  be  the  true  boundary  line  until  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Sabine  was  surrendered  to  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1819j  and  whereas  such  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  of  evil 
precedent,  and  questionable  constitutionality  3  and 
whereas  many  weighty  considerations  of  policy  make  it 
expedient  to  reestablish  the  said  true  boundary,  and  to 
annex  to  the  United  States  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  state  of  Texas,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  state: 

^^Be  it  therefore  Resolved^  That,  with  the  consent  of 
the  said  state  previously  had,  and  whenever  it  can  be 
effected,  consistently  with  the  public  faith  and  treaty 
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Stipulations  of  the  United  States,  it  is  desirable  and 
expedient  to  reannex  the  said  territory  to  the  United 
States." 

Senator  Preston  defended  this  resolution  with  great 
zeal,  charging  the  Northern  states  with  using  the  slavery- 
question  as  "a  hollow  and  hypocritical  pretext  to  cover 
political  designs."  But  the  measure  was  defeated.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  premises  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Texans,  how- 
ever, for  they  were  now  quite  as  vehement  as  the 
Mexicans  ever  had  been  in  denying  any  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  Texas.  The  idea  of  "reannexation" 
was  not  calculated  to  inspire  Texan  leaders  with  enthu- 
siasm, for  it  was  held,  and  quite  properly,  that  Texas 
had  never  been  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  denunciatory  expressions  of  the  Northern 
states  and  the  general  misrepresentation  of  conditions  in 
Texas  by  Northern  newspapers  had  brought  about  such 
reaction  among  the  people  of  Texas  that  the  idea  of 
annexation  in  any  form  was  becoming  unpopular.  An 
English  traveler,  who  passed  through  the  United  States 
about  this  time  on  his  way  to  Texas,  refers  to  "the 
alarming  accounts"  which  he  received  of  Texas  and 
its  people  from  Northern  acquaintances.  They  placed 
before  him,  he  says,  "the  agreeable  alternative  of  being 
eaten  by  Indians,  sliced  by  bowie-knives,  or  pressed  for 
a  soldier."  The  Northern  newspapers  were  filled  with 
articles  calculated  to  give  such  an  impression,  and  the 
Texans  very  naturally  resented  what  they  regarded  as 
deliberate  misrepresentation. 

Things  were  in  this  shape  when  there  appeared  in 
the  Texas  congress  for  the  first  time  a  man  who  wa§ 
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to  play  a  dominant  part  in  fixing  the  destiny  of  Texas. 
This  man  was  Dr.  Anson  Jones,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  had  come  to  Texas  in  1833.  Like  many 
others,  Jones  had  migrated  to  this  land  of  promise  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life,  after  having  suffered  reverses 
in  the  United  States,  and  from  1833  to  1836  he  had 
practiced  medicine  at  Brazoria,  taking  little  part  in  the 
public  commotions  of  the  time.  When  Santa  Anna  in- 
vaded Texas,  however,  he  joined  Houston's  army  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Jones  was  a  man  of 
conservative  temper,  good  education  and  genuine  states- 
manship, and  though  he  had  a  distaste  for  politics,  and 
disliked  especially  the  demagogic  methods  *  which  were 
regarded  as  essential  to  success  in  public  life  in  frontier 
communities,  he  was  induced  by  the  citizens  of  Brazoria 
to  stand  for  congress  and  was  elected.  He  had  gained 
some  prominence  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  Texas  Railroad,  Navigation  &  Banking  Company, 
an  ambitious  scheme  headed  by  Dr.  Branch  T.  Archer, 
which  had  obtained  a  charter  from  the  first  congress. 
Jones  attacked  the  scheme  in  the  newspapers  so  success- 
fully as  practically  to  put  it  out  of  business,  and  it  was 
this  circumstance  which  led  to  his  entering  politics. 
Jones  possessed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Stephen 
Austin,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  and  among 
these  was  a  willingness  to  serve  the  people,  even  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  when  he  believed  the  public  interest 
required  it.  In  spite  of  his  distaste  for  politics,  there- 
fore, he  agreed  to  serve  in  the  second  Texas  congress, 
which  met  at  the  newly  established  town  of  Houston 
in  September,  1837. 
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On  April  23,  1838,  Jones  introduced  the  following 
joint  resolution  in  the  Texas  house  of  representatives: 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  at 
their  election  of  President  and  other  officers,  in  the  year 
1836,  expressed  an  almost  unanimous  desire  to  become 
annexed  to  the  United  States  of  North  America  3  in 
consequence  of  which  expression  a  proposition  of  an- 
nexation was  made,  through  our  minister  resident  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  which  proposition,  after  having 
been  duly  considered,  has  been  distinctly  and  uncondi- 
tionally refused  by  that  government,  and  for  reasons 
which  it  is  impossible  for  time  or  circumstance  to  inval- 
idate or  alter;  and  whereas  it  is  believed  that  Texas, 
having  interests  at  variance  with  those  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States,  and  having  also  demonstrated  her 
ability  for  self-government,  and  for  successfully  resist- 
ing the  efforts  of  her  imbecile  enemy  to  subjugate  her, 
and  now  trusting,  as  a  wise  policy  dictates,  to  her  own 
strength  and  resources,  no  longer  desires  such  annexa- 
tion; and  whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  pending  this  hopeless 
negotiation,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas  by  England  and  other  powers,  so  essential  to  our 
welfare,  is  delayed  or  prevented — 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Texas,  in  congress  assembled,  that  his  Ex- 
cellency the  President  be  authorized  and  required,  so 
soon  as  he  may  think  proper,  to  instruct  our  minister 
resident  at  Washington  respectfully  to  inform  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  that 
the  government  of  Texas  withdraws  the  proposition 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  said  United  States." 

Jones  defended  this  measure  so  successfully  in  the 
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house  that  it  was  adopted  by  a  decisive  vote.  In  the 
senate,  however,  it  met  with  opposition  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  embarrass  President  Houston,  and  that 
all  such  questions  should  be  left  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  The  resolution  was  defeated 
by  only  one  vote,  the  roll  call  showing  thirteen  ayes  to 
fourteen  noes.  Jones  then  turned  to  Houston  himself 
and  urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  making  a  formal 
withdrawal  of  the  proposal.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
President  that  the  recognition  of  other  powers  could 
not  be  expected  so  long  as  Texas  stood  before  the  world 
as  an  applicant  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Houston  apparently  was  impressed  by  Jones's  reasoning, 
but  he  made  no  immediate  move  to  act  upon  the  advice. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  Hunt  be- 
came convinced  that  further  efforts  to  obtain  annexa- 
tion would  be  futile  and  asked  that  he  should  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  at  Washington.  Thereupon  Hous- 
ton offered  the  post  to  Jones.  Jones  was  very  reluctant 
about  accepting  it,  but  Houston  urged  him  so  strongly, 
pointing  out  that  he  could  be  of  great  service  to  the 
country  at  Washington,  that  he  finally  consented.  He 
made  one  condition,  however,  as  the  basis  of  his  ac- 
ceptance. He  required  that  Houston  should  agree  to 
the  formal  withdrawal  of  the  proposal  to  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  annexation.  Houston  agreed 
to  this,  and  so  Anson  Jones  went  to  Washington  to  be- 
gin a  diplomatic  career  which  was  to  have  much  to  do 
with  fixing  the  destiny  of  Texas.  Jones  was  received 
at  the  White  House  by  President  Van  Buren  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1838,  and  three  days  later  he  handed  a  com- 
munication to  the  American  state  department  which 
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stated  that  although  the  question  of  annexation  "had 
been  considered  by  the  United  States  government  as 
finally  disposed  of,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  impression  ap- 
peared to  remain  upon  the  public  mind,  in  both  coun- 
tries, that  the  proposition  was  still  pending,  he  had  been 
instructed  by  his  government  to  communicate  to  that 
of  the  United  States  its  formal  and  absolute  with- 
drawal." This  action  was  approved  and  ratified  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Texas  congress,  adopted  January 
23,  1839.  Thus  the  application  of  Texas  for  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  became  a  closed  incident. 

Practically  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton, Jones  began  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
ministers  of  European  nations  who  were  present  at  the 
American  capital,  and  he  was  particularly  attentive  to 
the  British  and  French  ministers.  He  had  a  very  defi- 
nite purpose  in  view  in  doing  this.  He  recognized,  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  that 
Texas  was  destined  to  be  the  greatest  cotton-growing 
section  of  the  world,  and  he  proposed  to  capitalize  this 
circumstance  in  furthering  the  international  interests 
of  the  new  republic.  There  is  an  entry  in  his  memo- 
randum book,  under  date  of  November  29,  1838,  which 
indicates  that  this  subject  was  very  much  on  his  mind 
during  his  early  days  at  Washington.  "Read  the  article 
in  McCulloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce  on  the  subject 
of  cotton  and  its  manufactures,''  he  wrote.  "If  Eng- 
land does  not  take  the  ^blind  staggers'  she  cannot  much 
longer  remain  indifferent  to  the  growing  importance 
of  Texas  to  her  in  this  respect.  ...  I  have  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  impress  this  matter  upon  the  foreign  min- 
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isters  here  5  and  indeed  upon  everyone,  both  in  my  cor- 
respondence and  personal  intercourse." 

One  of  the  men  upon  whom  he  sought  to  impress  the 
importance  of  this  subject  was  Christopher  Hughes,  a 
diplomat  in  the  American  foreign  service,  who  was 
shortly  to  leave  the  country  as  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
United  States  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  Hughes  became 
very  much  interested  in  Texas,  and  apparently  enter- 
tained for  a  while  the  idea  of  casting  in  his  lot  with  the 
new  republic.  Meantime,  he  was  not  averse  to  per- 
forming such  service  for  Texas  as  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  European  statesmen  gave  opportunity  for, 
and  as  did  not  violate  the  proprieties  in  connection  with 
his  official  position  as  a  member  of  the  American  diplo- 
matic corps.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  willing 
to  stretch  the  proprieties  on  occasion,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  looked  forward  to  the  gratitude  of  Texas  for 
such  services.  Hughes  and  Jones  became  fast  friends, 
and  the  result  of  their  intimacy  was  a  promise  by  the 
former  to  bring  Texas  to  the  attention  of  certain  for- 
eign statesmen,  especially  those  of  England  and  France. 
On  the  eve  of  Hughes's  departure  for  Europe,  therefore, 
Jones  handed  him  a  letter,  enclosing  a  memorandum 
setting  forth  arguments  calculated  to  appeal  to  England 
and  France  in  connection  with  Texas. 

In  view  of  subsequent  history,  which  will  be  related 
in  due  course,  this  letter  and  memorandum  are  of  great 
importance,  and  consequently  are  reproduced  here  in 
full.  Jones's  letter  was  dated  April  24,  1839,  and  was 
as  follows: 

"My  dear  Sir, — The  good  wishes  which  you  have 
at  different  times  expressed  in  behalf  of  Texas,  and  the 
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promises  of  your  kind  offices  in  her  behalf  with  your 
friends  in  Europe,  are  duly  appreciated  by  me,  and  I 
shall  take  much  pleasure  in  making  them  known  to  my 
Government.  The  recognition  of  her  independence 
by  England  and  France  is  now  only  necessary  to  give 
her  that  national  character  to  which  I  think  her  sacri- 
fices and  her  successful  struggles  have  so  justly  entitled 
her,  and  which  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  should 
accord  to  a  young  nation  possessing  all  the  elements  of 
future  greatness.  The  good  sense  of  those  who  direct 
the  councils  of  France  and  England  must,  sooner  or 
later,  convince  them  of  the  importance  of  Texas  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  to  both  of  those  Govern- 
ments, and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  properly  appre- 
ciated her  present  and  prospective  advantages  and  re- 
sources, no  delay  would  occur  in  making  that  recogni- 
tion. 

"You,  my  dear  sir,  have  it  in  your  power,  in  the 
course  of  your  connection  and  friendly  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  both  of  those  countries,  to 
give  correct  information  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and 
to  disabuse  Texas  of  many  unfounded  slanders,  and  con- 
sequent prejudices,  which  the  press  of  this  country  un- 
fortunately have  given  currency  to.  This  I  need  not 
ask  you  to  do,  as  you  have  already  promised  it  in  ad- 
vance, and  I  only  make  these  suggestions  to  recall  the 
matter  to  your  recollection  on  your  arrival  among  your 
friends  in  Europe.  Should  your  leisure  serve,  I  should 
be  happy  to  hear  from  you  occasionally.  Letters  under 
cover  to  James  Treat,  Esq.,  of  this  city  (New  York), 
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will  reach  me  in  safety.   With  my  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness,  I  remain,  with  great  regard, 

Your  friend, 

"Anson  Jones.'^ 

The  memorandum  which  Jones  enclosed  with  this 
letter  is  an  interesting  document,  considering  that  it 
was  written  nearly  a  century  ago.    It  was  as  follows: 

"Texas  has  now  sustained  herself  as  a  separate  and 
independent  nation,  de  facto  and  de  jure^  for  more  than 
three^  and  has  been  virtually  separated  from  Mexico  for 
more  than  four  years.  She  can  never  be  resubjugated 
to  the  power  of  Mexico,  nor  is  it  probable  Mexico  will 
ever  make  an  actual  effort  for  this  purpose,  notwith- 
standing her  threats,  which  are  understood  to  be  made 
by  her  rulers  for  certain  effects  at  home,  and  to  gratify 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  her  people  alone.  The  war  may 
be  protracted  for  years,  but  Texas  can  never  be  reunited 
to  Mexico,  nor  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  either 
party  for  this  to  be  effected.  The  people  of  the  two 
countries  are  too  dissimilar  in  every  respect  for  them 
ever  to  harmonize  under  one  government.  It  is  much 
better,  therefore,  they  should  remain  separate. 

"Were  Mexico  to  drive  the  present  population  of 
Texas  out  of  the  country  (which  is  utterly  impossible), 
the  country  would  be  of  no  use  to  her,  as  it  is  not 
adapted  to  Mexican  colonization,  and  would  soon  be 
occupied  by  savages  from  the  United  States,  who  would 
always  be  troublesome  to  Mexico,  and  might,  sooner 
or  later,  overrun  and  subdue  all  her  northern  states. 

"Texas  contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
acres  of  good  land,  much  of  it  equal  to  any  in  the 
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world.  She  has  at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  acres 
of  cotton  land,  and  is  capable,  when  her  resources  are 
developed — as  they  will  be  within  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century — of  producing  enough  of  that  great  staple 
for  the  supply  and  consumption  of  the  world.  She  has 
more  cotton  lands  than  all  the  Southern  States  together. 
[Jones  was  writing  of  the  boundaries  claimed  in  1839.] 

"She  has,  at  least,  fifty  millions  of  natural  pasture 
lands,  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  etc.   .   .   . 

"Beef  and  wool  can  be  raised  cheaper  and  easier  than 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  these  must,  in  a 
few  years,  become  immense  staple  products  of  the  coun- 
try, second  only  in  importance  to  her  cottons  I 

"The  range  of  country  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  for  one  hundred  miles  in  average  breadth,  is  well 
adapted  in  its  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  and  cul- 
ture of  sugar  cane.  Texas  will  add  the  article  of  sugar 
to  her  staple  productions,  and  export  an  immense  amount 
of  it  within  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

"To  ay  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  other  natural  re- 
sources of  Texas,  her  mines,  her  mild  and  salubrious 
climate,  etc.,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  by  anyone, 
that  she  will  shortly  become  of  interest  to  European 
nations,  who  must  perceive,  upon  a  little  consideration 
of  the  matter,  how  vastly  important  and  beneficial  her 
progress  is,  and  may  become^  to  their  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interest.  Particularly  does  this 
appear  to  me  to  be  true  as  it  regards  Great  Britain  and 
France.  I  need  not  specify  the  other  respects  in  which 
her  progress   may   be   useful   to   the   communities   of 
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Europe.  Yourself  and  their  far-seeing  statesmen  will 
not  fail  to  perceive  them  without  such  specifications 
from  me.'^ 

Hughes  made  good  use  of  this  memorandum,  for 
when  he  arrived  in  London  he  immediately  transmitted 
it  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  foreign  secretary, 
who  in  turn  sent  it  to  Lord  Melbourne,  the  prime  min- 
ister. Under  date  of  June  10,  1839,  Hughes  wrote 
Jones,  enclosing  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  again,  en- 
closing Lord  Palmerston's  reply. 

"The  enclosed  will  prove  I  have  not  neglected  my 
promise,"  wrote  Hughes  to  Jones  in  the  first  commu- 
nication. "With  your  own  Government  you  are  at 
liberty  to  communicate  the  enveloped,  and  to  inform 
them  of  my  willing  and  friendly  interposition  in  their 
ajffairs  and  behalf.  But  you  will  understand,  and 
literally y  that  you  are  not  to  allow  any  person  whatso- 
ever, connected  with  my  Government,  to  have  any 
knowledge  whatsoever  on  the  subject.  It  might  com- 
promise me  5  for,  a  diplomat  who  steps  out  of  the  bounds 
of  his  own  immediate  care  and  trust,  commits  a  great 
(and  culpable,  with  pedants,  and  such  there  are) 
irregularity.'^ 

The  extract  of  Hughes's  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
which  he  enclosed,  read  as  follows: 

"In  confidence  I  enclose  the  memorandum  of  Mr. 
Jones,  Texan  minister  at  Washington.  I  believe  the 
views  given  in  it  are  just  and  true.  With  very  many 
of  my  countrymen,  I  believe  it  not  improbable  that 
the  day  may  and  "will  come,  and  not  so  remotely  as  it 
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may  seem,  when,  Instead  of  being  subdued  by  Mexico, 
Texas  will  conquer  Mexico. 

"At  all  events,  I  venture  to  enclose  Mr.  Jones's  mem- 
orandum, and  recommend  it  to  your  consideration,  and 
to  that  of  Lord  Melbourne.  The  subject  is  really  one 
of  great  and  growing  interest,  and  I  don't  see  why 
Jonathan  has  not  a  right  to  nurse  and  dandle  John's 
grandson.    More  in  the  family  way  I  will  not  say. 

"Mr.  Jones  is  an  exceedingly  gentlemanlike,  modest, 
and  estimable  man,  and  commands  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  everyone  in  the  United  States.  I  made  his 
acquaintance  last  winter  at  Washington,  and  formed 
quite  a  favorable  opinion  of  him.  I  should  think  he 
m-ay  be  the  man  sent  here  when  you  may  take  the  view 
of  the  Texas  question  in  London,  that  has,  you  know, 
long  since  been  taken  of  it  at  Washington. 

"A  new  ^feature'  has  shown  itself  in  this  matter,  and 
very  lately,  id  est^  several  of  our  most  prominent  and 
able  and  valued  citizens  have  lately  become  citizens  of 
Texas,  without  ceasing  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  in  a  degree  espoused  its  cause  and 
embarked  their  reputations  in  its  concerns.  I  will 
merely  mention  Judge  White,  of  Florida,  and  General 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  assure  you  that  there 
are  few  higher  and  more  honored  names  and  men  in 
my  country.  However,  I  have  perhaps  said  more  in  a 
case  where  I  have  no  right  to  say  anything,  than  may 
be  admissible,  but  not  more  than  may  be  excusable, 
seeing  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  my  motives,  and  the 
kind  indulgence  with  which  you  have  long  honored, 
your  true  and  attached  friend." 
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Lord  Palmerston's  acknowledgementj  which  was  re- 
ceived the  same  day,  and  a  copy  of  which  Hughes  sent 
to  Jones,  was  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Sir — Thank  you  for  your  letter  about 
Texas,  which  I  have  sent  to  Lord  Melbourne.  The 
subject  to  which  it  relates  is  important,  but  not  without 
some  difficulties. 

"I  send  you  a  note  to  Lord  Granville  (Paris),  and 
another  to  Lord  Wm.  Russell  (Berlin).  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Palmerston." 

Hughes  also  visited  Paris,  before  proceeding  to  his 
duties  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  took  occasion  to 
bring  the  question  of  Texas  to  the  attention  of  certain 
of  his  friends  in  the  French  diplomatic  service  who 
were  very  influential  with  the  government. 

But  Jones  had  set  additional  influences  to  work  in 
France.  In  Washington  he  had  met  the  American 
minister  to  France,  Pontois,  and  had  interested  him  in 
the  affairs  of  Texas  in  much  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  interested  Hughes.  Like  Hughes,  Pontois  had 
promised  him  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  for 
Texas  at  the  French  court.  Pontois  arrived  in  Paris 
just  about  the  time  that  Hughes  reached  London,  and, 
as  shall  be  seen,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  good  his 
promise. 

J.  Pinckney  Henderson  had  been  sent  to  England 
and  France  as  special  minister  to  negotiate  recognition 
shortly  before  Jones  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  his 
correspondence  with  Jones  reveals  how  directly  the 
latter's  efforts  influenced  the  action  of  the  two  Euro- 
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pean  governments.  In  the  first  letter  which  Henderson 
wrote  Jones  from  Paris,  he  referred  to  Jones's  propo- 
sition to  withdraw  the  annexation  proposal.  "The 
secretary  of  state/'  he  wrote,  "instructed  me  to  say  to 
the  French  and  English  governments  that  he  had  in- 
structed you  to  withdraw  the  proposition  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  It  will  be  better 
if  I  can  say  you  have  withdrawn  it.  Please  inform  me 
on  the  subject."  Then  when  Jones  wrote  him  that  he 
had  formally  withdrawn  the  proposal,  Henderson  re- 
plied, under  date  of  November  12,  1838,  as  follows: 

"I  received  with  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  your 
letter  of  the  1 3  th  ultimo,  informing  me  that  you  have, 
under  instructions  from  the  Government  of  Texas, 
withdrawn  the  application  for  her  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Being  able  now  to  inform  this  [the 
French]  and  the  British  government  of  that  fact  upon 
ofKcial  authority,  it  will  remove  one  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  recognition  by  those  governments." 

Henderson  had  made  little  headway  toward  obtain- 
ing full  recognition  from  Great  Britain  and  France  up 
to  this  time.  He  had  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
the  British  government  by  the  terms  of  which  Great 
Britain  consented  to  receive  Texas  ships  in  British  ports 
on  the  same  terms  that  British  ships  would  be  received 
in  Texas  ports,  but  it  was  distinctly  provided  that  Texas 
was  still  a  part  of  Mexico,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
concerned.  Henderson  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  French  government  on  the  question  of  a  similar 
agreement  with  France  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  letters 
quoted  above.  The  French  government  had  instructed 
its  minister  at  Washington  to  send  a  representative  to 
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Texas  to  investigate  conditions  there,  and  Count  A.  de 
Saligny  had  gone  on  this  mission,  Henderson  had  been 
informed  that  the  question  of  recognition  must  wait 
upon  Saligny's  report.  On  June  20,  1839,  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  Pontois  in  Paris,  and  ten  days  after 
Hughes  had  written  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject 
of  Texas,  Henderson  wrote  Jones  that  Pontois  was  doing 
much  to  help  the  cause  of  recognition. 

"I  have  seen  and  conversed  several  times  with  Mr. 
Pontois  since  his  return  from  Washington,"  wrote  Hen- 
derson. "He  told  me  he  had  seen  you  frequently  and 
conversed  with  you  on  Texan  affairs.  I  am  glad  to 
find  him  so  favorably  disposed  towards  Texas.  He  in- 
formed me  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  the  king 
since  his  arrival  in  Paris  upon  Texan  affairs,  and  that 
he  told  his  Majesty  that  France  must  recognize  Texas 
without  further  delay.  The  king  is  anxious  to  recog- 
nize, provided  Mr.  Saligny's  report  will  warrant  that 
stepj  and  from  all  that  passed  between  the  king  and 
Mr.  Pontois,  I  doubt  not  that  France  will  recognize 
us  as  soon  as  that  report  is  received,  provided  it  is 
favorable.  Mr.  Pontois  seems  to  think  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  warrant  immediate  recognition.  I  think 
from  something  which  fell  from  him  on  one  occasion 
that  he  has  received  Mr.  Saligny's  'first  impressions^  in 
Texas,  and  I  suppose  he  judges  from  that  what  will 
be  the  character  of  the  whole.  As  soon  as  this  govern- 
ment gives  me  a  decisive  answer,  I  will  go  to  London 
and  urge  the  British  government  to  the  same  point. 
Mr.  Pontois  told  me  that  he  is  convinced  that  the 
strongest  reason  which  operates  upon  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  mainly  influences  them  to  delay  the  rec- 
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ognition,  is  the  question  of  slavery,  to  which  I  replied, 
that  her  delay,  or  the  delay  of  any  other  government 
for  that  reason,  would  not  remedy  the  evil  (if  they 
chose  so  to  call  it),  as  Texas  is  in  fact  independent, 
and  must  continue  to  prosper,  notwithstanding  such  un- 
just and  useless  delay,  and  that  I  could  tell  them  once 
for  all  that  Texas  will  never  suffer  a  question  to  be 
discussed,  in  treating  for  recognition,  which  involves 
any  part  of  her  domestic  policy.  He  rejoined  that  he 
could  assure  me  that  such  was  not  the  disposition  of 
the  French  government — that  they  only  wished  to  be 
satisfied  with  regard  to  our  ability  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent position." 

Three  months  later,  under  date  of  September  27, 
1839,  Henderson  wrote  Jones  that  France  had  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Texas.  "When  I  last  wrote 
you  a  few  weeks  since,"  wrote  Henderson,  "I  had  just 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  French  government  to  treat 
with  and  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas.  On  the 
day  before  yesterday  I  completed  the  negotiation  by 
signing  a  treaty  with  Marshal  Soult,  and  on  the  same 
evening  I  was  presented  to  the  king  as  minister  of 
Texas.  ...  I  shall  go  to  England  in  a  few  days 
and  urge  that  government  to  recognize  or  refuse,  and 
give  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  scarcely  hope  they 
will  comply  with  my  main  request,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
O^Connell  has  threatened  them  with  his  vengeance  if 
they  do  recognize.  That  threat  he  made  in  a  speech 
in  parliament  a  few  days  before  it  adjourned,  and  you 
know  the  present  ministry  of  England  dare  not  run 
counter  to  his  wishes."  The  O'Connell  referred  to  was 
Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Irish  leader,  whose  opposition 
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to  recognition  was  based  upon  the  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  Texas.  At  this  time  Great  Britain 
was  working  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  countries 
and,  as  shall  be  seen  in  due  course,  this  circumstance 
played  an  important  part  in  deciding  the  destiny  of 
Texas. 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  in  the  meantime,  had  succeeded 
Houston  as  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 
both  Henderson  and  Jones  were  replaced  by  other  min- 
isters. Gen.  James  Hamilton,  a  former  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  had  been  named  to  succeed  Henderson, 
and  Richard  G.  Dunlap  had  been  assigned  to  Washing- 
ton in  place  of  Jones.  In  due  time  Henderson  and 
Jones  returned  to  Texas.  Under  date  of  November  6, 
1 840,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Jones  from  London  as  follows: 

"I  have  only  a  moment  to  inform  you  that  in  point 
of  fact  I  have  procured  the  recognition  of  England, 
having  agreed  with  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty  last  night,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  pass  the  cabinet  council  tomorrow.  I  have  written 
the  President  informing  him  of  this  gratifying  fact." 

So  it  was  that  four  years  after  the  inauguration  of 
its  first  constitutional  executive,  the  Republic  of  Texas 
was  recognized  as  a  nation  among  nations  by  the  three 
leading  countries  in  the  world  at  that  time — the  United 
States,  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  part  Anson 
Jones  played  in  bringing  about  this  result  has  been  set 
forth  at  such  length  for  the  reason  that  he  was  destined 
to  dominate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  young  republic 
during  most  of  the  remaining  time  of  its  independent 
existence.  Jones's  real  desire  was  to  see  Texas  annexed 
to  the  United  States.     But  the  question  of  annexation 
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was  beset  with  such  difficulties  in  the  United  States  that 
it  seemed  dead  beyond  resurrection.  The  opposition 
of  the  North  and  East  to  such  a  move  made  it  so  ex- 
tremely dangerous  from  a  political  standpoint  that  no 
president  could  be  expected  to  risk  having  anything  to 
do  with  it.  The  question  seemed  coupled  forever  with 
that  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  had  to  be  placed 
in  a  different  light  before  any  hope  could  be  entertained 
for  successful  annexation.  It  was  toward  the  task  of 
placing  it  in  a  different  light  that  Jones's  efforts  were 
to  be  directed.  If  American  suspicion  of  Great  Britain 
with  respect  to  Texas  could  be  aroused,  and  if  Great 
Britain  could  be  made  to  feel  there  was  genuine  danger 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  the 
interests  of  the  young  republic  would  be  furthered,  no 
matter  what  its  destiny  might  be  in  particulars.  In  a 
general  way  such  was  the  foreign  policy  which  Anson 
Jones  conceived  to  be  best  for  Texas.  It  began  to  form 
in  his  mind  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  annexa- 
tion by  Van  Buren  in  1837.  It  developed  in  such  a 
way  during  the  next  eight  years  as  to  give  Texas  the 
free  choice  of  remaining  an  independent  republic,  rec- 
ognized by  Mexico  itself  as  such,  or  of  peacefully 
entering  the  American  union  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 
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While  the  Texan  agents  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  laboring  to  place  the  new 
republic  within  the  family  of  nations,  the  task  of  cre- 
ating a  stable  government  was  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  home.  The  first 
congress  had  before  it  the  duty  of  establishing  all  of 
the  machinery  of  government  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  it  set  about  performing  this  task,  at  its  first 
session.  The  judiciary  was  organized,  the  post  office 
department  established,  an  official  seal  and  national 
standard  adopted,  the  seat  of  government  designated 
and  many  other  details  attendant  upon  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  national  government  were  efficiently  dis- 
posed of. 

The  constitution  provided  for  four  district  judges 
and  a  chief  justice,  the  five  constituting  a  supreme 
court.  James  CoUinsworth  was  named  chief  justice, 
and  Shelby  Corzine,  Benjamin  C.  Franklin,  Robert  W. 
Williamson  and  James  W.  Robinson  were  elected  dis- 
trict judges  for  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  dis- 
tricts in  the  order  named.  Prosecuting  attorneys  for 
each  district  and  county  judges  were  also  elected.  The 
subdivisions  of  Texas  under  the  Mexican  regime  were 
automatically  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution,  and  the   old   municipalities   became   counties. 

43 
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Within  three  months  after  the  convening  of  the  first 
congress  the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  new  republic 
was  in  operation. 

The  official  seal  adopted  was  slightly  different  from 
the  present  seal  of  the  state  of  Texas,  but  its  chief 
feature  was  the  single  star,  as  at  present.  The  star 
dated  back  to  the  provisional  government  of  Henry 
Smith,  and  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  its  origin.  At 
that  time  the  fashion  prevailed  of  wearing  huge  but- 
tons on  overcoats,  and  it  is  said  that  Governor  Smith 
possessed  an  overcoat  the  buttons  of  which  were  deco- 
rated with  a  large  star.  When  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  organized  Smith,  it  is  said,  in  lieu  of 
any  better  seal,  provided  one  by  the  simple  process  of 
cutting  one  of  these  buttons  from  his  overcoat.  The 
star  of  that  overcoat  button  remains  the  seal  of  Texas 
to  this  day.  The  national  standard  adopted  in  1836 
was  not  that  which  is  now  familiarly  known  as  the 
flag  of  Texas.  It  consisted  of  a  single  golden  star  in 
the  center  of  an  azure  field.  This  flag  was  superseded 
in  1839  when  the  permanent  standard — consisting  of 
a  white  star  in  a  blue  vertical  bar,  with  two  horizontal 
bars  of  white  and  red — ^was  adopted. 

In  designating  the  seat  of  government,  the  first  con- 
gress started  a  controversy  which  lasted  throughout  the 
life  of  the  republic,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sectionalism 
between  the  east  and  west  which  figured  frequently  in 
political  contests.  The  town  of  Houston  was  founded 
near  the  San  Jacinto  battlefield,  on  a  league  of  land 
purchased  for  that  purpose  by  A.  C.  and  J.  K.  Allen, 
shortly  after  the  battle.  This  newly  created  munici- 
pality   was    officially    designated    the    capital    of    the 
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republic  until  the  year  1840,  when,  it  was  provided, 
a  permanent  capital  would  be  named.  This  action  was 
resented  by  the  people  of  the  "west,"  by  which  was 
meant  the  section  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado 
rivers.  However,  the  seat  of  government  was  moved 
accordingly,  and  congress  began  its  first  called  session 
in  the  new  town  on  May  1,  1837,  only  a  few  days  more 
than  a  year  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

The  first  congress  provided  also  for  the  purchase  of 
new  vessels  for  the  navy.  This  was  important,  for  the 
vessels  of  the  Mexican  navy  were  making  war  on  Texas 
commerce  and  attempting  a  blockade  of  Texas  ports. 
The  need  of  an  adequate  navy  had  been  emphasized 
when  William  H.  Wharton,  while  returning  from 
Washington  on  the  Invincible^  of  the  Texas  navy,  was 
captured  and  taken  to  Matamoros.  However,  vessels 
could  not  be  obtained  at  once,  and  it  was  not  until  1839 
that  those  provided  for  by  the  first  congress  were  de- 
livered. Meantime,  the  old  navy  had  ceased  to  exist, 
the  vessels  having  been  wrecked  or  captured.  Inci- 
dentally, when  John  H.  Wharton  learned  of  his 
brother^s  capture,  he  obtained  permission  from  President 
Houston  to  go  to  Matamoros  to  negotiate  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Taking  thirty  Mexican  prisoners  with 
him,  he  sailed  to  Matamoros  and  landed  under  a  flag 
of  truce.  Instead  of  consenting  to  an  exchange,  the 
Mexicans  placed  John  H.  Wharton  under  arrest,  with 
the  result  that  both  brothers  were  prisoners.  Subse- 
quently, however,  both  escaped  and  returned  to  Texas. 

The  problem  of  the  army  was  a  perplexing  one.  It 
was  necessary  to  maintain  a  standing  body  of  troops, 
for  the  danger  of  Mexican  invasion  was  sufficiently  real 
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to  require  Texas  to  be  in  a  position  to  repel  it  on  the 
shortest  notice.  A  constant  stream  of  "volunteers"  con- 
tinued to  come  to  Texas  from  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, and  the  result  w^as  that  the  force  was  kept  at  a 
greater  strength  than  necessity  required,  and  certainly 
greater  than  the  country  could  afford  to  support. 
Indeed,  the  army  itself  had  become  a  danger,  for  the 
inadequate  support  provided  by  the  government  created 
a  condition  calculated  to  promote  mutiny  and  there  was 
talk  of  unauthorized  expeditions  into  Mexico.  But  to 
discharge  any  portion  of  the  men  entailed  the  expense 
of  paying  them,  and  the  government  was  without  funds 
for  this  purpose.  In  this  situation  President  Houston 
fixed  upon  the  device  of  granting  furloughs  to  a  large 
number,  thus  reducing  the  army  considerably.  Then 
an  order  was  issued  refusing  to  receive  volunteers  from 
the  United  States,  unless  they  obtained  passports  from 
the  Texas  agent  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  official  was 
instructed  not  to  accept  any  unless  they  provided  them- 
selves, at  their  own  expense,  with  good  arms,  clothing 
for  six  months  and  two  months^  rations.  Even  after 
these  limitations  were  set  upon  the  army,  however,  it 
was  very  expensive,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  new 
republic  to  support.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  government. 

These  financial  difficulties  were  very  great  indeed, 
and  they  presented  a  problem  which  perplexed  the 
Texan  statesmen  throughout  the  period  of  independ- 
ence. The  Republic  of  Texas  came  into  being  at  a 
time  when  conditions  were  as  unfavorable  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be  so  far  as  financing  the  new 
government  was  concerned.     A  financial  panic  swept 
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over  the  United  States  in  1837  and  money  could  not  be 
obtained  even  for  enterprises  offering  more  certain  and 
quicker  returns  than  that  of  underwriting  an  infant 
nation.  When  Houston  became  president  he  found  the 
treasury  empty  and  the  republic  burdened  by  a  debt  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  It  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  the  varied  expenses 
incident  to  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government 
had  to  be  met.  The  only  asset  which  Texas  had  was 
its  vast  public  domain.  The  revenue  that  could  be 
raised  by  taxation,  whether  on  property  or  on  commerce, 
was  almost  negligible.  It  was  plain  to  all  that  money 
could  be  obtained  only  by  loans  and  the  sale  of  land. 
But  Texas  was  so  generous  in  granting  lands  to  new 
settlers  and  to  soldiers  that  there  was  no  market  for 
such  land  as  the  government  sought  to  sell  and,  as  the 
public  domain  was  also  the  chief  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment's credit,  there  was  no  market  for  its  securities. 
Moreover,  land  was  about  the  cheapest  thing  to  be  had 
in  the  United  States  just  at  that  time,  for  the  panic 
had  debased  land  values  to  a  minimum.  Texas  was 
comparatively  a  wilderness,  and  when  good  land  could 
be  had  in  thickly  settled  sections  of  the  United  States 
almost  for  the  asking,  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
Texas  lands  were  rendered  practically  worthless.  There 
were  scarcely  more  than  forty  thousand  people,  exclud- 
ing Indians,  in  Texas  during  the  period  of  the  new 
government's  organization,  and  while  immigration  was 
increasing  this  number  rapidly,  it  could  not  increase 
the  sources  of  revenue  as  rapidly  as  it  added  to  the 
expenses  of  the  government. 

No  character  of  financial  genius,  therefore,  could 
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have  solved  the  problem  of  financing  the  new  republic 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  above  criticism.  That  mistakes 
were  made  by  the  men  who  had  attempted  the  task  is 
not  cause  for  wonder.  It  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise. The  wonder  is  that  there  were  not  more  mis- 
takes, and  that  such  loose  financing  as  was  done  was 
due  to  inexperience  and  inefficiency  rather  than  to 
cupidity. 

The  Texas  congress,  at  its  first  session,  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  problem.  Its 
solution  seemed  simple.  The  future  of  Texas  was 
assured  and  development  would  bring  wealth.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  float  a  loan,  secured  by  the  public 
domain,  until  such  time  as  adequate  sources  of  revenue 
should  be  developed.  There  was  much  ^'big  talk''  at 
that  first  session  about  the  future  of  Texas,  and  the 
great  scheme  known  as  the  Texas  Railroad,  Navigation 
&  Banking  Company,  in  which  many  members  of  con- 
gress held  stock,  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that 
prevailed.  The  only  measure  congress  provided  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  the  government,  therefore,  aside 
from  passing  a  tariff  law  and  authorizing  the  sale  of 
land  scrip  through  agents,  was  a  bill  directing  the 
negotiation  of  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars.  This 
afforded  no  relief  and  by  the  time  the  special  session 
convened  on  May  1,  1837,  the  government  was  in  a 
condition  of  distress.  '  The  agents  authorized  to  sell 
land  scrip  had  made  no  reports  and  the  commissioners 
who  had  gone  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate  the  loan 
had  sent  back  such  discouraging  accounts  of  financial 
conditions  that  there  was  no  hope  of  relief  from  that 
source.    The  army  was  almost  in  mutiny,  not  only  be- 
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cause  the  soldiers  had  not  been  paid,  but  because  they 
had  been  on  scant  rations  for  some  time.  Hardly  any- 
body in  the  public  service  had  received  full  pay,  the 
revenue  obtained  from  import  duties  being  scarcely 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  collecting  it.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
members  of  the  Texas  congress  fell  into  the  error  of 
issuing  notes,  v^hich  would  be  acceptable  in  payment  of 
all  public  dues.  On  June  7,  1837,  therefore,  congress 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  such  notes,  bearing  ten  per  cent  interest 
and  redeemable  five  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 
Ten  days  later  a  property  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  a  system  of  occupation  taxes  were 
provided  for,  but  as  it  was  intended  that  the  govern- 
ment notes  would  be  receivable  in  payment  of  these  and 
other  taxes,  they  were  partially  nullified  beforehand. 

There  was  delay  in  issuing  the  notes,  however,  for 
congress  had  also  provided  that  tariff  duties  must  be 
paid  in  specie  or  the  notes  of  solvent  banks,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  contended  that  there  was  a 
conflict  in  the  two  measures.  The  government's  em- 
barrassment continued,  therefore,  until  the  second  con- 
gress met  in  September.  President  Houston  reported 
to  that  congress  that  "since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  administration,  during  the  first  year  there  was 
at  the  disposition  of  the  executive  or  in  the  treasury 
but  five  hundred  dollars."  He  declared  that  the  finances 
of  the  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
had  been  "in  a  more  embarrassed  situation  doubtless 
than  any  other  nation  ever  experienced."  To  meet  this 
situation,  congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  on  October 
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23,  1837,  directing  that  the  notes  be  issued  immedi- 
ately. Thus  it  was  that  the  Texas  "red-backs,"  as  the 
notes  were  called,  came  into  being.  The  system  then 
commenced  was  continued  during  the  administration  of 
Houston's  successor.  It  ran  the  inevitable  course  of 
such  systems.  The  notes  passed  at  par  for  a  while, 
but  when  the  amount  in  circulation  was  increased  by 
new  issues  they  began  to  fall  in  value.  In  less  than 
three  years  they  declined  to  about  twenty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  during  the  fourth  year  they  reached  ten 
cents.  Finally,  when  congress  passed  a  law  in  January, 
1842,  providing  that  the  notes  would  no  longer  be 
accepted  by  the  government  in  payment  of  taxes  and 
other  public  dues,  the  notes  became  practically  worth- 
less. A  total  of  nearly  five  million  dollars  of  these 
notes  was  issued  before  the  final  collapse.  After  that 
the  government  adopted  the  plan  of  issuing  "exchequer 
bills,"  but  because  of  the  practical  repudiation  of  the 
notes,  these  bills  declined  the  first  year  to  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  dollar,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
never  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  such  bills 
in  circulation  at  one  time. 

The  five  million  dollar  loan  was  never  floated.  The 
government  entrusted  to  Gen.  James  Hamilton  the  task 
of  negotiating  this  loan,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
placing  it.  He  spent  much  time  in  Paris  and  London 
in  connection  with  this  mission  and,  though  for  a  while 
it  appeared  certain  he  would  succeed  in  floating  the  loan 
in  France,  the  negotiations  finally  came  to  an  end  with 
charges  of  bad  faith  on  both  sides.  Meantime  the 
bonds,  representing  the  total  issue  of  five  million  dollars, 
were  hypothecated  as  security  for  a  loan  of  four  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  from  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  Philadelphia.  This  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  money  borrowed  by  Stephen  F.  Austin  in  1836, 
making  a  total  of  less  than  a  half  million  dollars  in 
all,  constituted  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  But  the  total  public  debt  was  in  excess  of 
nine  million  dollars  before  the  republic  ceased  to  exist. 

More  than  half  of  this  immense  debt  was  incurred 
during  the  administration  of  President  Lamar.  Lamar 
has  been  blamed  for  this,  for  the  increased  expendi- 
tures during  his  regime  were  occasioned  by  his  aggres- 
sive policy  toward  Mexico  and  the  Indians,  coupled 
with  what  might  be  called  his  "ambitious  nationalism." 
However,  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  which 
should  weigh  in  Lamar's  favor  in  passing  judgment  on 
him.  Houston's  attitude  toward  the  Indians  was  con- 
ciliatory,  and  his  policy  with  respect  to  the  Mexicans 
was  to  let  them  alone,  but  events  which  occurred  during 
the  closing  months  of  his  first  administration  created 
widespread  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  more  aggressive 
policy  in  both  instances,  and  Lamar  inherited  this  sit- 
uation. Houston  really  had  an  easy  time  of  it  with 
the  Mexicans.  Mexico  made  no  move  to  reconquer 
Texas  during  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  for  the  government  was  too  much  occupied 
with  other  things.  The  Mexican  treasury  was  empty, 
and  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
all  clamoring  for  the  payment  or  adjustment  of  claims 
and  other  debts  which  had  piled  up  during  the  first 
decade  of  Mexican  independence.  Besides  there  were 
the  usual  revolutionary  disturbances  in  various  sections 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  while  the  attempt  was 
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made  to  maintain  an  army  at  Matamoros,  and  even  to 
prepare  another  expedition  into  Texas,  the  need  of 
troops  to  suppress  such  uprisings  repeatedly  postponed 
aggressive  action.  Indeed,  so  inactive  was  Mexico  with 
respect  to  Texas  that  eflFortu  were  made  to  bring  about 
formal  peace  by  having  Mexico  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  new  republic.  One  of  these  efforts  to 
establish  formal  peace  was  initiated  by  Lamar  early  in 
his  administration.  France,  in  exasperation  over  the 
Mexican  method  of  dealing  with  tlie  claims  of  foreign 
nations,  sent  a  fleet  to  Vera  Cru^  and  proceeded  to 
blockade  that  port.  Believing  it  might  be  a  good  time 
to  talk  peace  with  Mexico,  President  Lamar  dispatched 
a  commission,  headed  by  Bernard  E.  Bee,  to  the  scene, 
to  propose  negotiations  to  that  end.  The  Mexican 
authorities  would  not  treat  with  Bee,  however,  and 
nothing  came  of  his  mission.  Previous  attemptJ  to 
bring  about  peace  had  been  made  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  the  efforts  of  the  British  and  French  min- 
isters at  the  Mexican  capital  had  been  without  results. 

Mexico's  trouble  with  France  was  finally  settled, 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  Great  Britain,  but  not 
until  after  there  was  a  skirmish  between  French  and 
Mexican  troops  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  chief  fruit  of  which 
was  the  reestablishment  of  Santa  Anna  in  popular  favor. 
Santa  Anna  lost  a  leg  in  the  skirmish,  but  he  capitalized 
the  event  so  shrewdly  that  it  might  be  truthfully  said 
that  he  used  that  leg  to  make  a  long  stride  toward 
regaining  the  place  he  had  occupied  formerly  as  the 
absolute  dictator  of  the  Mexican  nation. 

These  events  served  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Mexicans  sufficiently  to  preclude  any  formidable  opera- 
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tions  against  Texas,  and  Houston  had  no  trouble  in 
maintaining  the  policy  of  letting  them  alone.  The 
Indians  still  hoped  to  have  the  Texas  government  rec- 
ognize the  treaties  the  colonists  had  made  with  them 
during  the  revolution,  guaranteeing  them  the  posses- 
<§ion  of  their  lands,  so  that  Houston's  conciliatory  policy 
toward  them  was  carried  out  successfully  during  most 
of  his  first  administration.  However,  during  the  clos- 
ing months  of  his  term  a  series  of  events  began  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  strong  sentiment  among  the 
Texans  for  a  more  aggressive  policy.  General  Filisola, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  Mexican  force  at  Matamoros, 
had  been  intriguing  for  some  time  to  incite  the  Indians 
and  native  Mexicans  in  Texas  against  the  Anglo- 
American  population.  Through  his  agent,  Manuel 
Flores,  who  also  maintained  headquarters  at  Matamo- 
ros, Filisola  kept  in  constant  touch  with  certain  indi- 
viduals in  Texas  who  carried  on  an  agitation  among 
the  Indians.  As  a  result  of  these  activities  there 
occurred  during  the  summer  of  1838  an  uprising  of 
native  Mexicans  in  the  region  around  Nacogdoches, 
which  was  subsequently  joined  by  a  number  of  dis- 
gruntled Indians.  This  episode  has  been  called  the 
"Cordova  rebellion,''  its  leader  being  a  Mexican  named 
Vicente  Cordova.  For  nearly  ten  months — from  the 
beginning  of  August,  1838,  to  the  middle  of  May, 
1839 — an  armed  band  of  about  one  hundred  Mexicans 
and  a  contingent  of  Indian  allies  that  at  times  reached 
two  hundred  in  number,  terrorized  the  people  of  the 
northeastern,  northwestern  and  western  frontiers  of 
Texas.  General  Rusk  raised  a  force  of  volunteers  and 
pursued  Cordova  and  his  band  into  the  Cherokee  coun- 
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try  in  August,  but  they  made  their  escape,  and  spent 
the  fall  and  winter  along  the  upper  Trinity  and  the 
Brazos  among  the  Indians,  urging  them  to  commit 
depredations  against  the  whites.  Some  of  Cordova's 
followers  and  their  Indian  allies  committed  depreda- 
tions in  northeast  Texas  during  the  fall,  however,  and 
in  October  General  Rusk  and  a  force  of  volunteers 
attacked  them  at  a  Kickapoo  village  in  the  section  which 
now  comprises  Anderson  county  and,  after  killing 
eleven  of  their  number,  dispersed  the  band. 

Meantime,  Filisola  was  succeeded  at  Matamoros  by 
Gen.  Valentino  Canalizo,  and  the  latter  proceeded  to 
work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  Cordova,  Flores  and 
other  agents  among  the  Indians  to  carry  on  a  constant 
warfare  against  the  settlers.  But  in  March,  1839, 
Colonel  Burleson  and  a  party  of  hastily  gathered  vol- 
unteers from  the  territory  around  Bastrop,  fought  a 
battle  near  the  town  of  Seguin  with  Cordova  and  his 
followers,  in  which  several  of  the  latter  were  killed, 
and  Cordova  was  compelled  to  flee  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  Two  months  later  Flores,  who  had  come  into 
Texas  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  some  thirty  Mexicans 
and  Indians,  evidently  to  confer  with  Cordova  on  the 
details  of  Canalizo's  plan  to  incite  the  Indians,  was 
overtaken  by  a  body  of  seventeen  rangers,  under  Lieut. 
James  O.  Rice,  at  a  point  west  of  the  present  city  of 
Austin,  and  in  the  battle  which  followed  the  Mexican 
agent  was  killed.  Papers  found  on  his  person  revealed 
all  the  particulars  of  the  plan  which  Canalizo  had 
formed  to  incite  the  Indians. 

In  addition  to  this  trouble  there  were  a  number  of 
Indian  outrages  during  the  latter  part  of  1838.    Ameri- 
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can  settlers  were  moving  the  frontier  further  to  the 
west  and  north^  and  the  Indians  resented  these  "en- 
croachments." In  consequence  there  was  a  widespread 
demand  for  a  more  aggressive  policy  by  the  government 
against  the  Indians  and,  when  it  became  known  that 
the  Mexican  authorities  had  been  inciting  the  savages, 
this  created  a  strong  sentiment  for  a  different  policy 
toward  the  Mexicans  also.  It  was  amid  such  conditions 
that  Lamar  succeeded  Houston  as  president  in  Decem- 
ber, 1838. 

Mirabeau  Bonaparte  Lamar  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  many  men  of  more  than  average 
ability  who  were  attracted  to  Texas  by  the  revolution. 
He  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ga.,  on  August  16,  1798. 
His  ancestors  were  Huguenots  who  had  migrated  from 
France  to  North  America  during  the  previous  century, 
and  the  fact  that  his  parents  should  have  named  him  in 
honor  of  Mirabeau  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  indicates 
a  strong  nationalistic  feeling  as  part  of  the  family  heri- 
tage. He  had  participated  in  the  politics  of  Georgia, 
but  with  no  marked  success,  and  had  been  editor  of  a 
newspaper  of  pronounced  free-trade  and  state's  rights 
views.  He  visited  Texas  in  1835,  after  the  revolution 
had  started,  and  made  public  declaration  at  that  time 
of  his  intention  to  settle  in  the  country  permanently. 
He  returned  to  Georgia  and  was  arranging  his  affairs 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  move  to  Texas  when  news  was 
received  of  Santa  Anna's  invasion.  He  hurried  his 
arrangements  and  arrived  at  Velasco  in  March,  1836, 
while  Houston's  army  was  still  encamped  on  the  Brazos. 
Being  unable  to  obtain  a  conveyance  he  started  on  foot 
for   the   camp    and,    after   enduring    much    hardship, 
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reached  the  army  before  the  retreat  to  Harrisburg  was 
begun.  He  displayed  such  gallantry  in  action  the  day 
previous  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  command  the  cavalry,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  served  in  that  capacity  with  distinction 
during  the  battle.  When  Rusk  retired  from  the  cabinet 
of  the  provisional  government  to  succeed  Houston  as 
commander  in  chief,  Lamar  became  Burnet's  secretary 
of  war.  Later  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief 
to  succeed  Rusk  but  because  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
felt  that  their  wishes  had  been  disregarded  in  the 
appointment,  he  gracefully  withdrew.  He  was  then 
elected  vice-president  of  the  republic,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  favor 
annexation  to  the  United  States  and,  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  senate,  was  a  sort  of  leader  of  the  opposition 
during  Houston's  first  administration.  The  constitu- 
tional inhibition  prevented  Houston  from  succeeding 
himself  and  Lamar  was  elected  president  by  almost  a 
unanimous  vote.  David  G.  Burnet  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Lamar's  original  cabinet  was  composed  of 
Bernard  E.  Bee,  secretary  of  state;  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, secretary  of  war;  Memucan  Hunt,  secretary  of 
the  navy;  Richard  G.  Dunlap,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  Charles  Waltrous,  attorney  general.  Lamar 
was  too  ill  to  attend  the  public  inauguration  of  the 
new  administration,  which  was  held  on  December  10, 
1838,  and  his  address  was  read  by  his  secretary.  His 
health  was  precarious  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
term  as  president,  but  he  gave  himself  with  unstinted 
zeal  to  the  service  of  the  country. 

In  his  first  message  to  congress  Lamar  recommended 
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the  adoption  of  a  more  aggressive  policy  toward  the 
Indians  and  even  suggested  taking  the  offensive  in 
dealing  with  Mexico.  "As  long  as  we  continue  to 
exhibit  our  mercy  without  showing  our  strength,"  he 
said,  "so  long  will  the  Indians  continue  to  bloody  the 
tomahawk  and  move  onward  in  the  work  of  rapacity 
and  slaughter.'^  With  respect  to  Mexico  he  said  that, 
while  the  first  desire  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace 
should  be  met  with  alacrity,  "we  should  compel  a  more 
active  prosecution  of  the  war."  "If  peace  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  sword,"  he  declared,  "let  the  sword  do 
its  work."  Lamar  expressed  impatience  with  the  policy 
which  seemed  to  recognize  a  right  of  the  Cherokee  and 
other  Indians  who  had  migrated  from  the  United  States 
to  possess  lands  in  Texas.  The  government  of  Mexico 
had  never  granted  them  such  a  right,  and  the  treaties 
made  with  them  by  the  provisional  government  during 
the  revolution  in  Texas  had  never  been  ratified  by  any 
competent  authority  in  the  Texas  republic.  The  gov- 
ernment had  no  legal  responsibility  to  give  land  to  those 
Indians  and  was  under  no  moral  obligation  to  them, 
he  declared. 

"I  would  respectfully  offer,"  said  Lamar,  "the  fol- 
lowing suggestions:  That  there  be  established,  as  early 
as  practicable,  a  line  of  military  posts,  competent  to 
the  protection  of  our  frontier  from  incursions  of  the 
wandering  tribes  that  infest  our  borders;  and  that  all 
intercourse  between  them  and  our  citizens  be  made 
under  the  eye  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the 
friendly  tribes,  and  prevent  any  collision  between  them 
and  our  citizens,  I  would  recommend  that  each  Indian 
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family  be  permitted  to  enjoy  such  improvements  as  they 
occupy,  together  with  a  suitable  portion  of  land,  without 
interruption  or  annoyance,  so  long  as  they  choose  to 
remain  upon  it,  and  shall  deport  themselves  in  a  friendly 
manner,  being  subordinate  to  our  laws  in  all  criminal 
matters  and  in  matters  of  contract  to  the  authorized 
agents  of  the  government.  To  this  end,  the  appoint- 
ment of  suitable  agents  to  reside  among  the  located 
tribes  would  be  necessary,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
keep  up  a  vigilant  espionage,  cultivate  friendly  relations 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  prevent  all  causes  of  interrup- 
tion and  collision  between  the  Indians  and  our  own 
people.  Commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  make 
treaties  to  this  effect  with  such  tribes  as  are  disposed 
to  peace  and  friendship,  while  those  who  reject  the 
terms  should  be  viewed  as  enemies,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. These  gratuitous  and  liberal  concessions,  on  our 
part,  are  perhaps  due  to  the  regard  which  we  all  enter- 
tain for  peace.  If,  unhappily,  they  should  be  found 
inadequate  to  secure  that  desirable  object,  and  the 
Indians  shall  persist  in  their  extravagant  demands  and 
resolve  upon  war,  then  let  them  feel  that  there  are 
terrors  also  in  the  enmity  of  the  white  man  and  that 
the  blood  of  our  wives  and  children  cannot  be  shed  with- 
out a  righteous  retribution.'' 

In  view  of  this  extensive  program,  Lamar  recom- 
mended the  strengthening  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
and  the  more  extensive  organization  of  the  militia. 

Where  the  money  for  all  this  was  to  come  from  was 
not  very  clear.  Lamar  characteristically  confessed  that 
he  had  not  time  to  inquire  into  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  he  admitted  that  he  had  little  hope  for 
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the  success  of  the  negotiations  for  the  five  million  dollar 
loan.  He  was  unable,  he  said,  to  recommend  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  taxes  and  the  tariff.  The  development  of 
the  country  would  soon  put  the  government  in  an  easy 
condition,  he  said,  and  he  made  no  specific  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  raising  of  revenue.  But  he 
did  recommend  the  organization  of  a  bank,  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government.  Such  a  bank  could 
be  made  safe,  he  thought,  by  pledging  the  public  lands 
and  the  faith  of  the  government  in  support  of  its  credit, 
and  by  an  adequate  deposit  of  specie.  He  did  not  indi- 
cate where  the  specie  for  this  "adequate  deposit''  could 
be  obtained,  which  would  have  been  especially  perti- 
nent in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  banks  in  the 
United  States  had  stopped  specie  payments  at  that  time. 
There  was  very  little  actual  money  of  any  kind  in 
Texas,  and  the  government's  treasury  notes  were  ac- 
cepted as  currency  only  at  a  heavy  discount. 

Congress,  however,  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
Lamar's  views  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  for  public 
sentiment  at  the  moment  was  demanding  an  aggressive 
policy,  and  events  served  to  keep  this  sentiment  alive. 
On  the  very  day  the  president's  message  was  delivered 
a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
regiment  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier.  To  meet  the  expense  of  such 
an  organization,  an  issue  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  promissory  notes  was  authorized.  A  few  days 
later  provision  was  made  for  eight  companies  of  mount- 
ed volunteers,  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  more 
was  appropriated.      Three  additional  companies  »^ere 
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voted  later  and  on  January  24,  1839,  a  million  dollars 
— in  promissory  notes,  of  course — was  appropriated  for 
protection  of  the  northern  and  western  frontiers. 

The  government  was  just  working  out  the  prelimi- 
naries toward  putting  this  program  into  effect  when 
the  papers  found  on  the  body  of  Flores  disclosed  the 
extensive  plans  which  General  Canalizo  had  formed  to 
incite  the  Indians,  especially  the  Cherokees,  to  make 
war  on  the  Texans.  The  papers  implicated  some  of 
the  Cherokee  chiefs  and  Lamar  decided  that  in  pun- 
ishment the  Cherokees  should  be  banished  from  Texas. 
The  vanguard  of  these  Indians,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  come  to  Texas  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  just  about  the  time  that  Stephen  Austin  con- 
ducted his  first  settlers  across  the  Sabine.  They  had 
sent  representatives  to  the  Mexican  capital  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  land,  and  had  received  very  little  satisfaction. 
They  had  then  joined  Hay  den  Edwards  in  the  revolt 
known  as  the  Fredonian  war,  on  the  promise  that  if 
the  revolt  was  successful  all  of  the  northern  part  of 
Texas  would  be  theirs.  Stephen  Austin  and  Sauccdo 
had  induced  them  to  abandon  Edwards  and  had  prom- 
ised them  that  the  Mexican  government  would  put 
them  in  possession  of  lands.  But  there  had  been  delays 
and  postponements  and  nothing  had  been  done.  Then 
when  the  colonists  took  up  arms  against  the  Mexicans, 
and  their  neutrality  was  important,  Sam  Houston  and 
John  Forbes,  as  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Texas,  had  made  treaties 
with  them,  promising  them  lands  in  return  for  their 
neutrality.  They  had  kept  their  part  of  that  compact 
faithfully,  but  the  senate  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  had 
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refused  to  ratify  the  treaties.  It  was  hardly  remark- 
able, therefore,  that  they  gave  ear  to  the  promises  of 
the  Mexican  agents,  who  again  offered  them  lands  if 
they  would  join  in  a  move  against  the  Texans. 

But  Lamar  decided  that  they  must  leave  Texas,  where 
they  had  resided  as  long  as  the  Americans  themselves. 
Whether  this  policy  was  wise  or  not,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  proposal  to  eject  the  Cherokees  was  in  line  with 
Lamar's  major  policy  of  "laying  the  foundations  of  a 
great  empire.^'  It  was  part  of  his  "ambitious  national- 
ism.'^  Lamar  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  from  the  first.  He  had  dreams 
of  another  great  independent  republic,  side  by  side  with 
the  United  States,  which  ultimately  would  stretch  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  He  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  both  New  Mexico  and  California, 
which  were  still  parts  of  Mexico,  would  be  incorporated 
in  this  new  republic.  The  key  to  Lamar's  whole  course 
as  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  lies  in  this.  He 
did  not  conceive  his  task  as  that  of  establishing  stable 
and  economical  government  within  the  settled  sections 
of  Texas.  He  conceived  himself  in  the  role  of  an 
empire-builder,  and  as  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new 
nation  which  would  one  day  rival  the  United  States  in 
area,  population  and  wealth.  If  the  current  of  history 
had  been  different — if  Texas  had  never  been  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  and  if  New  Mexico  and  California 
had  finally  been  annexed  by  Texas  instead — -the  people 
of  the  nation  which  would  have  resulted  would  today 
honor  Lamar  probably  as  the  greatest  man  in  that  na- 
tion's history.  For  certainly  no  other  man  of  equal 
talents  during  this  period  had  such  vaulting  dreams. 
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Anson  Jones,  who,  after  his  return  to  Texas  from  Wash- 
ington, served  in  the  senate  during  Lamar's  adminis- 
tration, took  the  president  and  his  cabinet  to  task  on  the 
scale  of  their  operations.  He  told  Lamar  that  it  was  a 
great  fault  to  think  and  act  as  a  great  nation  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  Texas  was  as  yet  but  "a  first-rate  county." 
He  pointed  out  that  there  were  counties  in  the  United 
States  that  were  ahead  of  Texas  in  wealth  and  produc- 
tion, and  suggested  that  in  following  Lamar's  policies 
Texas  might  "realize  the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the 
ox — and  burst.''  But  this  sort  of  talk  could  not  affect 
Lamar,  who  regarded  all  who  held  to  such  opinions  as 
lacking  in  vision.  The  truth  is,  it  should  be  said  in 
passing,  that  few  men  had  a  clearer  vision  of  the  reali- 
ties with  respect  both  to  the  then  existing  conditions 
of  Texas  and  to  its  future  than  did  Anson  Jones.  And 
the  analogy  used  by  Jones  was  strikingly  to  the  point. 
A  great  part  of  the  problems  which  the  Texas  gov- 
ernment had  to  meet  and  solve  daily  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  a  large  and  populous  county. 
But  it  was  characteristic  of  Lamar's  temperament  that 
he  was  not  nearly  so  much  interested  in  those  problems 
as  in  the  task  of  "laying  the  foundation  of  a  great 
empire."  How  this  attitude  was  regarded  by  Jones, 
who  was  not  personally  unfriendly  to  Lamar  at  this 
time,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  entry  in  Jones's 
memorandum  book,  dated  August  14,  1839: 

"General  Lamar  may  mean  well — I  am  not  disposed 
to  impugn  his  motives — he  has  fine  belles-lettres  talents, 
and  is  an  elegant  writer.  But  his  mind  is  altogether  of 
a  dreamy,  poetic  order,  a  sort  of  political  troubadour 
and   crusader,  and  wholly  unfit  by  habit  or  education 
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for  the  active  duties  and  the  every-day  realities  of  his 
present  station.  Texas  is  too  small  for  a  man  of  such 
wild,  visionary  Vaulting  ambition'.'^ 

This  judgment  may  have  been  a  little  severe.  But 
certainly  Lamar's  temperament  did  not  fit  him  for 
executive  office,  and  his  talents  were  chiefly  forensic  in 
character.  And  certain  it  is  also  that  his  conception 
of  himself  in  relation  to  the  "great  nation  that  was  to 
be"  affected  everything  he  did  in  governing  the  strug- 
gling infant  republic  that  in  actual  fact  existed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  colored  his  view  of  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  Cherokees.  In 
order  to  build  the  great  nation  of  the  future  the  frontier 
must  be  pushed  back  continually.  The  lands  of  the 
Cherokees  should  be  opened  to  colonization  and  civili- 
zation should  take  the  place  of  the  rude  barbarism  of 
the  savages.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  Cherokees  over  their  negotiations 
with  the  Mexicans  and  to  establish  peace  with  them, 
Lamar  decided  that  they  must  leave  Texas.  And,  in 
spite  of  the  empty  treasury  and  the  fast  declining  treas- 
ury notes,  he  proposed  to  purchase  their  improvements 
and  pay  for  their  other  losses,  if  they  would  leave  the 
country  peaceably. 

The  Cherokees  refused  to  go.  They  felt  they  had 
a  right  in  the  country,  and  to  the  lands  which  they 
had  been  cultivating  for  years.  For  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  Cherokees  were  a  semi-civilized  race,  and  lived 
by  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  rather  than  by  hunt- 
ing. They  believed  they  had  as  good  a  right  in  the 
country  as  the  Americans.  So  they  refused  to  comply 
with  Lamar's  proposal.     However,  when  the  commis- 
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sioners  appointed  by  Lamar  met  the  chiefs  in  council, 
the  latter  pretended  to  agree  to  the  terms.  They  said 
they  would  quit  the  country  for  a  consideration,  but 
after  the  chiefs  had  left  the  place  at  which  the  council 
was  held  and  returned  to  their  villages,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  this  was  merely  a  play  for  time,  and  that  the 
Cherokees  were  gathering  their  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting.  Chief  Bowles,  the  leading  chief  of  the 
Cherokees,  was  discovered  two  days  after  the  council 
to  be  retreating  with  his  warriors  to  form  a  junction 
with  reinforcements.  Two  companies  of  regulars  and 
two  of  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Edward  Bur- 
leson, then  commander  in  chief  of  the  Texas  army, 
had  been  previously  sent  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
a  body  of  East  Texas  militia,  under  General  Rusk,  was 
also  on  hand.  When  the  purpose  of  the  Indians  to  resist 
was  discovered,  the  Texans,  with  Burleson  in  command, 
started  in  pursuit.  On  July  17,  1839,  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  a  point  on  the  Neches,  near  the  Indian 
village,  in  what  is  now  Cherokee  county.  The  Indians 
were  defeated  and  Chief  Bowles  was  killed.  The  sur- 
vivors fled  from  the  battlefield  and  ultimately  quitted 
the  country. 

In  passing  it  should  be  said  that  Sam  Houston,  who 
had  become  a  member  of  congress  after  retiring  from 
the  presidency,  introduced  a  bill  reserving  the  Cherokee 
lands  from  settlement,  and  providing  that  they  be  held 
as  a  support  of  the  public  credit.  He  advocated  this 
measure  with  such  eloquence  and  so  effectively  argued 
against  "turning  the  land  over  to  the  speculators"  that 
it  was  passed  by  a  decisive  vote. 

During  the  next  year  Lamar  turned  his  attention  to 
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the  Comanches,  who  had  been  committing  depredations 
in  the  west  and  carrying  off  prisoners.  On  March  19, 
1840,  the  so-called  "council  house  fight,"  in  which 
twelve  Comanche  chiefs  were  killed,  occurred  at  San 
Antonio.  The  chiefs  had  come  by  appointment  to 
discuss  a  treaty,  and  had  been  told  to  bring  with  them 
all  the  prisoners  in  their  possession.  Instead  of  com- 
plying they  brought  only  one  prisoner,  a  little  girl, 
though  it  was  known  there  were  many  others.  The 
chiefs  were  then  informed  that  they  would  be  held  as 
hostages  until  the  other  prisoners  were  delivered  up. 
One  attempted  to  escape  and,  when  challenged  by  a 
sentry  at  the  door,  drew  his  knife.  He  was  shot  down 
and  instantly  the  other  chiefs  drew  their  knives  and 
began  a  desperate  struggle  for  their  liberty.  Efforts 
to  disarm  and  pacify  them  failed,  and  the  Texans  were 
compelled  to  use  their  rifles.  All  of  the  twelve  chiefs 
were  killed.  In  a  fight  with  the  force  of  warriors  who 
accompanied  the  chiefs  to  San  Antonio,  the  Texans 
killed  thirty-five  more  of  the  Indians.  Seven  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

The  Comanches  then  went  on  the  warpath,  but  in 
August  they  were  decisively  defeated  by  a  force  of 
Texas  regulars  under  Gen.  Felix  Huston  in  a  battle 
at  Plum  creek,  near  Gonzales.  In  October  the  same 
year  an  expedition  under  Col.  John  H.  Moore  destroyed 
the  main  Comanche  village  on  the  upper  Colorado  and 
killed  more  than  a  hundred  warriors.  A  more  or  less 
constant  war  with  the  Indians  was  kept  up  during  the 
whole  of  Lamar's  administration,  and  when  Houston 
became  president  again  in  1841,  a  number  of  Indian 
prisoners,  mostly  women  and  children,  were  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Texans,  while  the  Indians  held  several  white 
prisoners.  Houston  restored  the  policy  of  conciliation 
without  delay,  and  it  proved  very  successful.  It  is 
probable  that  Lamar's  aggressive  policy  contributed  to 
some  extent  to  Houston's  success  in  keeping  the  Indians 
quiet  during  his  second  administration,  for  the  savages 
were  glad  to  welcome  peace.  But  Lamar's  policy  was 
very  costly  and  was  counted  by  his  critics  as  among  the 
extravagances  of  his  regime.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  in  the  entire  five  years  of  his  two  terms  as  presi- 
dent, Houston  spent  only  $294,092  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  whereas  Lamar's  Indian  expenses  amounted  to 
more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  three  years. 
In  other  words,  Lamar  spent  in  three  years  more  than 
eight  times  as  much  as  Houston  spent  in  five. 

Houston's  method  of  dealing  with  Indians  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  texts  of  his  letters  to  the  various 
chiefs  from  time  to  time.  The  letter  he  wrote  the 
border  chiefs  when  he  set  about  reestablishing  peace  at 
the  beginning  of  his  second  term  is  characteristic.  "The 
path  between  us  has  been  red,"  he  wrote,  "and  the  blood 
of  our  people  remains  on  the  ground.  Trouble  has  been 
upon  us.  Our  people  have  sorrowed  for  their  kindred 
who  have  been  slain.  The  red  men  have  come  upon 
us,  and  have  slain  and  taken  our  people.  We  found 
them  and  slew  them,  and  have  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  are  with  us  and  are  kindly  treated.  Our 
people  by  you  have  been  sold  5  and  those  with  you  are 
held  in  suffering.  This  is  all  bad,  and  trouble  must 
be  while  we  are  at  war.  I  learn  that  the  red  friends 
want  peace  ^  and  our  hand  is  now  white^  and  shall  not 
be  stained  with  blood.     Let  our  red  brothers  say  this, 
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and  we  will  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  Chiefs  should 
make  peace.  I  send  counselors  to  give  my  talk.  Listen 
to  them.  They  will  tell  you  the  truth.  Wise  chiefs 
will  open  their  ears  and  hear — ^you  shall  have  peace  3 
and  your  people  who  are  prisoners  shall  be  given  up  to 
you  on  the  Brazos,  when  the  council  shall  meet  there. 
You  must  bring  all  the  prisoners  which  you  have  of  ours. 
You  shall  trade  with  our  people  at  new  trading  houses, 
and  no  harm  shall  be  done  to  you  or  your  people.  If 
you  are  friendly  and  keep  peace  with  us,  your  women 
and  children  shall  not  be  harmed.  You  shall  come  to 
our  council  house,  and  no  one  shall  raise  a  hand  against 
you.  Let  the  tomahawk  be  buried,  and  let  the  pipe 
of  peace  be  handed  round  the  council  of  friends.  I 
will  not  forget  this  talk — nor  my  people.''  Houston 
always  addressed  the  Indians  as  "friends''  or  "brothers," 
and  always  inscribed  himself  "your  brother."  Few 
white  men  have  ever  had  so  much  influence  over  Indians 
as  Houston  possessed. 

Another  measure  of  Lamar's,  which  was  in  keeping 
with  his  frontier  policy  and  his  "ambitious  national- 
ism," was  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Austin  and  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Houston  to 
that  place.  The  law  making  Houston  the  capital  pro- 
vided that  it  should  remain  the  seat  of  government  until 
1840,  at  which  time  a  permanent  seat  of  government 
should  be  located.  With  the  approach  of  the  time 
fixed  for  the  designation  of  a  permanent  capital  the 
question  became  one  of  great  public  concern.  The  peo- 
ple of  Houston,  of  course,  desired  that  the  temporary 
location  should  be  made  permanent,  but  every  ambi- 
tious town  in  the  republic,  which  had  any  chance  at  all 
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of  capturing  the  prize,  was  opposed  to  this.  There  was 
an  overwhelming  sentiment,  therefore,  against  leaving 
the  capital  at  Houston.  But  there  was  a  decided  divis- 
ion between  the  "east"  and  the  "west."  Very  naturally, 
however,  there  was  no  unanimity  among  the  people  of 
either  section  about  locating  the  seat  of  government  in 
any  particular  town,  but  each  section  insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  located  in  any  town  in  the  other  section. 
Characteristically,  Lamar  sided  with  the  advocates  of 
a  western  capital,  for  his  larger  vision  of  an  empire 
stretching  to  the  Pacific  comprehended  all  of  Texas, 
of  course,  and  he  expected  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
west  to  be  settled  in  the  not  distant  future.  The  per- 
manent capital  should  be  near  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, and  in  a  few  years,  he  held,  that  center  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  then  existing  frontier.  It 
was  just  like  Lamar  to  think  chiefly  of  the  future.  But 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  agreement  among  the  towns 
of  what  was  then  called  the  west  fixing  upon  one  par- 
ticular town.  Consequently  it  was  decided  to  build  an 
entirely  new  town  and  to  locate  it  on  the  frontier. 

The  opponents  of  this  program,  among  whom  was 
Sam  Houston,  pointed  out  that  the  capital  ought  to 
serve  the  present  as  well  as  the  future,  and  that  it 
should  be  located  nearer  to  the  existing  center  of  popu- 
lation. Moreover,  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
at  a  point  that  would  insure  greater  protection  of  the 
archives  of  the  government  and  would  not  expose  the 
government  to  the  danger  of  interruption  of  business 
or  capture  in  the  event  of  invasion.  The  frontier  was 
no  place  for  the  capital,  they  argued,  but  the  advocates 
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of  the  frontier,  through  a  coalition  of  the  entire  west 
and  much  of  the  center  of  the  settled  section  of  Texas, 
won  the  day.  It  was  held  that  locating  the  capital  on 
the  frontier  would  afford  greater  protection  to  the  thin- 
ly settled  sections,  and  the  protection  of  the  frontier 
was  the  popular  political  slogan  of  the  moment. 

Accordingly,  a  bill  was  passed  in  January,  1839,  pro- 
viding for  the  naming  of  a  commission,  to  be  composed 
of  five  members,  to  select  the  location  and  purchase 
land  for  a  townsite.  The  bill  provided  that  the  site 
must  be  within  the  territory  between  the  Brazos  and 
the  Colorado  and  north  of  the  old  San  Antonio  road, 
which  crossed  the  Colorado  at  the  present  town  of  Bas- 
trop. The  commissioners  should  be  named  by  a  joint 
vote  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  after  they  had 
purchased  the  site,  an  agent,  appointed  by  the  president, 
should  lay  off  the  town  and  erect  the  public  buildings. 
This  program  was  carried  out  without  delay.  Albert 
C.  Horton  of  Matagorda,  Isaac  W.  Burton  of  Houston 
county,  William  Menifee  of  Colorado,  Isaac  Camp- 
bell of  San  Augustine,  and  Louis  P.  Cooke  of  Brazoria 
were  elected  commissioners  to  select  and  purchase  the 
site.  On  April  15,  1839,  these  commissioners  reported 
to  President  Lamar  that  they  had  purchased  7,135 
acres  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  river, 
near  the  foothills  of  the  Colorado  mountains,  where  a 
start  had  already  been  made  to  found  the  town  of  Wa-' 
terloo.  The  consideration  paid  for  this  land  was  twenty-, 
one  thousand  dollars  in  treasury  notes.  : 

President  Lamar  promptly  appointed  Edwin  Wal- 
ler as  the  agent  to  establish  the  town.  The  site  was  al- 
most a  complete  wilderness,  only  two  families,  those  of 
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Harrell  and  Hornsby,  residing  on  the  land.  There  were 
no  settlements  north  of  it  on  the  Colorado,  and  the 
nearest  communities  to  the  northeast  on  the  Brazos  were 
sixty  miles  away.  San  Antonio  was  eighty-four  miles 
to  the  southwest,  with  no  settlements  between,  and  there 
were  only  a  few  families  on  the  Colorado  between  the 
site  and  the  town  of  Bastrop.  Waller  laid  oS  the  land 
in  lots  and  streets  and  selected  a  site  for  the  public  build- 
ings. The  lots  were  then  sold  at  auction,  and  soon  that 
wilderness  was  the  scene  of  intense  activity.  Lumber 
was  transported  from  Bastrop,  thirty-five  miles  away, 
and  carpenters  and  laborers  were  set  to  v/ork  building 
a  town.  Within  six  months  after  the  site  was  selected 
the  town  was  a  reality.  It  consisted  of  a  large  board 
building  for  the  meetings  of  congress,  a  two-story  frame 
"President's  mansion,"  a  number  of  board  hotels  or 
taverns,  and  log  houses  for  the  departments  and  for 
residences.  These  were  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
tents  and  other  temporary  places  of  abode.  The  new  cap- 
ital, in  accordance  with  the  law  creating  it,  was  named 
Austin,  in  honor  of  Stephen  Fuller  Austin,  the  "father 
of  Texas,"  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1839, 
the  fourth  congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  began  its 
sessions  there.  By  that  time  it  was  a  community  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  people. 

Those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  disposed  to 
criticize  Lamar  as  a  visionary  dreamer,  counted  the 
placing  of  the  capital  at  Austin  as  among  his  sins.  But 
the  passing  of  time  has  vindicated  his  vision,  for  the 
only  criticism  that  is  likely  to  be  heard  today  about  the 
location  of  the  capital  is  that  it  is  too  far  east  instead 
of  west.   Lamar's  habit  of  giving  chief  emphasis  to  the 
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future  proved  to  be  a  happy  circumstance  in  this  in- 
stancCj  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Houston^  during  his  sec- 
ond term,  seized  upon  the  first  excuse  that  offered  to 
move  the  seat  of  government  back  to  the  town  of  Hous- 
ton. 

Another  instance  in  which  time  abundantly  vindi- 
cated Lamar's  habit  of  "considering  the  future'^  was 
his  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  setting  aside  part 
of  the  public  domain  as  an  endowment  of  public  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  in  this  respect  he  was  far  ahead  of  his 
contemporaries.  Public  free  schools  were  then  a  nov- 
elty in  most  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
many  of  them  the  advocacy  of  education  of  all  children 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  was  regarded  as  extreme 
radicalism.  Lamar,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  had  imbibed  from  him  a  zeal  for 
education  similar  to  that  which  had  led  Jefferson  to  re- 
gard as  a  greater  honor  the  fact  that  he  had  founded 
the  University  of  Virginia  than  that  he  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  urged  upon  congress, 
therefore,  the  importance  of  education  as  an  adjunct  of 
free  government,  and  very  wisely  pointed  to  the  public 
domain  as  the  best  means  through  which  to  insure  it. 

"If  we  desire  to  establish  a  republican  government 
upon  a  broad  and  permanent  basis,''  he  said,  "it  will  be 
our  duty  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  and  wxll-regulated 
system  of  mental  and  moral  culture.  Education  is  a 
subject  in  which  every  citizen  and  especially  every  par- 
ent, feels  a  deep  and  lively  concern.  It  is  one  in  which 
no  jarring  interests  are  involved,  and  no  acrimonious 
political  feelings  excited j  for  its  benefits  are  so  univer- 
sal that  all  parties  can  unite  in  advancing  it.     It  is  ad- 
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mitted  by  all  that  the  cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian 
genius  of  democracy  and,  while  guided  and  controlled 
by  virtue,  is  the  noblest  attribute  of  man.  It  is  the  only 
dictator  that  freemen  acknowledge  and  the  only  secur- 
ity that  freemen  desire.  The  influence  of  education  in 
the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  renders  luminous 
what  was  before  obscure.  It  opens  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  and  improvement  of  all  the  faculties  of  man, 
and  imparts  vigor  and  clearness  to  those  important 
truths  in  the  science  of  government,  as  well  as  of  mor- 
als, which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance.  Without  its  aids  how  perilous  and  insuffi- 
cient would  be  the  deliberations  of  a  government  like 
ours!  How  ignoble  and  useless  its  legislation  for  all  the 
purposes  of  happiness!  How  fragile  and  insecure  its 
liberties!  War  would  be  conducted  without  the  science 
necessary  to  secure  success,  and  its  bitterness  and  calami- 
ties would  be  unrelieved  by  the  ameliorating  circum- 
stances which  the  improved  condition  of  man  has  im- 
parted to  it.  Peace  would  be  joyless,  because  its  train 
would  be  unattended  by  that  civilization  and  refinement 
which  alone  can  give  zest  to  social  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments \  and  how  shall  we  protect  our  rights  if  we  do  not 
comprehend  them?  And  can  we  comprehend  them 
unless  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  things,  and  practice  the  habit  of  enlight- 
ened reflection?  Cultivation  is  necessary  to  the  supply 
of  rich  intellectual  and  moral  fruits,  as  are  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman  to  bring  forth  the  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  earth. 

"But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  to  this  honor- 
able congress  any  extended  argument  to  enforce  the  prac- 
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tical  importance  of  this  subject.  I  feel  fully  assured 
that  it  will,  in  that  liberal  spirit  of  improvement  which 
pervades  the  social  world,  lose  not  the  auspicious  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  literary  instructions,  with  an  in- 
fluence commensurate  with  our  future  destinies.  To 
patronize  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  industry 
and  charity,  has  been  near  to  the  heart  of  the  good  and 
wise  of  all  nations,  while  the  ambitious  and  the  igno- 
rant would  fain  have  threatened  a  policy  so  pure  and 
laudable.  But  the  rich  domes  and  spires  of  edifices  con- 
secrated to  these  objects,  which  are  continually  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  throwing  their  scenic  splendor  over  civ- 
ilization and  attesting  the  patriotism  of  their  founders, 
show  that  this  unhallowed  purpose  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. Our  young  republic  has  been  formed  by  a 
Spartan  spirit.  Let  it  progress  and  ripen  into  Roman 
firmness  and  Athenian  gracefulness  and  wisdom.  Let 
those  names  which  have  been  inscribed  on  the  standard 
of  her  national  glory  be  found  also  on  the  pages  of  her 
history,  associated  with  that  profound  and  enlightened 
policy  which  is  to  make  our  country  a  bright  link  in  that 
chain  of  free  states  which  will  some  day  encircle  and 
unite  in  harmony  the  American  continent.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  will  true  glory  be  perfected;  and  our  nation, 
which  has  sprung  from  the  harsh  trump  of  war,  be  ma- 
tured into  the  refinements  and  tranquil  happiness  of 
peace. 

"Let  me,  therefore,  urge  upon  you,  gentlemen,  not 
to  postpone  the  matter  too  long.  The  present  is  a  pro- 
pitious moment  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  moral 
and  intellectual  edifice,  which  will  in  after  ages  be 
hailed  as  the  chief  ornament  and  blessing  of  Texas.     A 
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suitable  appropriation  of  lands  to  the  purpose  of  general 
education  can  be  made  at  this  time,  without  inconven- 
ience to  the  government  or  the  people  5  but  defer  it  until 
the  public  domain  shall  have  passed  from  our  hands,  and 
the  uneducated  youths  of  Texas  will  constitute  the  liv- 
ing monuments  of  our  neglect  and  remissness.'' 

Congress  was  impressed  by  Lamar's  proposal,  and  on 
January  26,  1839,  passed  a  law  providing  that  three 
leagues  of  land  should  be  set  aside  in  each  county  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools  or  academies.  Where 
there  was  not  sufficient  good  land  in  a  county,  it  was 
provided  that  public  land  elsewhere  in  the  republic 
should  be  assigned  to  that  county  for  this  purpose.  This 
allotment  of  land  was  increased  the  following  year  to 
four  leagues  for  each  county,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vision was  made  fixing  a  minimum  educational  stand- 
ard for  teachers.  This  latter  measure  provided  that  all 
teachers  must  obtain  certificates,  and  ability  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
geography  was  required  of  all  applicants.  Thus  were 
the  foundations  of  the  school  system  of  Texas  laid. 

It  was  Lamar's  dream  that  the  great  nation  which 
Texas  was  destined  to  be  in  the  future  should  be  com- 
posed of  self-reliant,  independent  and  enlightened  citi- 
zens. Moreover,  he  desired  that  it  should  be  a  nation 
of  home-owners.  There  was  land  for  all,  and  the  found- 
ing of  a  home  required  only  the  willingness  to  labor.  On 
the  same  day  that  the  bill  was  passed  appropriating  land 
for  education,  it  was  also  provided  that  every  immi- 
grant family  that  arrived  during  the  ensuing  year 
should  be  entitled  to  a  headright  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres.    Then,  in  order  to  protect  every  family  in 
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the  republic  in  the  possession  of  a  home,  congress  passed 
a  homestead  law.  This  law  provided  that  there  was 
reserved  to  every  citizen  or  head  of  a  family  in  the  re- 
public, ^'free  and  independent  of  the  power  of  a  writ 
of  fieri  facias  or  other  execution  issuing  from  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  whatever,"  the  following 
property: 

"Fifty  acres  of  land  or  one  town  lot,  including  his  or 
her  homestead  and  improvements  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  in  value  3  all  household  and  kitchen  fur- 
niture (provided  it  does  not  exceed  in  value  two  hundred 
dollars)  j  all  implements  of  husbandry  (provided  they 
shall  not  exceed  fifty  dollars  in  value)  3  all  tools,  appa- 
ratus, and  books  belonging  to  the  trade  or  profession  of 
any  citizen;  five  milch  cows,  one  yoke  of  work  oxen 
or  one  horse,  twenty  hogs,  and  one  year's  provisions." 

The  law  provided  also  that  "all  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
contravening  or  opposing  the  provisions  of  this  act  be 
and  they  are  hereby  repealed 3  provided,  the  passage  of 
this  act  shall  not  interfere  with  contracts  between  par- 
ties heretofore  made." 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  "homestead  law" 
ever  passed  in  any  country.  When  it  is  considered  that 
in  so  enlightened  a  country  as  Great  Britain  imprison- 
ment for  debt  was  still  in  vogue  at  the  time  this  act  was 
passed  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  its  progressive  charac- 
ter is  given  striking  emphasis.  The  present  "homestead 
law"  of  Texas,  it  should  be  said,  is  of  a  more  sweeping 
character,  and  most  of  the  evils  which  are  complained 
of  today  as  being  the  fruit  of  its  operation  are  due  large- 
ly to  the  elaborations  which  have  been  added  to  this 
original  statute.     In  the  colonial  period  and  under  the 
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republic  Texas  became  in  a  very  true  sense  a  "land  of 
beginning  again,"  and  such  measures  as  the  homestead 
law  were  the  natural  product  of  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed. Men  went  to  Texas  in  those  days  to  make  a  new 
start  in  life  and  many  thousands  succeeded  in  doing  this 
in  a  marked  degree.  The  record  of  their  achievements, 
could  it  be  compiled,  would  constitute  an  inspiring  nar- 
rative. 
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In  1839  a  series  of  federalist  revolts  of  considerable 
proportions  broke  out  in  different  sections  of  Mexico 
and  for  two  years  the  centralist  regime  was  in  almost 
constant  danger.  General  Urrea,  who  had  directed  the 
massacre  of  the  Texans  under  Johnson  and  Grant  in 
1836,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment, and  for  a  time  he  was  very  successful.  Gomez 
Farias,  who  had  been  vice-president  during  the  early 
part  of  Santa  Annans  administration,  returned  from 
exile  and  also  took  a  hand  in  the  effort  to  restore  the 
constitution  of  1824.  In  Coahuila  and  the  adjoining 
territory  General  Canales  headed  a  movement,  which 
culminated  in  a  declaration  of  independence  and  the 
establishment  of  the  "republic,  ^of  the  Rio  Grande.'' 
Yucatan  and  Tabasco,  two  states  bordering  on  the  gulf, 
at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Mexico,  also  set  up  for 
themselves  as  the  republic  of  Yucatan.  Bustamante 
found  himself  continually  menaced  from  some  quarter 
or  another,  and  his  authority  became  only  nominal  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Santa  Anna,  using  his  new 
popularity  with  a  calculating  discretion,  managed  to 
inject  himself  into  the  situation  from  time  to  time  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attach  glory  to  his  own  name  without 
increasing  the  prestige  of  Bustamante.     By  these  tac- 
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tics  he  finally  succeeded  in  creating  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  his  return  to  power,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  plan^  known  as  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  he  was  de- 
clared provisional  president  of  the  republic  on  October 
9,  1841. 

The  "republic  of  ^he  Rio  Grande,"  though  short- 
lived, was  viewed  with  favor  in  Texas.  General  Canales 
made  overtures  to  Lamar  looking  to  an  alliance,  but  the 
latter's  vision  of  the  great  nation  of  the  future  did  not 
extend  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  he  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  new  "republic.'^  Many 
Texans,  however,  on  their  own  responsibility,  enlisted 
as  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  "republic  of  the  Rio 
Grande,"  and  participated  in  several  battles  in  Coa- 
huila  before  the  project  finally  collapsed. 

But  Lamar  took  a  different  attitude  toward  the  Re- 
public of  Yucatan,  which  had  a  considerable  coast  line 
to  defend.  The  vessels  for  the  new  Texas  navy  were  de- 
livered in  1839,  and  when  the  government  of  Yucatan 
proposed  to  Lamar  a  plan  of  naval  cooperation  he  con- 
sented to  the  arrangement.  The  Yucatan  government 
agreed  to  supply  the  money  for  the  support  of  the  Texas 
navy  if  it  would  enlist  in  a  war  upon  Mexican  vessels 
and  provide  adequate  protection  to  Yucatan's  coast.  As 
this  would  relieve  the  Texas  treasury  of  a  considerable 
burden,  apparently  without  diverting  the  navy  from  its 
main  business,  Lamar  regarded  it  as  a  favorable  arrange- 
ment for  Texas.  It  did  not  turn  out  to  be  so  favorable 
for  Texas  in  the  long  run,  but  for  a  period  the  Texas 
navy  was  practically  transferred  to  the  service  of  Yuca- 
tan.   In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that  the  republic  of 
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Yucatan  maintained  its  independence  for  three  years, 
after  which  it  peacefully  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  central  government  of  Mexico  again. 

Lamar  declined  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  "repub- 
lic of  the  Rio  Grande"  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  extending  the  influence  of 
Texas  south  of  that  river.  But  he  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  extending,  not  only  the  influence,  but  the 
actual  jurisdiction  of  the  Texan  government  in  another 
direction.  The  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
as  understood  by  the  Texan  government,  were  set  forth 
in  an  act  of  congress,  approved  by  President  Houston  on 
December  19,  1836.  This  act  provided  that  from  and 
after  its  passage  "the  civil  and  political  jurisdiction  of 
this  republic  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  extend  to  the 
following  boundaries,  to-wit:  beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  river,  and  running  west  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  three  leagues  from  land,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  thence  up  the  principal  stream  of  said 
river  to  its  source,  thence  due  north  to  the  forty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  along  the  boundary 
line  as  defined  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  to  the  beginning."  The  act  also  authorized 
the  President  to  "open  a  negotiation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  soon  as  in  his 
opinion  the  public  interest  requires  it,  to  ascertain  and 
define  the  boundary  line  as  agreed  upon  in  said  treaty." 
No  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  limits  with  the  United  States,  but,  because  of 
the  continuance  of  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico,  there 
had  been  no  agreement  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
boundaries.   The  boundaries,  as  set  forth  in  the  act,  in- 
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eluded  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  "up  the  principal  stream  of  said  river  to  its 
source,"  and  this  constituted  an  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
over  territory  which  had  never  been  within  the  province 
of  Texas  during  the  Spanish  regime,  and  much  of 
which  had  never  even  been  part  of  the  state  of  Texas 
and  Coahuila.  Lamar  proposed  that  this  doubtful  ter- 
ritory should  be  brought  under  the  actual  jurisdiction  of 
the  Texan  government. 

The  town  of  Santa  Fe,  the  principal  settlement  in 
New  Mexico,  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  consequently  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  as  defined  in  the  act  quoted  above.  During 
Houston's  administration  no  attempt  was  made  to  en- 
force the  jurisdiction  thus  declared,  for  there  really  was 
no  legal  basis  for  this  boundary,  other  than  the  claim 
of  the  Texans,  and  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
line  was  subject  to  modification  through  negotiation 
with  Mexico,  whenever  formal  peace  should  be  agreed 
upon.  When  Lamar  became  president,  however,  he 
took  the  position  that  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  should  adopt  measures  to  extend  its  authority 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  would 
include  Santa  Fe.  In  his  annual  message  in  1839  he 
urged  upon  congress  the  importance  of  some  action  in 
the  matter.  This  was  in  keeping  with  Lamar's  "ambi- 
tious nationalism"  and  his  dream  of  "an  empire  ex- 
tending from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific."  Bills 
were  subsequently  introduced  in  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, appropriating  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
an  expedition  to  establish  Texan  authority  over  the  ter- 
ritory, but  in  both  cases  the  proposal  was  decisively  de- 
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feated.  In  spite  of  such  legislative  disapproval  of  the 
project,  however,  Lamar  persisted  in  the  belief  that  it 
should  be  undertaken. 

On  April  14,  1840,  Lamar  addressed  a  letter  to  "the 
citizens  of  Santa  Fe,"  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Texas  had  entered  the  family  of  nations,  that  the 
new  republic  had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  that  its  commerce  was  extending  "with 
a  power  and  celerity  seldom  equalled  in  the  history  of 
nations.''  He  tendered  to  them  a  full  participation  in 
these  blessings,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  should 
be  able  to  send  commissioners  to  visit  them  in  September 
to  explain  more  minutely  the  condition  of  the  country, 
the  seaboard,  and  the  correlative  interests  "which  so 
emphatically  recommend,  and  ought  perpetually  to  ce- 
ment, the  perfect  union  and  identity  of  Santa  Fe  and 
Texas." 

This  letter  was  inspired  by  information  Lamar  had 
received  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  Santa  Fe  and 
adjoining  settlements  in  New  Mexico  were  restless  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  governor  of  the  territory.  That  dig- 
nitary, one  Manuel  Armijo,  was  a  local  despot,  who 
had  been  the  sole  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  place  for  a  number  of  years.  Under  the 
federal  constitution  of  the  Mexican  republic.  New 
Mexico  had  been  classed  as  a  "territory,"  and  in  theory 
was  subject  directly  to  the  authority  of  the  national 
government.  But,  due  to  its  remoteness  from  the  cap- 
ital, Armijo  was  the  absolute  ruler  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  profitable  trade  which  Santa 
Fe  had  carried  on  with  St.  Louis  ever  since  the  latter 
place  had  passed  from  Spanish  to  American  jurisdiction 
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in  1804.  The  evident  purpose  of  Lamar's  communica- 
tion was  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Santa  Fe 
the  idea  that  should  they  choose  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  petty  tyrant,  they  would  be  afforded  support  by 
the  Republic  of  Texas.  However,  Lamar  received  no 
reply  to  his  letter  and,  due  to  legislative  opposition,  he 
did  not  send  the  promised  commission  in  September. 

But  the  project  of  sending  an  expedition  to  Santa  Fe 
continued  to  occupy  Lamar's  mind  in  the  face  of  the 
disapproval  of  many  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
Texas.  It  took  such  hold  of  his  imagination  that  he 
finally  came  to  the  decision  to  undertake  it  without  con- 
gressional authority.  Nor  was  it  the  mere  wish  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  that  impelled 
him  to  this  course.  The  trade  with  Santa  Fe,  of  which 
St.  Louis  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly,  was  considerable 
and  very  profitable,  and  if  it  could  be  diverted  to  Texas 
great  economic  benefits  would  be  gained.  It  was  true 
that  the  region  between  the  settled  portions  of  Texas 
and  Santa  Fe  was  an  unknown  wilderness  to  the  Texans, 
but  Lamar  believed  that  a  practicable  route,  over  which 
ultimately  a  military  road  might  be  built,  could  be 
found,  and  that  in  time  this  might  become  a  great  high- 
way of  commerce  which  would  bind  to  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment all  the  territory  which  it  traversed.  In  the 
spring  of  1841,  therefore,  he  began  forming  plans  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Santa  Fe. 

Lamar's  plan  was  to  send  a  government  commission, 
consisting  of  three  members,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
invite  the  people  of  Santa  Fe  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Texan  flag.  A  military  escort 
would  accompany  the  commission  and  a  delegation  of 
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merchants  and  traders  would  be  invited  to  go  along  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
the  people  of  the  town.  When  his  plans  were  complete 
in  outline,  Lamar  announced  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Cooke,  R.  F.  Brenham  and  Jose  Antonio  Na- 
varro as  commissioners,  and  issued  an  invitation  to  mer- 
chants to  join  the  expedition.  He  then  named  Gen. 
Hugh  McLeod  to  command  the  military  escort,  which 
should  consist  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  and 
provided  that  merchants  and  others  intending  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  should  rendezvous  at  Austin. 

In  the  papers  of  Anson  Jones  there  is  a  letter  from 
A.  C.  Hyde,  written  from  Austin  on  May  27,  1841, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  how  Lamar's  action  in  sending 
out  this  expedition  was  regarded  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries. "Everything  here/'  wrote  Hyde  to  Jones, 
"is  alive  with  the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  which  will  prob- 
ably start  about  the  10th,  and  cost  the  government  about 
a  half  million.  Things  are  getting  on  worse  than  ever 
in  the  departments,  they  paying  no  attention  to  the  acts 
of  congress.  .  .  .  They  have  sent  to  New  Orleans  for 
another  half  million  of  the  notes,  which  are  to  be  given 
out  before  the  next  congress  meets,  in  addition  to  what 
may  be  collected.''  Jones  inscribed  the  following  en- 
dorsement on  this  letter:  "The  Santa  Fe  expedition 
was  not  only  unauthorized  by  congress,  but,  in  effect, 
positively  inhibited.  I  voted  against  it  on  all  occasions, 
and  the  project  received  but  few  votes.  The  appropria- 
tions for  its  expenses  were  made  without  the  authority 
of  law,  and  by  the  despotic  exercise  of  executive  power, 
which  no  monarch  would  have  dared  venture  upon  in 
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these  times.  This  administration  will  be  described  by 
the  poet  in  two  lines,  as  ^a  chase  of  silly  hopes  and  fears, 
begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears.'  '^ 

Whether  the  couplet  quoted  by  Jones  justly  charac- 
terizes Lamar's  administration  or  not,  it  certainly  de- 
scribes the  Santa  Fe  expedition  very  aptly.  It  was  in- 
deed "begun  in  folly"  and  "closed  in  tears."  In  two 
comprehensive  paragraphs,  Rives  sums  up  the  folly  of 
its  conception  and  inauguration.  "President  Lamar  and 
his  friends,"  he  says,  "believed  that  if  a  strong  party  of 
Texans  showed  themselves  in  New  Mexico  the  inhabi- 
tants would  gladly  revolt  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Texan  government.  They  did  not, 
however,  reflect  that  grumbling  at  a  governor  of  their 
own  race  and  language  was  a  very  diflFerent  thing  from 
welcoming  alien  rulers,  and  that  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  might  possibly  be  familiar  with  the  fable  of 
King  Log  and  King  Stork.  Under  these  impressions, 
therefore,  the  Texan  government  committed  the  same 
blunder  that  the  Spaniards  had  committed  in  sending 
their  absurdly  inadequate  expedition  to  Mexico  in  1 829, 
and  again  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  military  maxim 
that  no  expedition  should  be  sent  into  a  foreign  country, 
no  matter  how  dissatisfied  the  inhabitants  may  be  with 
their  own  government,  which  is  not  fully  adequate,  of 
itself,  to  the  object  proposed." 

"Not  only  was  the  expedition  inadequate  in  size,"  he 
continues,  "but  it  turned  out  also  to  be  inadequately 
equipped  for  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  The  fact 
was  that  nobody  knew  anything  about  the  country  to  be 
traversed.  Apart  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Santa  Fe,  they  had  no  notion  of  where  they  were  going. 
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A  Mexican  who  accompanied  them  had  been  a  trapper 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Red  river,  and  had  been  in 
New  Mexico,  but  he  was  utterly  lost  long  before  he 
reached  the  Mexican  settlements.'' 

Armed  with  an  official  proclamation,  in  which  Prcsi- 
i  dent  Lamar  invited  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
vicinity  to  cover  themselves  with  the  protection  of  the 
I  Texan  flag,  the  expedition  left  Brushy  Creek,  about 
*  fifteen  miles  above  Austin,  on  June  21,  1841.  Besides 
I  the  commissioners  and  the  military  escort,  it  included 
'  about  fifty  others,  chiefly  merchants  and  traders,  and 

was  accompanied  by  George  W.  Kendall  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune^  who  afterwards  wrote  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  expedition.  For  about  six  weeks  the  jour- 
ney was  pleasant  enough,  for  its  course  lay  through 
country  which  afforded  a  plentiful  supply  of  game  for 
food,  and  in  which  there  was  an  abundance  of  water 
and  grass  for  the  horses  and  cattle.  But  after  that  they 
entered  country  of  a  very  different  character.  It  was 
mountainous  and  arid,  and  when  the  last  of  the  cattle 
was  slaughtered  and  provisions  ran  short,  the  party  be- 
gan to  encounter  difficulties.  To  obtain  food  in  a  wil- 
derness for  a  company  of  more  than  three  hundred  men 
would  have  been  no  small  task  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. But  in  a  country  where  there  was  neither  vegeta- 
tion nor  game,  and  where  even  water  was  extremely 
scarce,  it  was  practically  impossible.  Realizing  that 
starvation  would  soon  be  an  impending  danger  if  pro- 
visions were  not  obtained,  the  commissioners  decided 
to  send  three  men  ahead  to  announce  the  approach  of 
the  expedition  and  to  return  with  food.  Accordingly, 
the  three  chosen — Rowland,  Baker  and  Rosenberry,  by 
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name — set  out  for  San  Miguel,  which  was  believed  to 
be  the  nearest  settlement,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  con- 
tinued their  weary  march,  losing  their  way  at  times  and 
being  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  subsisting  on 
such  food  as  could  be  found  in  the  barren  country 
through  which  they  passed.  They  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  snails  and  lizards.,  and  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  many  of  them  were  compelled  to  proceed 
on  foot,  their  horses  having  been  lost  in  a  stampede. 
Kendall  says  that  "every  tortoise  and  snake,  every  liv- 
ing and  creeping  thing''  was  snatched  up  and  devoured 
by  the  men  "with  a  rapacity  that  nothing  but  the  direst 
hunger  could  induce."  Three  weeks  of  such  conditions 
brought  the  unhappy  pilgrims  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion and,  no  word  having  been  received  from  Rowland, 
Baker  and  Rosenberry,  it  was  decided  that  the  best 
mounted  men  should  push  on  ahead,  while  the  rest  es- 
tablished camp  and  remained  in  the  wilderness  until 
relief  could  be  sent. 

Col.  William  G.  Cooke,  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners, took  command  of  the  advance  party,  and  he 
set  out  with  about  ninety  men.  After  experiencing 
much  hardship  this  party  finally  reached  a  sheep  ranch 
on  Rio  Gallinas,  and  here  they  feasted  on  mutton,  the 
first  wholesome  food  they  had  eaten  for  weeks.  From 
this  place  Capt.  William  P.  Lewis,  who  spoke  Spanish, 
and  four  others  were  sent  on  toward  San  Miguel,  bear- 
ing a  letter  to  the  alcalde  announcing  the  approach  of 
the  expedition  and  declaring  its  friendly  character. 

Meantime,  Rowland,  Baker  and  Rosenberry  arrived 
at  the  Mexican  settlements  early  in  September.    They 
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were  promptly  placed  under  arrest,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
testations that  the  mission  was  a  peaceful  one,  which 
claim  they  supported  by  displaying  copies  of  President 
Lamar's  proclamation,  printed  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Armijo  set  about  immediately  to  alarm  the  people  by 
circulating  the  report  that  the  Texans  were  coming  to 
conquer  the  country,  and  that  they  would  kill  them  all 
and  burn  their  homes.  A  condition  of  general  excite- 
ment was  created  and  soon  the  whole  population  was 
ready  to  join  in  repelling  the  "invaders.^'  Howland  es- 
caped from  his  captors  with  the  intention  of  making  his 
way  back  to  the  main  party  to  warn  them  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  he  was  recaptured  and  shot. 

Captain  Lewis  and  his  four  companions  spent  the 
night  of  September  14  in  the  little  village  of  Anton 
Chico.  On  their  way  thither  they  had  learned  of  the 
arrest  of  Howland,  Baker  and  Rosenberry,  and  of  the 
general  excitement  of  the  people,  and  during  the  night 
information  was  brought  to  them  by  persons  in  the  vil- 
lage that  they  also  would  be  arrested  the  next  day  and 
shot.  Next  morning,  however,  they  resumed  their  jour- 
ney toward  San  Miguel,  but  were  soon  met  by  a  force 
of  Mexican  soldiers,  who  compelled  them  to  dismount 
and  took  them  into  custody.  The  Mexicans  then  turned 
around  and  started  with  their  prisoners  toward  Santa 
Fe.  The  prisoners  were  bound  together  with  ropes  and 
were  required  to  walk,  surrounded  by  their  captors. 
After  passing  through  San  Miguel  and  proceeding  all 
day  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Fe,  the  company  encoun- 
tered Governor  Armijo  himself  and  a  force  of  about 
six  hundred  men  on  their  way  to  meet  the  Texas  expe- 
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ditlon.  Srmijo  questioned  the  prisoners  and  finding 
that  Captain  Lewis  understood  Spanish,  he  ordered  him 
to  accompany  his  force  as  interpreter. 

By  this  time  Colonel  Cooke  and  his  party  had  ar- 
rived at  Anton  Chico,  where  it  was  decided  to  await  the 
return  of  Captain  Lewis.  When  Lewis  did  return  he 
was  accompanied  by  Armijo  and  the  force  of  Mexican 
soldiers.  It  would  have  been  useless  for  Colonel  Cooke, 
with  only  eighty-five  men,  to  have  attempted  resist- 
ance in  the  face  of  such  great  odds.  The  Mexicans  out- 
numbered his  little  company  by  more  than  seven  to  one. 
However,  it  is  a  fact  that  should  be  recorded  that  Lewis 
had  rnade  terms  with  Armijo  by  the  time  the  governor 
came  upon  Cooke's  company,  and  he  represented  that 
Armijo  and  the  people  were  friendly  and  thus  induced 
Cooke  to  surrender.  It  may  be  that  the  governor  de- 
ceived Lewis,  though  this  is  contradicted  by  the  warm 
terms  in  which  Armijo  afterwards  commended  Lewis's 
services  in  an  official  report  to  the  Mexican  government. 
But  whether  he  Vv^as  a  traitor  or  merely  an  unsuspecting 
tool,  Lewis  assured  Cooke  that  if  the  Texans  would  give 
up  their  arms  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
Santa  Fe  for  several  days  for  the  purpose  of  trading, 
after  which  their  arms  would  be  returned  to  them. 
Cooke  surrendered,  but  discovered  immediately  that  he 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  treachery.  He  and  his 
whole  company  were  taken  to  Santa  Fe  as  prisoners.  A 
few  days  later  the  two  hundred  men  who  had  been  left 
in  camp,  most  of  whom  were  now  weakened  and  ill 
from  want  of  food,  dragged  their  way  to  the  Mexican 
settlements.     They  were  promptly  made  prisoners  by  a 
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superior  force  of  Mexicans.  Thus  the  entire  expedition 
was  captured  by  Armijo  without  the  necessity  of  firing 
a  single  shot. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  affair  to  the  Mexican 
government,  however,  it  was  represented  that  two  great 
.victories  had  been  gained  over  the  Texans,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  "glorious  triumphs''  was  made  the 
occasion  of  universal  public  rejoicing  at  the  national 
^capital.  The  news  was  received  on  the  eve  of  Santa 
Anna's  election  as  provisional  president,  and  his  parti- 
sans among  the  newspapers  capitalized  it  by  making  it 
appear  that  in  some  way  it  magnified  the  glory  of  their 
idol.  It  was  decided  that  the  prisoners  should  be  sent 
to  Mexico  City  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tional government.  On  October  17,  1841,  therefore, 
the  unhappy  Texans  were  started  from  San  Miguel  on 
the  long  journey  to  Mexico  City  on  foot. 

From  the  moment  of  their  surrender  the  prisoners 
;were  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  Armijo's  soldiers, 
and  the  march  from  San  Miguel  to  the  border  of  New 
Mexico  at  El  Paso  was  one  of  almost  constant  torture. 
Many  of  the  men  were  ill  from  privation  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  some  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  go- 
ing. The  commander  of  their  guard  had  no  sympathy 
for  such  men,  and  those  who  faltered  in  the  march  were 
brutally  treated  and  in  many  instances  they  were  shot 
down  in  their  tracks  and  their  bodies  left  by  the  wayside. 
During  the  three  weeks  consumed  by  the  journey  to  El 
Paso,  the  prisoners  were  in  constant  fear  for  their  lives. 
But  at  the  border  they  were  turned  over  to  troops  of  the 
national  government  and  thenceforth  they  were  treated 
more  humanely.   However,  the  journey  was  a  long  and 
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arduous  one.  To  add  to  their  other  miseries  smallpox 
broke  out  among  the  prisoners  and  a  number  of  them 
died  from  this  disease.  A  rather  amusing  aspect  of  the 
journey  was  the  fact  that  it  soon  became  evident  to  the 
prisoners  that  they  were  on  exhibition.  They  were  pa- 
raded through  the  principal  streets  of  every  city  and 
town  between  El  Paso  and  Mexico  City,  the  object  be- 
ing to  display  before  the  gaping  crowds  this  evidence 
of  the  great  power  of  Santa  Anna's  government.  Amer- 
ican prisoners  constituted  a  spectacle  worth  going  miles 
to  behold,  and  the  very  most  was  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  moving  of  the  captives  to  Mexico  City 
afforded.  For  three  months  this  march  was  kept  up, 
and  finally  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  which  had 
left  Texas  in  high  spirits  eight  months  before  arrived 
at  the  Mexican  capital  early  in  February.  There  they 
were  thrown  into  prison. 

Members  of  the  party  who  claimed  citizenship  of 
other  countries  appealed  to  their  respective  diplomatic 
representatives  for  aid,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  the  Mexican  capital  these  were  re- 
leased in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  affair  creat- 
ed great  indignation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  news- 
papers printed  vivid  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
prisoners.  There  were  demands  that  the  government 
take  prompt  steps  in  their  interest,  and  as  a  result  Waddy 
Thompson  of  South  Carolina  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  pro- 
cure their  release.  The  Mexican  government  reluc- 
tantly released  those  who  could  claim  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  or  of  European  governments,  but  the 
rest  were  kept  confined  in  military  prisons  for  four 
months.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  Santa  Anna  decided 
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to  utilize  the  prisoners  in  treating  his  countrymen  to  an- 
other display.  So  on  June  16,  1842,  in  celebration  of 
the  feast  day  of  Santa  Anna's  patron  saint,  most  of  the 
Texans  were  released.  Jose  Antonio  Navarro,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  was  kept  in  prison  at  the  capital 
until  December,  1844,  the  object  being  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  him,  inasmuch  as  he  was  of  Mexican  blood, 
a  native  of  San  Antonio.  He  was  then  moved  to  Vera 
Cruz,  from  which  place  he  escaped  and  returned  to 
Texas  early  in  1845. 

President  Lamar's  administration  came  to  an  end 
while  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  were  being  marched  to 
Mexico  City.  Vice-President  Burnet,  who  had  served 
as  president  during  a  few  months  in  the  winter  of  1840- 
1841,  while  Lamar  was  absent  in  the  United  States  for 
medical  treatment,  was  a  candidate  to  succeed  his  chief, 
but  he  had  to  bear  the  onus  of  Lamar's  alleged  extrava- 
gance and  his  opponent  was  the  popular  "hero  of  San 
Jacinto,"  Sam  Houston.  There  was  now  as  great  a  de- 
mand for  retrenchment  as  there  had  been  for  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier  at  the  beginning  of  Lamar's  admin- 
istration, and  Burnet  was  decisively  defeated  by  Hous- 
ton. Houston  was  inaugurated  in  December,  1841,  and 
immediately  he  announced  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
policies  of  Lamar.  He  declared  that  three-fourths  of 
the  money  consumed  in  Indian  wars  during  Lamar's 
administration  could  have  been  saved  by  following  a 
policy  of  conciliation  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  and 
he  advised  the  establishment  of  peace  with  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  How  successful  this  policy  proved  has 
already  been  recounted.  Houston  advocated  extreme 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  a  re- 
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duction  of  the  number  of  officers  and  the  adoption  of  a 
pay-as-you-go  policy.  And  while  admitting  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  renew  efforts  to  establish  formal  peace 
with  Mexico,  he  recommended  that  no  aggressive  atti- 
tude should  be  assumed  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish trade  with  the  Mexicans  on  the  border. 

Houston,  however,  was  destined  to  reap  where  Lamar 
had  sown.  The  aggressive  attitude  displayed  by  the 
sending  of  an  armed  expedition  to  Santa  Fe  seemed 
to  the  Mexican  leaders  to  call  for  retaliation  by  Mexico. 
Accordingly  plans  were  started  for  an  expedition  into 
Texas.  On  January  9,  1842,  Gen.  Mariano  Arista 
issued  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  "the  department 
of  Texas"  from  Monterey,  announcing  that  he  would 
shortly  undertake  an  invasion  of  the  "department."  He 
promised  amnesty  and  protection  for  all  who  would 
refrain  from  taking  up  arms  to  oppose  the  invading 
army,  and  pointed  out  that  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence was  hopeless.  While  Mexico  held  out  "the  olive 
branch  of  peace  with  one  hand,"  he  said,  "she  would 
direct  with  the  other  the  sword  of  justice  against  the 
obstinate." 

The  copies  of  this  address  and  the  news  of  the  fate 
of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  reached  Texas  about  the  same 
time.  There  was  great  grief  among  the  relatives  of 
the  Texans  who  had  gone  on  the  expedition,  and 
general  excitement  prevailed.  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  the  opinion  was  expressed  on  all  sides  that 
"something  should  be  done."  The  "something"  which 
congress  decided  upon  supplies  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  in  history  of  a  futile  "blowing  off  of  steam" 
by  a  legislative  body.     For  it  immediately  passed  an 
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act  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
to  include  the  two  CaliforniaSj  the  whole  of  the  states 
of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  and  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  parts  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Durango 
and  Sinaloa.  The  futility  of  the  action  may  be  judged 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  territory  thus  "annexed" 
contained  a  population  of  nearly  two  million  people, 
whereas  Texas  had  not  yet  attained  one  hundred  thou- 
sand! Houston,  of  course,  vetoed  the  bill.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  act  could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  make 
Texas  a  laughing-stock  among  the  nations,  and  that 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  undertake  such  an  invasion 
of  Mexican  territory  as  the  act,  if  regarded  seriously, 
must  contemplate,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Texas  abroad.  But  congress  was  determined 
to  "do  something,"  so  it  passed  the  bill  over  the  presi- 
dent's veto.  That,  of  course,  was  the  last  heard  of  it, 
for  the  establishing  of  such  boundaries  as  the  act  set 
forth  was  unthinkable. 

But  the  Mexican  threat  of  an  invasion  of  Texas  was 
not  quite  so  idle  a  boast  as  the  action  of  the  Texas 
congress.  On  March  3,  1842,  a  small  company  of 
Mexicans  appeared  suddenly  at  Goliad  and  occupied 
the  town,  and  two  days  later  a  force  of  five  hundred, 
under  command  of  General  Vasquez,  captured  San 
Antonio  without  meeting  resistance.  At  the  same 
time  another  detachment  occupied  Refugio.  It  looked 
as  if  a  formidable  invasion  was  under  way,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed  throughout  Texas.  "The  war, 
after  great  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  is 
upon  us,"  wrote  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  to  a 
friend,  "without  the  slightest  effort  having  been  made 
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by  us.  Our  people  are,  however,  turning  out  well  and 
hastening  westward,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
to  meet  the  enemy  and  notwithstanding  every  advan- 
tage has  been  givfen,  we  rely  upon  the  energy  and 
courage  of  our  people  to  achieve  most  brilliant  results.'^ 
The  people  were  indeed  hastening  westward.  In  a  few 
days,  more  than  three  thousand  men  were  under  arms 
and  moving  from  all  sections  of  Texas  in  the  direction 
of  San  Antonio.  President  Houston,  after  issuing  a 
proclamation  calling  out  the  militia,  wrote  to  the  Texan 
consul  at  New  Orleans  to  accept  volunteers  in  the 
United  States,  provided  they  were  equipped  with  arms 
and  supplies.  But  the  enemy  had  other  plans  of  war- 
fare. Santa  Anna  evidently  had  no  intention  of  con- 
ducting a  campaign  on  the  soil  of  Texas.  Vasquez, 
acting  under  orders,  held  San  Antonio  for  only  two  days 
and  then  retired  from  the  town  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
advanced.  Within  a  week  all  the  Mexican  detach- 
ments had  quitted  Texas  and  withdrawn  to  the  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  "invasion''  proved  to  be 
merely  a  raid.  But  the  country  was  aroused  and  by 
March  15  there  were  about  three  thousand  Texans 
gathered  at  San  Antonio.  The  general  sentiment  among 
them  was  in  favor  of  a  counter-march  into  Mexico,  but 
the  Texan  government  was  in  no  condition  to  sustain 
such  a  campaign.  Houston  dispatched  Gen.  Alexander 
Somervell  to  take  command  of  the  volunteers,  with 
instructions  that  in  no  circumstances  should  an  invasion 
,of  Mexico  be  attempted.  He  declared  that  it  would 
require  four  months  of  preparation  to  insure  the  success 
of  such  an  expedition  and  fixed  July  20  as  the  earliest 
date  for  starting  such  a  move.     He  then  issued  a  call 
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for  a  special  session  of  congress  to  meet  at  Houston 
on  July  27.  President  Houston  had  seized  upon  the 
first  opportunity  to  discredit  Austin  as  a  proper  site  for 
the  capital  and,  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  Arista^s 
address  threatening  an  invasion,  had  moved  the  seat  of 
government  to  Houston  again.  This  action  was  opposed 
by  the  people  of  Austin,  and  they  organized  an  armed 
force  and  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  archives  from 
that  place.  This  incident  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"archive  war." 

Somervell  reached  San  Antonio  on  March  17  and 
found  the  men  there  clamoring  for  invasion.  More- 
over, they  refused  to  accept  Somervell  as  their  com- 
mander and  insisted  upon  their  right  to  elect  one  of 
their  own.  They  chose  Gen.  Edward  Burleson  as 
leader,  but  in  the  face  of  President  Houston's  opposi- 
tion to  an  immediate  invasion,  Burleson  could  do 
nothing  but  disband  the  men.  In  doing  so,  however, 
he  took  occasion  to  criticize  Houston  severely  for  his 
stand.  There  was  some  partisan  politics  mixed  up  in 
this  incident,  and  Somervell  reported  to  the  secretary 
of  state  that  the  next  presidency  was  involved  in  it.  "I 
have  no  doubt  political  intrigue  has  been  at  work,''  he 
wrote,  "with  the  view  to  block  out  the  next  President. 
It  is  a  rough  concern,  and  no  glory  that  can  be  won 
in  the  field  can  ever  polish  it.  I  think  there  is  a  move 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  also.  The  hobby  on  which  they 
ride  is  ^invasion  of  Mexico'  to  give  peace  and  happiness 
to  poor  suffering  Texas,  and  thereby  achieve  immortal 
glory  for  themselves." 

Meantime,  the  Texas  minister  at  Washington  also 
wrote  the  secretary  of  state,  informing  him  that  the 
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report  of  a  contemplated  invasion  of  Mexico  was  in- 
juring Texas  in  the  United  States.  "President  Houston, 
I  perceive,"  he  wrote,  "has  issued  his  proclamation 
convening  congress.  .  .  .  War  or  no  war,  I  suppose, 
is  the  question.  We  can  get  men,  but  no  money,  for 
invasion.  Our  friends  think  the  measure  impolitic. 
The  excitement  is  doing  us  great  injury  here.  Men 
with  property  will  not  emigrate  to  Texas.  They  know 
Mexico  to  be  utterly  powerless,  and  dread  the  result  of 
the  excitement.  They  think  us  partaking  too  much  of 
the  revolutionary  character  of  the  Mexicans."  Con- 
sidering that  the  United  States  had  just  emerged  from 
a  controversy  with  Mexico  over  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners, 
the  feeling  reported  by  the  Texan  minister  is  not  difB- 
cult  to  understand. 

When  congress  met  Houston  submitted  a  message 
recommending  war.  While  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
Mexico  could  never  reconquer  Texas,  he  said  he  had 
bcome  convinced  a  counter-invasion  was  advisable  in 
order  to  implant  in  the  Mexicans  a  desire  for  peace. 
Congress  voted  for  a  declaration  of  war  and  appro- 
priated ten  million  acres  of  land  to  prosecute  it,  but 
Houston  took  the  position  that  an  invasion  could  not  be 
adequately  organized  and  supported  by  this  means,  and 
vetoed  the  measure.  So  the  war  scare  came  to  an  end 
for  the  time  being. 

The  Mexicans,  however,  were  evidently  watching  the 
course  of  events  in  Texas  and  governing  their  actions 
accordingly,  for  no  sooner  had  congress  adjourned  than 
preparations  were  set  under  way  for  another  raid.  On 
September  11,  1842,  while  the  district  court  was  in 
session  at  San  Antonio,  Gen.  Adrian  WoU  and  a  force 
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of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred strong,  appeared  before  the  town  and  demanded 
its  surrender.  The  small  body  of  Texan  troops  stationed 
there  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand  and,  rein- 
forced by  men  in  attendance  at  the  court  session,  made 
a  show  of  resistance.  The  struggle  was  hopeless,  how- 
ever, and  fifty-three  Texans,  including  the  presiding 
judge,  Anderson  Hutchison,  and  all  the  attorneys  pres- 
ent, were  made  prisoners.  Again  the  country  was 
aroused  and  a  march  of  volunteers  to  the  relief  of  San 
Antonio  was  begun.  On  March  18a  force  of  Texans, 
about  two  hundred  strong,  which  had  reached  Salado 
creek,  on  the  outskirts  of  San  Antonio,  enticed  Woll 
and  part  of  his  men  into  an  ambush.  The  Texans,  who 
were  commanded  by  Col.  Matthew  Caldwell,  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  superior  force  of  Mexicans, 
and  the  latter  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  one  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  However,  a  small  band  of  volun- 
teers, under  Capt.  Nicholas  Dawson,  which  was  en  route 
to  reinforce  Colonel  Caldwell,  was  surrounded  by  a 
force  of  four  hundred  Mexicans  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  away  from  the  scene  of  battle,  and  slaughtered. 
Keeping  out  of  rifle  range,  the  Mexicans  poured  artil- 
lery fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  Texans,  heedless  of  their 
efforts  to  surrender.  Of  a  total  of  fifty-three  men, 
forty-one  were  killed,  ten  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
two  escaped.  Woll  then  retired  into  San  Antonio,  but 
two  days  later  he  evacuated  the  place  and  began  a 
retreat  to  the  Rio  Grande,  taking  all  the  Texan  pris- 
oners with  him.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  Caldwell, 
but  he  reached  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border  without 
further  difficulty. 
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The  "invasion"  had  again  proved  to  be  only  a  raid. 
But  this  time  the  demand  for  retaliation  in  the  form 
of  an  invasion  of  Mexico  was  so  pronounced  that 
Houston  could  not  ignore  it.  He  issued  a  call  for  vol- 
unteers to  rendezvous  at  San  Antonio  for  this  purpose, 
and  again  he  ordered  General  Somervell  to  take  com- 
mand. Somervell  complied  with  the  president's  orders 
without  enthusiasm.  He  proceeded  to  San  Antonio, 
where  he  found  about  twelve  hundred  men.  They 
were  poorly  organized,  being  divided  into  several  camps, 
and  were  without  proper  equipment  or  supplies  for  an 
expedition.  Somervell  was  reluctant  to  begin  an  inva- 
sion of  Mexico  with  such  a  force  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  he  procrastinated  for  more  than  a  month 
before  making*  a  move  to  carry  out  Houston's  orders. 
Meantime  about  five  hundred  of  the  volunteers  had  left 
for  home,  and  when  the  march  for  the  border  was 
begun  on  November  1 8  Somervell  had  only  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  under  his  command.  At  Laredo  two 
hundred  of  these  decided  to  go  no  further,  and  left  the 
expedition.  With  the  remainder  Somervell  marched 
along  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  Texas  side  until  he  came 
to  a  point  opposite  the  town  of  Guerrero.  Then  he 
crossed  the  river  to  the  Mexican  side,  but,  having  become 
convinced  by  this  time  that  the  enterprise  was  futile, 
he  decided  to  abandon  it.  Accordingly  he  recrossed  the 
river  and,  on  December  19,  1842,  issued  an  order  to  the 
men  to  return  to  Gonzales  and  disband.  Six  captains 
and  their  companies,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  refused  to  obey  this  order  and,  after 
electing  Col.  W.  S.  Fisher  to  command  them,  marched 
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against  the  Mexican  town  of  Mier.  Somervell  and  the 
others  returned  home. 

Mier  was  defended  by  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred 
Mexican  troops,  under  command  of  Gen.  Pedro  Am- 
pudia,  but  the  Texans,  remembering  the  defeat  of 
General  Cos  at  San  Antonio  by  a  small  force  of  Texans 
under  Johnson  and  Milam,  were  not  daunted  by  the 
great  disparity  of  numbers.  They  decided  to  adopt  the 
same  tactics  which  had  been  employed  on  that  occasion. 
On  Christmas  night,  1842,  they  entered  the  town  and 
took  possession  of  a  number  of  outlying  houses.  Their 
plan  was  to  work  through  the  walls  from  house  to 
house,  in  the  same  way  that  Johnson  had  done  at  San 
Antonio.  But  the  odds  were  too  great.  On  the  after- 
noon of  December  26  the  Texans  surrendered  to  Am- 
pudia  after  having  been  given  written  assurance  that 
they  would  be  treated  with  due  consideration  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  men  were 
taken  into  custody  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Santa  Fe 
prisoners,  were  started  on  a  march  to  Mexico  City.  Thus 
within  twelve  months  after  the  Santa  Fe  affair,  Texas 
found  itself  faced  with  another  of  similar  character. 

The  Mier  prisoners,  however,  did  not  propose  to  go 
supinely  to  the  Mexican  capital.  On  the  contrary,  they 
decided  to  watch  their  opportunity  to  escape  and  return 
to  Texas.  After  traveling  under  guard  for  six  weeks, 
therefore,  on  the  morning  of  February  11,  1843,  at  a 
point  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  they 
suddenly  overpowered  their  guards,  seized  the  Mexican 
cavalry  horses  and  rode  furiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
Texas  border.  In  order  to  evade  pursuit,  however,  they 
left  the  main  road  and  soon  lost  their  way  in  the  moun- 
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tains.  Here  the  experience  of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition 
was  repeated.  The  Texans  were  entirely  without  sup- 
plies and  food  was  not  to  be  found  in  that  barren,  moun- 
tainous country.  Even  water  was  scarce  and  in  a  few 
day  they  were  frantic  from  hunger  and  thirst.  Several 
died  of  starvation,  and  when  the  others  were  overtaken 
by  Mexican  troops  they  surrendered  gladly. 

In  punishment  for  their  attempt  to  escape  it  was  de- 
creed that  one  in  every  ten  of  their  number  should  be 
executed.  The  number  of  the  prisoners  had  now  been 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  seventy,  for  in  addition  to 
those  who  had  died  a  few  had  escaped  and  subsequently 
made  their  way  back  to  Texas.  The  order  required, 
therefore,  that  seventeen  of  the  remaining  prisoners 
should  be  selected  by  lot  and  executed.  Accordingly,  a 
jar  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy  beans,  seventeen 
of  which  were  black  and  the  rest  white,  was  brought 
forward,  and  each  of  the  prisoners  was  blindfolded  and 
directed  to  draw  a  bean  from  it.  A  black  bean  was  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  operation  was  carried  out,  and 
the  seventeen  Texans  who  drew  black  beans  were  lined 
up  immediately  and  shot.  During  the  Mexican  war, 
Gen.  Walter  P.  Lane  and  a  scouting  party  made  a  special 
trip  to  the  Hacienda  del  Salado,  where  this  barbarous 
order  was  carried  out,  and  exhumed  the  bones  of  these 
unfortunate  men.  They  were  then  sent  to  La  Grange, 
Texas,  where  they  were  interred  on  Monument  Hill 
with  military  honors. 

After  the  execution  of  their  companions  the  rest  of 
the  Mier  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Mexican  capital.  By 
Santa  Anna's  orders  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
Perote,  where  most  of  them  remained  until  September^ 
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1844,  when  they  were  released  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Mexican  independence. 
A  few  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  a  number  of  oth- 
ers, led  by  Thomas  JeflFerson  Green,  had  escaped  and 
returned  to  Texas. 

Thus  ended  the  last  attempt  of  Texas  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition into  Mexico.  The  only  other  hostile  move 
made  during  the  existence  of  the  republic  was  the  send- 
ing of  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  under 
Col.  Jacob  Snively,  to  intercept  a  party  of  Mexican 
traders  returning  to  Santa  Fe  from  Missouri.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  1843.  It  failed  of  result  for 
the  reason  that  the  Mexican  party  was  guarded  by  two 
hundred  United  States  cavalry  under  command  of  Capt. 
Philip  S.  Cooke.  Cooke  disarmed  the  Texans,  leaving 
them  only  ten  guns  to  protect  themselves  from  the  In- 
dians on  their  return  journey  to  Texas.  The  iVmerican 
government  subsequently  paid  the  Texas  government 
for  the  confiscated  arms. 

The  policy  of  Texas  thenceforth  was  in  line  with 
Houston's  original  one — that  of  letting  the  Mexicans 
alone.  Houston  had  been  diverted  from  this  policy  only 
by  the  public  clamor  caused  by  the  raids  of  1842,  and, 
as  has  been  seen,  never  really  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  invade  Mexico.  The  general  outlines  of  this  policy 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Anson  Jones,  who, 
as  Houston's  secretary  of  state,  drew  up  recommenda- 
tions covering  this  and  other  questions  and  submitted 
them  to  a  cabinet  meeting  on  December  22,  1841. 

"The  civil  expenses  of  the  Government,"  wrote 
Jones,  "can  easily  be  estimated,  and  those  for  the  de-- 
fence  of  the  country  approximated. 
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"Our  policy,  as  it  regards  Mexico,  should  be  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  So  soon  as  she  finds  we  are 
willing  to  let  her  alone,  she  will  let  us  alone, 

"The  navy  should  be  put  in  ordinary  j  and  no  troops 
kept  in  commission,  except  a  few  rangers  on  the  fron- 
tiers. 

"The  Indians  should  be  conciliated  by  every  means 
in  our  power.  It  is  much  cheaper  and  more  humane  to 
-purchase  their  friendship  than  to  fight  them.  A  small 
sum  will  be  sufficient  for  the  former  3  the  latter  would 
require  millions. 

"By  a  steady,  uniform,  firm,  undeviating  adherence 
to  this  policy  for  two  or  three  years,  Texas  may  and 
will  recover  from  her  present  utter  prostration.  It  is 
the  stern  law  of  necessity  which  requires  it,  and  she 
must  yield  to  it  or  perish!  She  cannot  afford  to  raise 
another  crop  of  ^heroes.'  " 

This  policy  was  bearing  fruit  before  Houston's  sec- 
ond administration  came  to  an  end.  Texas  was  learning 
to  live  within  her  means  and  there  was  no  further  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt.  Moreover,  as  shall  be  seen, 
she  was  making  progress  toward  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  other  nations,  including  that  of  the  United 
States. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  POLICY  OF  ANSON  JONES. 

On  October  12,  1838,  as  has  been  already  recorded, 
Anson  Jones  formally  withdrew  the  proposal  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  applying  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  This  action  set  at  rest  for  the  time  being 
all  agitation  of  the  question,  both  in  Texas  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Northern  states  public  interest  in 
the  matter  ceased  to  be  vital,  and  while  there  were  those 
in  the  South  who  still  entertained  hope  of  annexation 
at  some  future  time,  it  was  widely  regarded  as  prac- 
tically a  forlorn  hope.  There  were  no  more  petitions  or 
memorials  to  congress  on  the  subject,  no  resolutions 
proposing  any  move  with  respect  to  Texas,  no  mention 
of  Texas  in  debates.  Van  Buren  was  renominated  for 
the  presidency  by  the  Democrats,  but  the  platform  was 
silent  with  respect  to  his  stand  on  the  question  of  Texas. 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Whigs,  with  John  Tyler  as  running  mate.  The  Whigs 
represented  such  a  conglomerate  collection  of  diverse 
elements  that  no  common  ground  would  have  been  pos- 
sible and  no  platform  was  adopted.  The  campaign  was 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  in  the  history  of  the  country 
and  Van  Buren  was  attacked  from  every  conceivable  an- 
gle except  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  annexationists. 
Texas  did  not  figure  as  an  issue  at  all.  Harrison  and 
Tyler  were  elected,  but  a  month  after  their  inaugura- 
tion Harrison  died  and  Tyler  became  president.  Daniel 
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Webster  of  Massachusetts,  an  anti-slavery  man,  who 
had  been  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Harrison,  was 
retained  in  that  position  by  Tyler,  and  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  any  more  inclined  to  annexation  than 
Forsyth  had  been.  The  question  of  Texas  seemed  per- 
manently at  rest. 

In  Texas  also  the  question  was  regarded  as  settled. 
Within  sixty  days  after  Anson  Jones  withdrew  the  pro- 
posal, Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  became  president  of  the  re- 
public, and  he  made  opposition  to  annexation  the  key- 
note of  his  inaugural  address.  He  had  opposed  the  pro- 
posal when  it  was  voted  on  by  the  people  in  1836  and 
regarded  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  accept  it 
as  most  fortunate  for  Texas.  He  eagerly  seized  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  popular  resentment  of  Forsyth's 
note  to  impress  upon  the  people  that  annexation  would 
be  a  calamity. 

"Notwithstanding  the  almost  undivided  voice  of  my 
fellow  citizens  at  one  time  in  favor  of  the  measure," 
he  declared,  "and  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
national  congress  at  its  last  session,  inhibiting  the  chief 
magistrate  from  withdrawing  the  proposition  at  the 
cabinet  at  Washington,  ...  I  have  never  been  able 
myself  to  perceive  the  policy  of  the  desired  connection, 
or  discover  in  it  any  advantage,  .  .  .  civil,  political  or 
commercial,  which  could  possibly  result  to  Texas.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  a  long  train  of  consequences  of  the  most 
appalling  character  and  magnitude  have  never  failed  to 
present  themselves  whenever  I  have  entertained  the  sub- 
ject, and  forced  upon  my  mind  the  unwelcome  convic- 
tion that  the  step  once  taken  would  produce  a  lasting 
regret,  and  ultimately  prove  as  disastrous  to  our  liberty 
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and  hopes  as  the  triumphant  sword  of  the  enemy.  And 
I  say  this  from  no  irreverence  for  the  character  and  in- 
stitutions of  my  native  country — ^v^hose  welfare  I  have 
ever  desired,  and  do  still  desire  above  my  individual  hap- 
piness— but  a  deep  and  abiding  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  Texas,  as  well  as  a  fervent  devotion  to  those  sacred 
principles  or  government  whose  defense  invited  me  to 
this  country,  compels  me  to  say  that,  however  strong 
may  be  my  attachment  to  the  parent  land,  the  land  of 
my  adoption  must  claim  my  highest  allegiance  and  af- 
fection.'^ 

Lamar  set  forth  at  length  that  his  position  rested  on 
other  than  mere  sentimental  grounds.  He  enumerated 
the  rights  and  powers  which  Texas  would  surrender  in 
giving  up  her  independence — the  right  of  declaring 
war  and  making  peace,  of  controlling  the  Indians  within 
her  borders,  of  appropriating  the  public  domain  to  pur- 
poses of  education  and  internal  improvement,  of  levy- 
ing her  own  taxes,  regulating  her  own  commerce  and 
forming  her  own  alliances  and  treaties.  She  would  be- 
come a  mere  fractional  part  of  a  giant  powei*,  and  an 
army  of  federal  officials,  appointed  from  abroad,  would 
administer  laws  which  she  would  have  no  adequate  voice 
in  enacting,  and  collect  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  levied  them.  The  wealth  she  would  take  into  the 
Union  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  influence 
she  would  wield,  and  she  would  be  exposed  to  innumer- 
able distractions  arising  from  conflicting  interests  and 
irreconcilable  prejudices  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
slaveholding  state  she  would  be  assailed  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  remote  and  uncongenial  communities,  and  final- 
ly she  would  be  burdened  by  tariff  restrictions  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  manufacturing  states  without  receiving 
any  compensating  benefits.  Lamar  stressed  particularly 
the  opportunity  which  was  presented  to  Texas  in  the 
matter  of  devising  important  improvements  in  govern- 
ment. The  tariff  question  already  had  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  Union  and  the  conditions  which  had 
occasioned  the  nullification  movement  were  matters  of 
recent  experience.  Lamar  was  an  ardent  free-trader 
and  felt  that  the  cotton-producing  states  were  under  a 
serious  economic  handicap  because  of  the  tariflF  system. 
At  a  time  when  many  citizens  of  those  states  believed 
that  they  were  being  victimized  by  the  manufacturing 
states,  and  that  they  would  be  better  off  outside  the 
Union,  it  was  only  natural  that  a  man  of  Lamar's  views 
could  see  no  advantage  in  placing  Texas  in  the  same  sit- 
uation through  annexation.  He  declared  that  the  ex- 
ample in  free  trade  which  Texas  could  present  would 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  commerce  of  other  nations, 
emancipating  it  from  "the  thraldom  of  tariff  restric- 
tions'' and  placing  it  upon  the  high  ground  of  equitable 
reciprocity. 

"When  I  reflect  upon  these  vast  and  momentous  con- 
sequences, so  fatal  to  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  so 
fraught  with  happiness  and  glory  on  the  other,"  con- 
tinued Lamar,  "I  cannot  regard  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  American  Union  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
grave  of  all  her  hopes  of  happiness  and  greatness;  and 
if,  contrary  to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  the  amalga- 
mation shall  ever  take  place,  I  shall  feel  that  the  blood 
of  our  martyred  heroes  had  been  shed  in  vain — that  we 
had  riven  the  chains  of  Mexican  despotism  only  to  fet- 
ter our  country  with  indissoluble  bonds,  and  that  a  young 
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republic  just  rising  into  high  distinction  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  had  been  swallowed  up  and  lost,  like 
a  proud  bark  in  a  devouring  vortex. 

"That  the  people  of  Texas  should  have  been  in  favor 
of  annexation  at  the  time  their  votes  were  given  on  the 
question  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  consider 
the  then  existing  condition  of  the  country.  She  was  left, 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  feeble  and  exhausted, 
without  means  and  without  credit,  her  settlements  brok- 
en up,  her  villages  desolated  by  ruthless  invasion,  and, 
amidst  all,  still  threatened,  in  her  defenseless  situation, 
with  a  return  of  the  foe  and  a  renewal  of  the  sad  calami- 
ties of  war.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  no  wonder 
that  the  people,  harassed  and  almost  ruined,  bleeding 
with  present  wounds,  and  apprehending  a  farther  ac- 
cumulation of  ill,  should  be  willing  to  purchase  momen- 
tary security  by  a  surrender  of  their  national  indepen- 
dence.'' 

Even  in  that  situation,  Lamar  pointed  out,  he  had 
raised  his  voice  against  "the  projected  sacrifice."  But 
now  all  that  had  disappeared.  The  desolated  plains  had 
become  green  meadows  and  luxuriant  fields;  where  the 
car  of  war  had  rolled,  the  husbandman  now  drove  his 
plow  in  safety;  and,  instead  of  a  scattered  and  suffering 
population,  weighed  down  by  poverty  and  blighted 
hopes,  they  beheld  a  people  daily  increasing  in  wealth 
and  numbers,  happy  in  their  present  possessions  and  an- 
ticipating higher  results.  And,  far  from  there  being  any 
danger  of  invasion  by  the  enemy,  the  Texans,  conscious 
of  their  strength,  well  knew  that  the  enemy  had  greater 
reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  them  than  they  from 
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the  enemy.  Never  in  history  were  a  people  so  favorably 
situated  for  the  establishment  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
government. 

"We  have  already  laid  the  groundwork  successfully 
and  well/'  he  declared,  "and  it  is  only  necessary  now 
that  we  pay  proper  attention  to  the  strength  and  sym- 
metry of  the  superstructure.  As  in  the  natural  sciences 
discoveries  are  daily  being  made,  so  in  the  art  of  good 
government  the  great  teacher,  Time,  is  continually  sug- 
gesting new  and  important  changes,  which,  as  a  wise 
people,  we  should  be  ever  ready  advisedly  to  adopt,  un- 
deterred by  the  dread  of  innovation  5  and,  with  conscious 
rectitude  for  our  guide,  move  boldly  onward  in  the  rapid 
march  of  improvement,  and  keep  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress of  successful  experiment.  The  American  constitu- 
tion is  certainly  the  highest  effort  of  political  wisdom, 
and  approaches  more  nearly  to  perfection  than  any  other 
social  compact  for  the  government  of  manj  yet  a  fair 
trial  of  fifty  years  has  detected  in  that  sacred  chart  many 
serious  and  alarming  errors,  which,  if  we  will  but  wisely 
avoid,  at  the  same  time  adopting  its  favorable  features, 
and  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  lights  of  modern  expe- 
rience, we  shall  soon  be  able  to  devise  and  perfect  a  sys- 
tem of  our  own  which  shall  surpass  its  model  as  far  as 
that  has  excelled  all  others.  To  achieve  this  desirable 
end  we  must  turn  to  the  great  volume  of  history  that 
lies  open  before  us  and  profit  by  the  lessons  it  teaches. 
We  may  gather  from  its  faithful  records  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  tested  by  other  nations  and 
found  to  be  practically  beneficial  or  pernicious;  but  we 
may  be  taught  the  more  solemn  and  important  truth, 
that  the  instability  of  governments  has  not  resulted  from 
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anything  inherent  in  the  nature  of  human  institutions 
to  flourish  and  decayj  like  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but 
ffrom  the  fact  that  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Amer- 
ican constitution,  have  been  the  result  of  chance,  vice 
and  rapacity  instead  of  being  fashioned  by  reflection, 
and  based  upon  the  solid  grounds  of  private  integrity 
and  public  morals.  The  principles  of  virtue  and  justice 
are  unchangeable  and  indestructible,  and  the  govern- 
ment w^hich  shall  be  reared  upon  the  one  and  adminis- 
tered upon  the  other  cannot  fail  to  be  an  eternal  bulwark 
to  the  rights  of  man.'^ 

All  of  this  was  eminently  in  keeping  with  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  among  the  people  of  Texas  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  resentment  which  the  people  felt  over  the 
American  rejection  of  the  overture  of  Texas  was  accom- 
panied by  a  natural  determination  to  demonstrate  to  the 
United  States  that  the  new  republic  could  get  along 
without  the  giant  of  the  north.  They  would  show  the 
United  States!  The  Republic  of  Texas  would  become 
a  great  nation,  they  declared.  It  would  rival  the  United 
States  itself.  Everybody  professed  to  be  glad  that  an- 
nexation had  been  rejected.  Texas  would  now  proceed 
on  its  way  to  a  glorious  future.  In  such  a  situation  the 
oratory  of  Lamar,  which  was  at  its  best  in  picturing  the 
glories  of  that  future,  inspired  great  enthusiasm.  Con- 
gress gave  formal  approval  to  Lamar's  attitude  on  the 
question  of  annexation  by  adopting  a  joint  resolution, 
dated  January  23,  1839,  ratifying  the  action  of  Anson 
Jones  in  withdrawing  the  proposal. 

Had  Lamar  and  his  associates  in  the  government  been 
successful  in  administering  the  current  affairs  of  Texas 
economically  and  efficiently  the  dream  of  the  future 
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great  nation  might  have  been  more  in  keeping  with 
the  facts.  They  were  the  party  of  "glory"  in  1838,  but 
before  Lamar's  administration  closed  they  had  become 
the  party  of  "redbacks  and  glory/'  the  amendment  re- 
ferring to  the  worthless  notes  with  which  Texas  had 
been  flooded  in  financing  the  administration's  ambitious 
projects.  However,  Lamar's  policy  had  a  very  benefi- 
cial effect  upon  the  destiny  of  Texas  in  the  long  run,  a 
circumstance  which  has  not  always  been  fully  appre- 
ciated by  historians.  For  his  picture  of  a  great  nation, 
producing  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturers  of  other 
countries,  and  exchanging  them  for  the  finished  prod- 
ucts of  those  manufacturers  in  a  free  market,  was  not 
lost  on  Great  Britain.  The  growing  interest  with  which 
that  country  regarded  Texas  from  1840  onward  had  a 
determining  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  republic's  his- 
tory. Moreover,  it  played  into  the  hands  of  that  quiet 
and  unassuming  diplomat,  Anson  Jones,  and  led  finally 
to  a  clarifying  of  his  own  policy. 

Jones  returned  to  Texas  from  Washington  in  June, 
1839.  During  his  absence  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  republic  by  the  people  of  the  Brazoria  dis- 
trict. He  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  at  Galves- 
ton on  June  29,  and  in  his  address  he  took  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  citizens  of  that  young  port  upon  its 
progress.  "You  have  sent  the  best  possible  negotiator 
for  the  government  to  England,"  he  declared,  "a  ship 
loaded  with  cotton,  the  staple  production  of  the  coun- 
try." The  importance  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain  was 
the  big  fact  which  Jones  saw  must  be  used  in  some  way 
to  further  the  interests  of  Texas.  Jones  took  his  seat 
in  the  senate  on  November  12,  1839,  and  his  first  act 
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was  to  arrange  a  committee  exchange  with  Senator  S. 
H.  Everitt,  by  which  he  was  placed  on  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  soon  sized  up  the  situation  in  the 
government  and  saw  clearly  that  the  ambitious  projects 
of  the  administration  were  destined  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  bankruptcy.  He  opposed  Lamar's 
aggressive  policies  toward  the  Indians  and  toward  Mex- 
ico. He  opposed  the  issuance  of  treasury  notes  on  all 
occasions,  and  insisted  that  rigid  economy  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  save  the  country  from  ruin.  He  op- 
posed the  Santa  Fe  expedition  and  very  early  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  annexation  to  the  United  States 
was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  Texas.  On  November 
30,  1839,  he  made  an  entry  in  his  memorandum  book 
which  indicates  how  his  mind  was  dwelling  on  this  last 
noted  subject.  "Wrote  to  C.  Hughes  at  Stockholm,  the 
friend  of  Texas,"  it  reads.  "Annexation  is  the  policy 
for  Texas  now;  but  how  to  obtain  it  is  the  question."  At 
that  moment  the  situation  in  the  United  States  was  such 
that  the  probability  of  annexation,  even  in  the  remote 
future,  seemed  very  small.  In  Texas  the  "ambitious 
nationalism"  of  Lamar  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and  an- 
nexation was  the  true  policy  for  Texas  at  that  time,  but 
all  would  have  agreed  with  him  that  the  question  of 
obtaining  it  presented  an  almost  insoluble  problem.  But 
it 'is  apparent  that  Jones  had  already  begun  to  combine 
in  his  mind  the  big  fact  of  the  importance  of  cotton  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  desirability  of  annexation.  It  will 
be  seen  in  due  course  that  these  finally  became  the  ele- 
ments in  the  formula:  The  importance  of  cotton  to 
Great  Britain  must  be  used  to  bring  about  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
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In  the  spring  of  1839  there  came  to  Texas  an  Eng- 
lishman who  unwittingly  played  an  important  part  in 
developing  this  formula.  This  was  William  Kennedy, 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  reports  of  the 
Texas  revolution  printed  in  the  British  newspapers  in 
1836  and  1837,  and  who  then  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  country  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  was  so  struck 
by  the  contrast  which  the  conceptions  of  Texas  and  the 
Texans  popularly  held  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  presented  in  comparison  with  the  facts  as  he 
found  them  that  he  decided  to  write  a  book  about  the 
republic  and  its  people.  "I  found/'  says  Kennedy,  "a 
stable  government,  religion  respected,  laws  well  admin- 
istered, protection  afforded  to  property  and  person,  and 
the  general  tone  of  manners  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Astonished  to  perceive  a  condition  of 
things  so  entirely  different  from  what  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  by  the  people  and  press  of  the  Northern  states,  I 
intimated  an  intention  to  publish  a  work  on  the  repub- 
lic, on  my  return  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing its  true  position.  To  enable  me  to  carry  out  this  re- 
solve, I  commenced  the  collection  of  documents,  which 
I  continued  indefatigably  in  the  United  States,  until  I 
had  amassed  such  a  number  as  warranted  me  in  attempt- 
ing something  more  substantial  and  useful  than  that  ir- 
responsible and,  often,  illusory  production,  a  modern 
book  of  travels. '^  Kennedy  was  publicly  entertained  by 
officials  of  the  Texan  government  and  toasts  were  drunk 
to  the  reciprocal  interests  of  Texas  and  Great  Britain. 
When  he  departed  for  home  in  June,  1839,  he  took 
with  him  many  messages  of  good  will.    "Tell  your  rul- 
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ers/'  Kennedy  quotes  President  Lamar  as  saying  to  him, 
"to  agree  to  a  liberal  treaty  with  Texas,  and  she  will 
pursue  a  commercial  system  by  which  trade  will  be 
freed  from  its  shackles  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  country  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.''  In  making 
this  statement  Lamar  evidently  had  in  mind  the  project 
of  capturing  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  discussed  that  project  with  Kennedy  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  use  British  goods,  admitted 
into  Texas  ports  free  of  duty,  to  establish  commercial 
relations  with  the  people  of  northwestern  Mexico  and 
New  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe. 

Kennedy  returned  to  England  in  the  fall  of  1839. 
Lord  Melbourne's  government  was  considering  the 
question  of  recognizing  Texas  at  that  time,  but  stood  in 
great  fear  of  the  influence  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the 
Irish  leader  in  parliament  and  the  spokesman  of  the  fac- 
tion which  was  demanding  a  world-wide  abolition  of 
slavery.  Anson  Jones's  memorandum,  stressing  the 
importance  of  Texas  as  a  cotton-producing  country,  had 
been  transmitted  by  Christopher  Hughes  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  thence  to  Lord  Melbourne,  during  the  pre- 
vious summer,  and  had  made  a  marked  impression.  It 
had  been  supplemented  by  the  representations  of  J. 
Pinckney  Henderson,  the  Texan  minister,  in  person. 
Henderson  wrote  Jones  about  this  time  that  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  Texas  and  O'Connell's  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion constituted  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  recog- 
nition. 

Shortly  after  Kennedy's  return  to  England,  O'Con- 
nell  wrote  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  announcing  that 
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at  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament  he  would  bring  for- 
ward the  following  motions: 

"1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  ought  not  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  recognize  the  independence,  as  a  state,  of  the  persons 
located  on  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  with  which  republic  we  are  in  alliance,  and 
who  have  called  themselves  the  State  of  Texas,  unless 
with  the  assent  of  the  said  Republic  of  Mexico  3  and 
also,  unless  such  alleged  State  of  Texas  shall  make  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  a  fundamental  law,  and  also 
consent  that  the  slave-trade  shall  be  deemed  and  treated 
as  piracy. 

"2.  That  an  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
humbly  praying  that  she  may  be  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions to  her  Ministers  to  endeavor  to  make  such  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  government  of  Mexico  as  would 
place  at  their  disposal  such  a  portion  of  the  unoccupied 
territory  of  that  republic,  on  or  near  its  northern  bound- 
ary, as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  asylum,  or  free  state  of  persons  of  color.  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  who  may  be  desirous  to  emigrate  to 
and  establish  said  free  state." 

This  proposal,  it  will  be  seen,  was  that  Great  Britain 
should  not  only  withhold  recognition  from  Texas,  but 
that  she  should  obtain  a  grant  of  land  in  Texas  from 
Mexico  and  set  up  near  the  border  of  the  United  States 
a  "free  state"  composed  of  fugitive  slaves.  Aside  from 
the  obvious  probability  that  such  a  move  by  Great  Brit- 
ain would  have  involved  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
the  proposal  revealed  that  O'Connell  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  conditions  in  Texas.    Kennedy  replied  to  O'Con- 
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nell  in  the  newspapers  and  a  controversy  between  the 
two  ensued.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Kennedy  ex- 
posed O'ConnelPs  ignorance  with  great  effectiveness  and 
at  the  same  time  presented  to  the  British  public  in  strik- 
ing fashion  the  facts  with  respect  to  Texas.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to 
Texas  required  a  policy  quite  the  opposite  of  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Irish  leader  and  that  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  free-trade,  cotton-producing  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  of  prime 
importance  to  Great  Britain.  He  defended  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  Texas,  pointing  out  that 
it  was  an  economic  necessity  and  was,  in  any  event,  a 
more  humane  system  of  labor  than  the  peon  system  of 
Mexico.  In  short,  Kennedy  succeeded  in  putting 
O'Connell  on  the  defensive  and  in  diminishing  the  gov- 
ernment's fear  of  his  influence. 

In  addition  to  vanquishing  the  chief  enemy  of  Texas 
in  Great  Britain,  Kennedy,  in  accordance  with  a  pledge 
he  had  given  publicly  in  Texas,  busied  himself  at  the 
task  of  acquainting  influential  men  with  the  truth  about 
the  new  republic  and  its  people.  "From  the  time  of 
my  arrival  in  England  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  by  which 
Texas  was  recognized,  and  commercial  relations  estab- 
lished between  the  young  republic  and  this  country," 
he  says,  "I  omitted  no  occasion,  public  or  private,  of  re- 
deeming the  pledge  I  had  given  in  Texas.  .  .  .  Ex- 
planation of  Texan  affairs  was  no  easy  nor  encouraging 
task;  some  asking  if  the  people  were  Indians,  others  if 
they  were  Spaniards,  and  others  apparently  suspicious 
that  I  had  established  advantageous  relations  with  the 
4and  pirates' — hence  my  zeal.    A  veteran  member  of 
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parliament  asked  if  Texas  were  not  a  state  lying  contig- 
uous to  Florida.''  Kennedy's  activity  in  this  respect 
had  much  influence  in  contributing  to  the  decision  of 
the  British  government  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas. 

Immediately  following  the  action  of  the  government 
on  the  question  of  Texan  independence,  Kennedy's  book, 
Texas:  The  Rise^  Progress^  and  Prospects  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas ^  was  published.  It  was  in  two  volumes, 
aggregating  nearly  one  thousand  pages,  and  constituted 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  about  Texas,  its  people 
and  their  history.  The  book  remains  today  the  best  ac- 
count of  Texas  and  the  Texans  during  that  period  and 
might  be  read  with  much  profit  and  certainly  with  in- 
terest by  modern  Texans.  It  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  influential  men  in  British  commercial  and  po- 
litical circles.  The  first  edition  was  quickly  absorbed 
and  a  second  was  found  necessary  to  meet  the  demand. 
It  was,  in  a  very  true  sense,  an  elaboration  of  the  points 
embodied  in  the  memorandum  which  Anson  Jones  had 
sent  Christopher  Hughes,  and  which  Hughes  had 
turned  over  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Melbourne. 
It  had  the  effect,  therefore,  of  supplying  evidence  of  a 
detailed  character  of  the  importance  of  those  points,  an 
effect  which  was  all  the  more  decisive  because  the  wit- 
ness was  an  Englishman,  testifying  from  the  standpoint 
of  British  interests.  The  influence  of  Kennedy's  book 
upon  British  policy  with  respect  to  Texas  could  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  second  edition  of  Kennedy's 
book  was  issued  in  1841  that  Sam  Houston  was  elected 
over  Burnet  to  succeed  Lamar  as  president.    The  coun- 
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try  was  in  a  prostrate  condition  and  Houston  realized 
that  his  task  was  one  in  the  performance  of  which  he 
would  require  the  assistance  of  the  best  men  available. 
In  choosing  his  cabinet^  theref  ore,  he  decided  to  ask  An- 
son Jones  to  become  secretary  of  state.  On  November 
24,  1841,  he  wrote  to  Jones  from  Houston  as  follows: 

"Dear  Jones, — When  I  came  here  I  was  about  to  send 
over  for  you,  if  you  could  come,  so  as  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  you.  I  then  heard  you  would  be,  as  you 
then  were,  at  Austin.  Now  all  this  preface  is  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  accept  the  station  of  sec- 
retary of  state.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  agreeable. 
Should  you  do  so,  I  will  assure  you  that  you  will  find 
worthy  associates  in  the  cabinet.  Though  my  plan, 
since  I  first  thought  of  whom  I  wished  to  compose  the 
cabinet,  has  undergone  a  slight  change,  yet  you  were  al- 
ways embraced  in  the  plan.  Don't  say  you  are  ^poor.'  I 
am — all  are  so!  The  officers  shall  have  salaries,  and  in 
good  money.    It  can  be  done — and  shall  be  done! ! ! 

"I  will  try  and  be  in  Austin  by  the  6th  or  7th  prox- 
imo. Be  pleased  to  salute  our  friends,  and  when  we  meet 
I  shall  amuse  you  by  laying  open  a  world  of  wonders, 
some  of  them  at  least  amusing. 

"Thy  friend,  truly, 

"Sam  Houston." 

Jones  agreed  to  accept  the  post  and  on  December  14, 
the  day  following  the  inauguration.  President  Houston 
formally  notified  him  of  his  appointment  in  the  follow- 
ing note: 

"The  President  requests  the  Hon.  Anson  Jones,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  to  take  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  to  proceed 
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to  the  organization  and  discharge  of  the  duties  thereof, 
the  business  of  the  department  requiring  early  atten- 
tion." 

From  that  moment  until  the  conclusion  of  annexa- 
tion when,  as  the  last  president  of  the  republic,  he  turned 
over  the  government  to  the  first  governor  of  the  new 
state,  Anson  Jones  completely  dominated  the  foreign 
policy  of  Texas.  His  influence  over  Houston  was  con- 
siderable. A  friend  of  both  men  has  said  that  Houston 
regarded  Jones  as  "the  greatest  man  in  Texas"  and  had 
told  him  that  "he  had  rather  have  Jones  for  secretary 
of  state  than  Daniel  Webster."  In  any  event  the  policy 
of  utilizing  American  fear  of  British  influence  in  Texas 
to  bring  about  annexation  to  the  United  States  was  early 
adopted  by  Houston,  and  from  the  moment  Jones  be- 
came secretary  of  state  it  was  the  controlling  policy  of 
Texan  diplomacy. 

It  was  certainly  true  that  the  business  of  the  state  de- 
partment required  "early  attention."  The  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  country  were  in  very  bad  shape.  Three 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  involving  the  establishment 
of  formal  relations,  were  still  unratified  by  the  Texan 
senate.  An  embarrassing  controversy  with  France  over 
personal  indignities  suffered  by  the  French  minister  in 
an  Austin  hotel  was  unsettled.  Relations  with  the 
United  States  were  not  as  cordial  as  they  might  be,  and 
Mexico  was  threatening  a  resumption  of  the  war  by  an 
invasion.  It  became  Jones's  immediate  duty  to  obtain 
ratification  of  the  British  treaties  and  send  a  minister  to 
London  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  ratifications,  to  as- 
suage the  feelings  of  the  French  minister  in  a  manner 
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in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  to  resume 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
annexation  and  to  seek  peace  with  Mexico. 

Major  James  Reilly  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
United  States  and  instructed  to  sound  out  the  Tyler  ad- 
ministration on  the  question  of  annexation.  The  French 
controversy  was  settled  amicably.  The  British  treaties 
were  ratified  and  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain  and  France  and  instructed  to  ob- 
tain an  exchange  of  ratifications  with  Great  Britain  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  finally  both  Reilly  and  Smith 
were  directed  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Mexico  to  make  peace  with  Texas 
and  recognize  her  independence.  Meantime,  on  the  eve 
of  the  fall  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1841,  a  British 
diplomatic  agent  for  Texas  was  appointed  in  the  person 
of  Capt.  Charles  Elliot,  a  talented  naval  officer,  and 
after  the  organization  of  a  new  cabinet  under  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  with  Lord  Aberdeen  as  foreign  minister, 
Elliot  started  for  Texas.  Reilly  arrived  at  Washington 
early  in  1842,  Smith  reached  London  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  and  Elliot  arrived  in  Texas  the  following 
August.  By  that  time,  however,  Reilly  had  despaired 
of  accomplishing  anything  at  Washington.  The  con- 
troversy over  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  had  brought  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  almost  to 
the  breaking  point  and  the  expedition  itself  had  greatly 
injured  the  standing  of  Texas  abroad.  The  rumors  of  a 
new  Texan  expedition  into  Mexican  territory  in  retalia- 
tion of  the  first  raid  on  San  Antonio  were  frowned  upon 
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by  the  friends  of  Texas  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Tyler  and  all  his  cabinet,  except 
Webster,  were  friendly  to  annexation,  the  opposition 
in  both  houses  of  congress  seemed  to  render  its  cause 
hopeless  for  the  moment.  Reilly  wrote  Jones  from 
Washington  that  "nothing  can  be  done  here  in  the  way 
of  any  negotiation  for  Texas,''  and  a  little  later  sent 
in  his  resignation.  On  August  2,  1842,  President 
Houston  wrote  Jones,  who  was  temporarily  absent  from 
the  seat  of  government,  that  he  had  accepted  Reilly's 
resignation  and  had  named  Isaac  Van  Zandt  to  go  to 
Washington  in  his  place.  "Van  Zandt  is  well  enough,'' 
noted  Jones  on  the  margin  of  this  letter,  ^^very  well." 
With  Van  Zandt  at  Washington,  Ashbel  Smith  at 
London,  and  Captain  Elliot  in  Texas  for  Great  Britain, 
the  stage  was  set.  To  complete  the  cast,  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  shortly  before  Van  Zandt  reached 
Washington  General  Almonte,  Santa  Anna's  erstwhile 
faithful  aide  in  the  Texas  campaign,  was  received  by 
the  American  government  as  the  accredited  Mexican 
minister  at  the  capital. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
day-to-day  developments  of  the  situation,  or  to  record 
each  small  event  that  affected  it  during  the  latter  part 
of  1842  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1843.  Van 
Zandt  at  Washington  very  shrewdly  dropped  hints  that 
the  British  government  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  domi- 
nant influence  in  Texas,  and  that  annexation  to  the 
United  States  was  the  best  way  to  head  it  off.  Elliot 
in  Texas  began  writing  letters  to  an  attache  of  the 
foreign  office  at  London  in  which  he  unfolded  a  won- 
derful plan  he  had  worked  out  for  the  future  of  Texas 
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— a  plan  which  included  the  abolition  of  slavery  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  free  trade.  Smith  at 
London  urged  upon  Great  Britain  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
Texas  and  Mexico  and  suggested  that  Great  Britain 
join  with  France  and  the  United  States  in  attempting 
to  induce  Mexico  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas.  And  Almonte  started  bombarding  the  Mexican 
government  with  dispatches  reporting  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  annexation  and  urging 
a  vigorous  resumption  of  the  war  against  the  Texans 
as  the  best  means  of  answering  the  repeated  statement 
heard  at  Washington  that  Mexico  could  never  recon- 
quer her  lost  province.  Then,  as  if  to  give  proper 
atmosphere  to  all  this  activity,  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  became  so  strained  over 
boundary  disputes  and  the  seizure  of  American  ships 
on  the  African  coast  on  the  pretext  of  suppressing  the 
slave  trade,  that  talk  of  war  between  the  two  countries 
became  general.  At  the  same  time  Mexico  took  offense 
at  American  criticism  of  the  raids  into  Texas  and 
actually  threatened  hostilities,  a  situation  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  landing  of  an  American  naval  force 
in  California  ander  the  belief  that  war  existed.  The 
international  air,  so  to  speak,  was  surcharged,  and  It 
was  not  difficult  to  utilize  American  feeling  against 
Great  Britain  to  promote  the  cause  of  annexation. 

An  idea  of  Van  Zandt's  activities  may  be  had  from 
a  passage  in  a  private  letter  which  he  wrote  Anson 
Jones  from  Washington  on  March  15,  1843.  "Some 
people  in  this  country,''  he  wrote,  "are  disposed  to  think 
that  they  can  claim  what  they  please  at  our  hands  and 
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we  will  yield  it,  of  course^  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
our  going  to  Europe  to  make  commercial  arrangements 
to  their  prejudice.  Now,  I  think  it  our  policy,  at  this 
time,  to  endeavor  to  alarm  them  to  some  extent  on  this 
subject.  .  .  .  The  late  view  I  have  presented  to  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  English  efforts  in  Texas  has 
aroused  him  very  considerably,  and  if  matters  were 
settled  here  he  would  undoubtedly  make  a  move.  .  .  . 
The  President  said  to  me  the  other  day  in  a  private 
interview,  ^Encourage  your  people  to  be  quiet,  and  not 
to  grow  impatient.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  annex 
you  to  us,  but  we  must  have  time.'  If  the  President 
concludes  he  can  make  capital  by  the  move,  or  can 
secure  the  ratification,  he  will  make  the  treaty  as  early 
as  he  can  afterwards  5  but  the  opposition  is  so  great 
that  he  moves  very  cautiously  indeed,  and  I  think  very 
properly,  too."  Van  Zandt  wrote  again  to  Jones  next 
day,  complaining  that  certain  articles  in  the  Texas 
newspapers  were  injuring  the  cause  of  annexation  in 
the  United  States,  whereupon  Jones  noted  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  letter,  "I  no  longer  think  it  policy  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  supplication  towards  the  United  States, 
but  will  try  a  different  course.  We  have  begged  long 
enough — too  long,  indeed.''  Jones,  of  course,  agreed 
with  Van  Zandt  that  the  proper  policy  was  "to  alarm 
them  to  some  extent"  on  the  subject  of  British  influence 
in  Texas. 

During  the  next  six  months  everything  seemed  to 
conspire  to  promote  this  policy.  On  August  12,  1843, 
Van  Zandt,  writing  to  Jones  of  an  interview  he  had 
had  with  Abel  P.  Upshur,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
secretary  of  state  in  Webster's  place,  said  that  the  new 
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secretary  was  fully  alive  to  the  important  bearing  which 
Texan  institutions  had  upon  those  of  the  United  States. 
"He  expresses  some  alarm/'  wrote  Van  Zandt,  "lest 
England  is  attempting  to  exercise  some  undue  influence 
upon  our  affairs.  His  inquiries  upon  this  subject  I  have 
waived  by  replying  I  knew  nothing  of  the  measures 
of  England  towards  Texas,  except  that  she  professed 
and  evidenced  a  great  desire  to  secure  us  peace;  but  if 
she  did  intend,  or  was  trying  to  obtain  an  undue  influ- 
ence over  Texas,  the  better  way  to  counteract  her 
efforts  was  for  the  United  States  to  act  promptly  and 
efficiently,  and  show  her  disposition  to  afford  to  Texas 
every  facility  which  she  might  expect  to  obtain  from 
England,  either  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  or  by 
manifesting  her  friendly  disposition  by  her  active  inter- 
position to  secure  us  peace  with  Mexico.  In  reply  to 
my  suggestions  on  this  point,  Mr.  Upshur  desires  me 
to  say  to  you,  both  privately  and  officially,  that  nothing 
shall  be  lacking  on  his  part,  consistent  with  his  station, 
so  far  as  his  ministry  is  concerned,  to  secure  us  peace 
and  advance  our  prosperity;  that  he  conceives  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  closely  connected;  and 
that  he  can  serve  his  country's  interest  best  by  promoting 
that  of  Texas.  These  in  the  main  correspond  with  the 
views  of  President  Tyler;  but,  unfortunately  for  us, 
the  other  branches  of  the  government,  especially  the 
senate,  are  not  disposed  to  aid  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  views 
upon  any  important  national  question." 

So  it  was  that  the  policy  of  "alarming''  American 
political  leaders  "to  some  extent"  was  continued. 
Meantime,  events,  both  in  Texas  and  in  England,  were 
helping  it  along.     Nothing  had  come  of  the  proposal 
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to  have  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States 
act  together  in  obtaining  Texan  recognition  from  Mex- 
ico. But  the  British  government,  with  some  degree 
of  cooperation  from  France,  had  made  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  in  communicating  information  of  this 
circumstance  to  Ashbel  Smith  at  London,  Lord  Aber- 
deen had  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  British  minister 
at  the  Mexican  capital  had  been  instructed  to  suggest 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  might  be  made  a  condition 
upon  v^hich  Mexico  would  recognize  Texas.  He  even 
intimatied  that  Great  Britain  would  be  willing  to  supply 
the  money  to  reimburse  Texan  slaveholders  if  this 
result  could  be  accomplished.  Smith  not  only  commu- 
nicated this  to  his  government,  but  wrote  to  Van  Zandt 
about  it,  with  the  idea  that  the  information  might  be 
used  to  the  advantage  of  Texas  at  Washington.  It 
should  be  said  in  passing  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Texas  was  never  the  chief  element  of  British  policy 
with  respect  to  the  young  republic.  The  chief  elemenjts 
were  to  obtain  recognition  for  Texas  from  Mexico,  to 
prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  assist  her  in  becoming  a  prosperous,  independent 
power,  with  a  free-trade  policy.  ^The  subject  of 
domestic  slavery,^'  writes  Anson  Jones  on  the  question, 
"was  never  so  much  as  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  the 
British  minister  to  the  government  of  Texas,  except 
to  disclaim  in  most  emphatic  terms  any  intention  on  f 

the  part  of  England  to  interfere  with  it  here.  Indeed, 
that  constituted  no  part  of  the  policy  of  that  far- 
reaching  nation.  She  might  be  willing  to  tickle  her 
abolitionists  (a  somewhat  numerous,  but  not  very  re- 
spectable or  influential  class  of  her  citizens),  but  had  no 
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idea  of  going  on  a  crusade  with  them  to  abolish  slavery 
in  Texas  or  anywhere  else.  Her  Texas  policy  was  to 
build  up  a  power  independent  of  the  United  States,  who 
could  raise  cotton  enough  to  supply  the  world  3  of  which 
power  slavery  would  be  a  necessary  element,  and  this 
not  frirnarily  to  injure  the  United  States,  but  to  benefit 
herself." 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  say  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  constituted  no  part  of  British  policy,  but  it  was 
not  an  element  of  her  policy  for  the  furtherance  of 
which  other  things  would  be  sacrificed.  The  British 
minister  in  Texas  did  not  mention  the  subject,  but  the 
British  minister  at  Mexico  City  did  suggest  to  the 
Mexican  government  that  it  would  be  a  "moral  victory" 
for  Mexico  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas  were 
made  a  condition  of  recognition.  Ashbel  Smith,  in  a 
letter  to  Jones,  set  forth  the  British  policy  on  slavery 
as  follows:  i 

"It  has  been  a  work  of  some  difficulty  for  me  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  course  of  conduct  of  the 
British  government  in  relation  to  slavery  in  America, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  have  desired  not  to  attribute 
to  that  government  any  sinister  or  covert  purposes 
against  Texas.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  their  open 
and  avowed  policy,  and  they  have  invariably  pursued 
it  for  a  long  period,  in  favor  of  their  own  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  colonial  interests.  They  will  perse- 
vere in  this  policy,  and  employ  all  means  for  its 
accomplishment.  Should  money  be  necessary,  they  will 
give  it,  as  they  have  done  to  Spain;  because  they  antici- 
pate, and,  in  my  opinion,  justly,  that  more  than  coun- 
terbalancing pecuniary  advantages  will  accrue  to  Great 
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Britain  from  abolition.  In  the  pursuance  of  this  policy,* 
so  far  as  regards  Texas,  the  British  government  and  its 
officers  very  naturally  and  perhaps  properly,  study  the 
Interests  of  their  own  country  alone^  In  entire  disregard 
of  Its  Influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  Texas,  without, 
however,  any  hostile  or  unfriendly  feelings  towards  our 
country^  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  as  much  political 
good  will  for  us  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  vigorous 
perseverance  In  their  abolition  policy." 

This  Is  an  accurate  description  of  the  spirit  of  British 
policy  with  respect  to  slavery.  But  slavery  was  never 
made  and  would  never  have  been  made  the  sine  qua  non 
of  British  policy  In  Texas.  An  Independent  Texas, 
producing  cotton  for  British  mills  and  providing  a  free- 
trade  market  for  British  manufactures,  was  what  Great 
Britain  desired.  It  was  desirable  from  the  British 
standpoint  to  have  such  an  Independent  Texas  without 
slavery,  but  an  independent  Texas  with  slavery  was 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States. 

While  all  this  was  true,  however,  much  on  the 
surface  gave  good  ground  for  the  belief,  which  became 
widespread  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer 
of  1843,  that  Great  Britain  was  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 
The  World's  Convention  of  Abolitionists  was  held  in 
London,  June  13  to  20,  1843,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  there 
appeared  at  that  meeting  a  certain  Stephen  Pearl 
Andrews,  of  Galveston,  who  was  hailed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  "the  abolitionists  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas."    Andrews  claimed  to  have  won  over  a  number 
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of  Texas  planters  to  abolition  by  convincing  them  that 
such  a  course  would  enhance  the  value  of  their  lands. 
He  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  delegates  at  the 
convention  and  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  in 
Texas  became  the  dominant  one  in  the  discussions.  A 
committee  from  the  convention  called  upon  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  reported  afterwards  that  the  British  foreign 
minister  had  promised  that  his  government  would 
guarantee  the  interest  on  a  loan  to  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase and  freeing  of  the  slaves  in  Texas,  provided  the 
constitution  of  the  republic  was  amended  so  as  to 
prohibit  slavery.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  made  no  such 
promise,  and  subsequently  denied  the  version  of  the 
interview  given  out  by  Andrews  and  his  friends,  but  not 
before  the  story  had  obtained  wide  circulation  and  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  United  States.  Ashbel  Smith,  first 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  later  under  instruction 
from  Anson  Jones,  informed  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  would  not  enter- 
tain in  any  manner  such  an  unwarranted  interference 
by  Great  Britain  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  there  were 
no  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
in  the  matter.  But  Andrews  stayed  on  in  London  after 
the  convention  adjourned,  and  had  interviews  with 
many  influential  persons,  all  of  which  was  reported  in 
due  course  to  the  American  government.  Secretary 
Upshur  came  to  believe  that  Andrews  was  really  an 
agent  of  the  Texan  government,  and  that  a  negotiation 
was  in  progress  looking  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  guaranteeing  of  Texan  independence.  Meantime, 
William  S.  Murphy,  the  American  charge  d'affaires 
in  Texas,  had  been  writing  Upshur  accounts  of  the 
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movements  of  Elliot,  the  British  diplomatic  agent, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  something  of  the  sort 
was  on  foot.  Upshur  and  President  Tyler  became 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  Murphy  was  instructed  to  give 
vigilant  attention  to  the  matter.  "Few  calamities  could 
befall  this  country  more  to  be  deplored,"  Upshur  wrote 
Murphy,  "than  the  establishment  of  a  predominant 
British  influence  and  the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery 
in  Texas,'' 

Another  event  which  served  to  give  color  to  the 
American  belief  that  some  dark  intrigue  was  under  way 
was  the  sudden  declaring  of  an  armistice  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  pending  negotiations  looking  to  a  treaty 
of  peace.  This  had  come  about  as  the  result  of  events 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain. 
Among  the  prisoners  that  General  WoU  had  taken  to 
Mexico  after  his  raid  on  San  Antonio  in  September, 
1842,  was  James  W.  Robinson,  who  had  been  lieu- 
tenant-governor under  the  provisional  government  of 
1835.  Robinson  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Perote 
and,  being  uncertain  as  to  what  fate  awaited  him,  he 
conceived  a  bold  plan  for  obtaining  his  liberty.  This 
plan  was  nothing  less  than  to  have  Santa  Anna  send  him 
to  Texas  to  negotiate  peace!  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  Santa  Anna  on  the  subject,  representing  to  him  that 
the  Texans  were  weary  of  the  war  and  would  make 
peace  on  reasonable  terms  if  properly  approached. 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  illusions 
about  the  possibility  of  reconquering  Texas,  and  who 
kept  up  a  belligerent  attitude  merely  for  the  edification 
of  his  constituents,  was  impressed  by  Robinson's  pro- 
posal, and  had  the  prisoner  brought  to  Manga  de  Clavo 
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for  an  interview.     The  result  was  that  Robinson  was 
sent  to  Texas  with  a  formal  proposition  for  peace. 

The  terms  upon  which  Santa  Anna  proposed  to  open 
negotiations  were  that  Mexico  would  grant  full  local 
self-government  to  Texas,  if  Texas  would  acknowledge 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Mexico.  There  would  be 
a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  acts;  Texas  would  be 
made  an  independent  department  of  Mexico,  with  rep- 
resentation in  the  general  congress  3  all  local  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  would  be  originated  by  the  Texans 
themselves,  and  no  Mexican  troops  should  ever  be  sta- 
tioned in  Texas  under  any  pretext.  If  Santa  Anna 
had  been  willing  to  grant  such  terms  to  Texas  in  1835 
there  might  never  have  been  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, but  the  very  fact  that  he  proposed  them 
voluntarily  in  1843  was  eloquent  testimony  of  how 
securely  the  independence  of  the  young  republic  had 
been  established.  There  was,  of  course,  no  possibility 
that  Texas  would  acknowledge  Mexican  sovereignty, 
but  when  Robinson  laid  the  proposal  before  Houston 
the  latter  expressed  the  belief  that  something  might 
come  of  it,  and  induced  the  British  agent,  Elliot,  to 
write  to  the  British  minister  at  the  Mexican  capital 
suggesting  that  he  endeavor  to  secure  an  armistice,  pend- 
ing negotiations.  Robinson,  who  had  achieved  his  chief 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  own  liberty,  wrote  to  Santa 
Anna  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  out  from  Houston 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Texas  government  would  be, 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  release 
all  the  Texan  prisoners  and  declare  an  armistice  for 
some  months,  during  which  favorable  consideration 
might  be  given  to  the  proposal.     Conditions,  he  wrote, 
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were  very  different  from  what  he  expected.  The  people 
were  united  and  the  recognition  of  the  republic  by  other 
powers  had  created  complications.  But  Robinson's 
letter  was  calculated  to  give  Santa  Anna  the  general 
impression  that  further  efforts  for  peace  might  not  be 
altogether  futile. 

Houston  and  Jones  assumed  a  mixed  attitude  with 
respect  to  the  proposal.  To  the  British  agent  they 
expressed  the  hope  that  something  might  come  of  it, 
while  to  the  American  charge  d'affaires  they  charac- 
terized it  as  absurd.  However,  Houston  took  pains  to 
suggest  to  the  American  representative  that  the  offer 
to  treat  with  Texas  indicated  that  some  of  the  powers 
had  touched  Santa  Anna  in  a  tender  spot.  The  Texan 
government  formally  rejected  the  proposition  that 
Mexican  sovereignty  be  acknowledged,  but  when  Santa 
Anna,  after  receiving  Robinson's  letter,  actually  de- 
clared an  armistice  and  suggested,  through  the  British 
charge  d'affaires,  that  Texas  do  the  same,  Jones,  under 
instruction  from  Houston,  issued  a  proclamation  on 
June  15,  1843,  complying  with  this  suggestion.  Cap- 
tain Elliot  was  the  medium  through  whom  this  was 
brought  about,  and  he  also  was  active  in  arranging  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  with  General  Woll. 

Peace  between  Mexico  and  Texas  on  such  terms  was 
not  wanted  by  the  United  States,  of  course,  but  with 
the  British  diplomats  occupying  such  close  relations  to 
the  negotiations  it  was  only  natural  that  American 
officials  should  see  danger  that  Mexico  might  be  in- 
duced to  forgo  the  one  point  of  nominal  sovereignty, 
under  British  urging,  and  that  an  arrangement  in  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  including  even  the  abolition 
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of  slavery,  might  be  consummated.  As  these  negoti- 
ations were  in  progress  when  the  reports  of  the  activities 
of  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  the  "Texan  abolitionist/'  in 
London,  were  being  received  at  Washington,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  President  Tyler  and  Secretary  Upshur 
became  genuinely  alarmed.  Indeed,  their  alarm  was 
so  great  that  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  them  that 
if  Texas  were  not  annexed  without  delay  it  would  soon 
be  too  late. 

Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  particularly  impressed  by 
Santa  Anna's  proposal  at  first,  but  when  the  armistice 
was  actually  arranged  he  became  keenly  interested,  and 
instructed  Elliot  to  represent  to  the  Texan  government 
that  the  shadow  of  a  nominal  Mexican  sovereignty 
could  be  borne  if  the  substance  of  actual  self-govern- 
ment could  thus  be  made  secure.  Elliot,  who  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  situation,  saw  that  there  was 
more  hope  of  Mexico  being  induced  to  abandon  the 
claim  of  sovereignty  than  of  Texas  being  induced  to 
accept  it.  He  carried  out  his  chief's  instructions  in  a 
perfunctory  fashion,  but  in  his  private  correspondence 
with  the  Texan  officials  he  disclosed  that  he  had  little 
expectation  that  they  would  be  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment. On  August  17,  for  example,  he  wrote  Jones  that, 
in  his  opinion,  Mexico  would  be  foolish  if  she  did 
not  "cut  the  rope  entirely."  "The  truth  is,"  he  wrote, 
"that  General  Santa  Anna's  scheme  is  only  practicable 
at  all  at  the  manifest  advantage  of  Texas.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  examples  in  Europe  of  such  unions  of  states 
(each  independent  of  the  other,  and  with  separate  leg- 
islatures, but  nominally  under  one  head)  which  work 
well — for  example,   Sweden  and  Norway  j    but  with 
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great  deference,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  live  in 
colder  latitudes  than  your  good  selves,  and  moderation 
and  reasonableness  flourish  better  in  the  long  nights  and 
cold  weather  than  so  near  the  sun  as  we  are  living." 
Jones  wrote  in  reply  to  this  and  other  expressions  of 
like  purport  that  the  Texan  commissioners  would  make 
every  effort  to  induce  Mexico  to  abandon  the  question 
of  sovereignty.  "If  Mexico  will  forgo  her  phantasy 
of  a  nominal  sovereignty,''  wrote  Jones,  "which  we 
will  labor  hard  by  peaceful  means  to  persuade  her  to 
do,  it  would  certainly  be  all  the  better  for  both  parties, 
for  nothing  beneficial  to  her  can  grow  out  of  such  an 
unnatural  connection.  I  hope  some  other  way  may  be 
found  to  save  the  wounded  pride  of  Mexico,  than  this 
impracticable  scheme."  In  passing  it  should  be  noted, 
as  an  interesting  sidelight  on  Jones's  diplomacy,  that 
the  next  day  he  wrote  again  to  Elliot,  asking  the  British 
agent's  assent  to  naming  his  second  son,  born  eight  days 
before,  Charles  Elliot  Jones.  Elliot  suggested  that  a 
compromise  be  struck  by  calling  the  boy  Anson  Elliot 
instead,  but  Jones  insisted  on  the  first  proposal,  and  the 
lad  was  named  in  honor  of  the  British  diplomat. 

On  September  26,  1843,  George  W.  Hockley  and 
Samuel  M.  Williams  were  named  commissioners  to 
negotiate  with  General  Woll  at  some  point  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  By  that  time,  however,  Tyler  and  Upshur 
had  resolved  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  annexing 
Texas,  trusting  to  the  fear  of  British  influence  in  that 
republic  to  carry  the  treaty  through  the  senate.  On 
September  12  Upshur  informed  Van  Zandt  that  he 
might  communicate  to  the  Texan  authorities  that  the 
administration  had  changed  its  attitude  on  the  question 
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of  annexation,  and  that  if  they  still  desired  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  they  might  instruct  him  on  the  subject 
and  endow  him  with  the  necessary  powers.  Then  on 
October  16,  before  any  reply  had  been  received  from 
Texas,  Upshur  addressed  a  formal  note  to  Van  Zandt 
stating  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  treaty  of  annexation  whenever  the  Texan 
minister  was  possessed  of  the  necessary  powers. 

Van  Zandt  communicated  all  this  to  Jones,  Sut 
neither  the  Texan  secretary  of  state  nor  President 
Houston  was  convinced  that  such  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion would  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  senate,  md 
they  were  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  such  a  doubtful 
prospect.  Van  Zandt  wrote  to  Jones  on  October  22, 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  accept  annexation, 
adding  that  it  would  be  the  best  move  Texas  could 
make,  and  Jones  noted  on  the  margin  of  the  letter: 
"Mr.  Van  Zandt  does  not  understand  my  position.  I 
am  as  willing  for  annexation  as  he  is,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  effected  in  the  manner  now  proposed, 
and  am  unwilling  to  risk  everything  on  a  single  throw 
of  an  uncertain  die.''  Houston  shared  this  view,  and 
it  also  was  the  view  of  other  leading  Texans  who  were 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  United  States.  J. 
Pinckney  Henderson  was  traveling  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  and  Van  Zandt  wrote  him  about  the  Ameri- 
can proposal.  His  attitude  may  be  seen  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  Anson  Jones  on  his  return  to  Texas.  "When 
in  the  United  States  lately,"  Henderson  wrote  Jones, 
"I  received  a  letter  from  Van  Zandt,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  strong  hope  of  being  able  to  consummate  a 
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treaty  of  annexation.  I  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  the 
impropriety  of  making  such  a  treaty,  unless  he  was 
certain  of  its  ratification  by  the  United  States  senate. 
I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see  such  a  thing  take  place  ^ 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Texas  would  be  placed  in 
an  extremely  awkward  situation  in  regard  to  her  inter- 
course, should  the  treaty  be  signed,  and  afterwards 
rejected  by  the  United  States.  What  could  we  say  to 
England  especially,  who  is  now  in  the  very  act  of  urging 
our  recognition  by  Mexico  ?j  She  would  probably  with- 
draw her  minister,  and  refuse  to  hold  any  further 
intercourse  with  us.  The  offense  would  be  nothing  if 
we  were  once  attached  to  the  United  States,  but  bad 
consequences  might  result  otherwise." 

Henderson  saw  other  advantages  in  delay.  ^^I  found, 
whilst  in  the  United  States,'^  he  continued,  "that  the 
Southern  and  Western  politicians  were  considerably 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  the  apparent  prospect  of 
England's  getting  a  foothold  here.  I  did  not  deny  it, 
as  I  saw  it  was  having  a  good  effect,  although  I  knew 
there  was  no  danger  of  it.  It  will  stimulate  the  South 
and  West  to  greater  exertions  to  accomplish  its  defeat 
by  annexation.  On  the  other  hand,  England  may  be 
induced,  in  order  to  defeat  annexation,  to  compel  Mex- 
ico to  recognize  Texas  without  any  such  terms  as  I  fear 
she  would,  under  other  circumstances,  induce  her  to 
insist  on."  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Henderson  here 
set  forth  the  policy  which  Jones  already  had  worked 
out  as  the  proper  one  for  Texas,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  latter  endorsed  this  letter  with  the 
notation:  "A  shrewd  and  sensible  letter  this,  and  ^hits 
the  nail  on  the  head'  every  time." 


John  Tyler 


I 
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In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  Jones 
instructed  Van  Zandt,  under  date  of  December  13,  to 
decline  the  proffer  of  a  negotiation  until  such  time  as 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  senate  would  ratify  a  treaty 
of  annexation.  He  wrote  that  it  would  not  be  politic 
to  abandon  "the  expectations  ...  of  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico,  through  the  good 
offices  of  other  powers,  for  the  very  uncertain  prospect 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  however  desirable 
that  event,  if  it  could  be  consummated,  might  be."  Van 
Zandt  took  the  liberty  of  delaying  formal  notification 
of  the  American  state  department  of  this  decision,  for 
he  believed  the  cause  of  annexation  was  gaining  ground 
in  the  senate.  Meantime,  however,  the  United  States 
was  forced  into  a  controversy  with  Mexico  over  the 
question.  As  early  as  August  23,  three  weeks  before 
the  United  States  had  made  any  overtures  to  Texas, 
the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations  sent  a  note 
to  Waddy  Thompson,  the  American  charge  d'affaires, 
notifying  him  bluntly  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States  would  be  regarded  by  the  Mexican 
government  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Thompson  hotly  replied  that  the  direct  threat  of  war 
precluded  any  explanation  on  the  subject.  Such  threats 
were  calculated  to  promote  war.  They  could  serve  no 
other  purpose,  for  if  they  were  intended  to  intimidate 
they  would  fail  of  this  effect,  and  if  intended  to  warn 
they  were  unnecessary. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  however,  Almonte  heard 
much  of  the  gossip  that  was  current  at  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  the  question  of  annexation  would  come 
before  the  session  of  congress  which  convened  in  De- 
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cember.  Without  inquiring  of  the  state  department 
with  respect  to  the  truth  of  these  rumors,  Almonte  wrote 
Secretary  Upshur  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
good  ground  to  believe  that  such  a  move  was  contem- 
plated and  repeated  the  threat  of  war.  In  the  exchange 
of  communications  which  ensued  Upshur  not  only 
reiterated  the  declaration  of  Thompson,  but  frankly  told 
Almonte  that  the  United  States  did  not  recognize  any 
Mexican  claim  to  Texas.  "The  United  States,"  he  said, 
"regard  Texas  as  in  all  respects  an  independent  nation, 
fully  competent  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  posses- 
sing all  the  rights  of  other  independent  nations.  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  will  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  consult  any  other  nation  in  its 
transactions  with  the  government  of  Texas.'' 

This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  stand  which 
the  American  government  had  taken  in  rejecting  the 
original  proposal  of  Texas.  It  was,  of  course,  a  state- 
ment of  the  plain  truth  to  say  that  Texas  was  "in  all  re- 
spects an  independent  nation."  Texas  was  recognized 
as  such  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
reluctance  of  Mexico  to  bow  to  the  situation  could  not 
change  this  fact.  Whatever  destiny  might  be  ahead  of 
Texas,  one  thing  was  certain:  That  destiny  would  not 
be  linked  with  Mexico  in  any  way.  Texas  had  an 
absolute  right,  under  international  law,  to  dispose  of 
her  territory  in  any  way  her  people  might  choose.  She 
had  a  right  to  seek  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  had  the  same  right  to  agree  to 
such  annexation.  No  "ther  nation,  whether  Mexico  or 
any  other,  possessed  valid  authority  to  challenge  the 
right  of  either  in  such  a  transaction.     It  is  important 
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to  emphasize  this  because  there  still  are  historians,  even 
American  historians,  who  do  not  recognize  the  position 
in  which  Texas  stood  before  the  world  in  1843. 

The  rumors  with  respect  to  negotiations  looking 
toward  annexation  were  so  generally  current,  and  the 
relations  with  Mexico  became  so  acute,  that  President 
Tyler  could  not  escape  making  some  reference  to  Texas 
in  his  annual  message,  when  congress  convened  in  De- 
cember, 1843.  The  attitude  of  the  Texan  government, 
however,  made  it  inadvisable  to  refer  directly  to  annex- 
ation, so  Tyler  contented  himself  with  transmitting  to 
congress  all  the  correspondence  with  Mexico  on  the 
subject  of  Texas,  and  with  making  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  recognized  any  Mexican  claim 
to  the  territory  of  the  young  republic.  He  said  nothing 
about  the  intentions  of  the  United  States,  but  plainly 
indicated  that  should  the  United  States  annex  Texas  it 
would  be  no  other  nation's  business,  so  to  speak. 

"I  communicate  herewith,''  said  President  Tyler, 
"certain  dispatches  received  from  our  minister  at 
Mexico,  and  also  a  correspondence  which  has  recently 
occurred  between  the  envoy  from  that  republic  and  the 
secretary  of  state.  It  must  be  regarded  as  not  a  little 
extraordinary  that  the  government  of  Mexico,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  public  discussion  (which  it  has  been  pleased 
to  infer  from  newspaper  publications  as  likely  to  take 
place  in  congress,  relating  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States),  should  have  so  far  anticipated 
the  result  of  such  discussion  as  to  have  announced  its 
determination  to  visit  any  such  anticipated  decision  by 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States. 
If  designed  to  prevent  congress  from  introducing  that 
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question  as  a  fit  subject  for  its  calm  deliberation  and 
final  judgment,  the  executive  has  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  will  entirely  fail  of  its  object.  The  representatives 
of  a  brave  and  patriotic  people  will  suffer  no  appre- 
hension of  future  consequences  to  embarrass  them  in 
the  course  of  their  proposed  deliberations,  nor  will  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  fail  for  any 
such  cause  to  discharge  its  whole  duty  to  the  country. 

"The  war  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  has  since  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  predatory  incur- 
sions, which,  while  they  have  been  attended  with  much 
of  suffering  to  individuals  and  have  kept  the  borders 
of  the  two  countries  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  have 
failed  to  approach  any  definite  result.  Mexico  has 
fitted  out  no  formidable  armament  by  land  or  sea  for 
the  subjugation  of  Texas.  Eight  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  Texas  declared  her  independence  of  Mex- 
ico, and  during  that  time  she  has  been  recognized  as 
a  sovereign  power  by  several  of  the  principal  civilized 
states.  Mexico,  nevertheless,  perseveres  in  her  plans 
of  reconquest,  and  refuses  to  recognize  her  independ- 
ence. The  predatory  incursions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
have  been  attended  in  one  instance  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  courts  of  justice,  by  the  seizing  upon  the 
persons  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  officers  of  the  court 
and  dragging  them  along  with  unarmed,  and  therefore 
noncombatant,  citizens  into  a  cruel  and  oppressive 
bondage,  thus  leaving  crime  to  go  unpunished  and  im- 
morality to  pass  unreproved.  A  border  warfare  is 
evermore  to  be  deprecated,  and  over  such  a  war  as  has 
existed  for  so  many  years  between  these  two  states 
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humanity  has  had  great  cause  to  lament.  Nor  is  such 
a  condition  of  things  to  be  deplored  only  because  of 
the  individual  suffering  attendant  upon  it.  The  effects 
are  far  more  extensive.  The  Creator  of  the  Universe 
has  given  man  the  earth  for  his  resting  place  and  its 
fruits  for  his  subsistence.  Whatever,  therefore,  shall 
make  the  first  or  any  part  of  it  a  scene  of  desolation 
affects  injuriously  his  heritage  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  calamity.  Wars  may  sometimes  be  nec- 
essary, but  all  nations  have  a  common  interest  in  bring- 
ing them  speedily  to  a  close. 

"The  United  States  have  an  immediate  interest  in 
seeing  an  end  put  to  the  state  of  hostilities  existing 
between  Mexico  and  Texas.  They  are  our  neighbors, 
of  the  same  continent,  v^ith  w^hom  we  are  not  only 
desirous  of  cultivating  the  relations  of  amity,  but  of 
the  most  extended  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  prac- 
tice all  the  rites  of  a  neighborhood  hospitality.  Our 
own  interests  are  involved  in  the  matter,  since,  how- 
ever neutral  may  be  our  course  of  policy,  we  can  not 
hope  to  escape  the  effects  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  both  of  the  powers.  Nor  can  this  government 
be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  a  warfare  such  as  is 
waged  between  those  two  nations  is  calculated  to  weaken 
both  powers  and  finally  to  render  them — and  especially 
the  weaker  of  the  two — the  subjects  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  stronger  and  more  powerful  nations,  who, 
intent  only  on  advancing  their  own  peculiar  views,  may 
sooner  or  later  attempt  to  bring  about  a  compliance 
with  terms,  as  the  condition  of  their  interposition,  alike 
derogatory  to  the  nation  granting  them  and  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.     We  could  not 
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be  expected  quietly  to  permit  any  such  interference  to 
our  disadvantage.  Considering  that  Texas  is  separated 
from  the  United  States  by  a  mere  geographical  line^ 
that  her  territory,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  down  to 
a  late  period  formed  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  j  that  it  is  homogeneous  in  its  population 
and  pursuits  with  the  adjoining  states,  makes  contri- 
butions to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  the  same 
articles  with  them,  and  that  most  of  her  inhabitants 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States,  speak  the  same 
language,  and  live  under  similar  political  institutions 
as  ourselves,  this  government  is  bound  by  every  consid% 
eration  of  interest  as  well  as  sympathy  to  see  that  she 
shall  be  left  free  to  act,  especially  in  regard  to  her 
domestic  affairs,  unawed  by  force  and  unrestrained  by 
the  policy  or  views  of  other  countries.  In  full  view 
of  all  these  considerations,  the  executive  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  express  to  the  government  of  Mexico  how 
deeply  it  deprecated  a  continuance  of  the  war  and  how 
anxiously  it  desired  to  witness  its  termination. 

"I  can  not  but  think  that  it  becomes  the  United  States, 
as  the  oldest  of  the  American  republics,  to  hold  a  lan- 
guage to  Mexico  upon  this  subject  of  an  unambiguous 
character.  It  is  time  that  this  war  had  ceased.  There 
must  be  a  limit  to  all  wars,  and  if  the  parent  state 
after  an  eight  years'  struggle  has  failed  to  reduce  to 
submission  a  portion  of  its  subjects  standing  out  in 
revolt  against  it,  and  who  have  not  only  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  independent,  but  have  been  recognized 
as  such  by  other  powers,  she  ought  not  to  expect  that 
other  nations  will  quietly  look  on,  to  their  obvious 
injury,  upon  a  protraction  of  hostilities.     These  United 
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States  threw  off  their  colonial  dependence  and  estab- 
lished independent  governments,  and  Great  Britain, 
after  having  wasted  her  energies  in  the  attempt  to  sub- 
due them  for  a  less  period  than  Mexico  has  attempted 
to  subjugate  Texas,  had  the  wisdom  and  justice  to 
acknowledge  their  independence,  thereby  recognizing 
the  obligation  which  rested  on  her  as  one  of  the  family 
of  nations.  An  example  thus  set  by  one  of  the  proudest 
as  well  as  most  powerful  nations  on  the  earth  it  could 
in  no  way  disparage  Mexico  to  imitate.  While,  there- 
fore, the  executive  would  deplore  any  collision  with 
Mexico  or  any  disturbance  of  the  friendly  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two  countries,  it  can  not  permit 
that  government  to  control  its  policy,  whatever  it  may 
be,  toward  Texas,  but  will  treat  her — as  by  the  recog- 
nition of  her  independence  the  United  States  have  long 
since  declared  they  would  do — as  entirely  independent 
of  Mexico.  The  high  obligations  of  public  duty  may 
enforce  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  United 
States  a  policy  which  the  course  persevered  in  by  Mexico 
will  have  mainly  contributed  to  produce,  and  the  exec- 
utive in  such  a  contingency  will  with  confidence  throw 
itself  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  sustain  the 
government  in  its  course  of  action.'^ 

This  message  was  interpreted  everywhere  as  indi- 
cating that  Tyler  contemplated  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Its  effect  in  Great  Britain  was  to  start  negotiations  with 
France  for  a  joint  protest  against  such  a  move.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  angered  at  the  veiled  references  to  British 
activities  in  Texas,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  Tyler's 
language  with  respect  to  "interference  on  the  part  of 
stronger  and  more  powerful  nations."    The  declaration 
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that  "this  government  is  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  interest  as  w^ell  as  sympathy  to  see  that  she  [Texas] 
shall  be  left  free  to  act,  especially  in  regard  to  her 
domestic  affairs,  unawed  by  force  and  unrestrained  by 
the  policy  or  views  of  other  countries"  could  refer  only 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  reported  efforts  to  abolish 
slavery. 

The  message  revealed  to  Houston  and  Jones  that  the 
policy  of  using  Great  Britain  to  frighten  the  United 
States  into  accepting  annexation  was  succeeding,  but  not  | 

in  a  way  calculated  to  eliminate  the  anti-slavery  oppo- 
Bition.  Too  much  prominence  was  being  given  to  the 
danger  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  through  | 

British  influence,  and  not  enough  to  the  very  real  danger 
of.  an  independent  Texas,  with  slavery,  closely  con- 
nected with  Great  Britain  commercially.  Neither 
Houston  nor  Jones  was  convinced  that  Tyler  could  win 
over  two-thirds  of  the  senate  to  his  view  of  the  matter. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  message  on  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  Texas  was  such  that  it  soon  became  clear 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Texan  government  to 
persist  in  its  refusal  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  Indeed,  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  became  so  strong  that  on 
January  20,  1844,  Houston  sent  a  special  message  to 
a  secret  session  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  going 
fully  into  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  suggest- 
ing that  a  special  commissioner  be  named  to  go  to 
Washington  to  cooperate  with  Van  Zandt.  Just  before 
its  adjournment  two  weeks  later,  the  Texas  congress 
approved  this  suggestion  by  appropriating  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  expense  of  such  a  special  commissioner, 
and  on  February  10  Houston  named  J.  Pinckney  Hen- 
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derson  to  undertake  this  mission.  Meantime,  Van 
Zandt  sent  assurances  from  Washington  that  ratification 
of  an  annexation  treaty  by  the  American  senate  seemed 
certain.  Houston  and  Jones  finally  decided,  therefore, 
but  not  without  reluctance,  to  consent  to  a  negotiation. 
The  American  charge  d'affaires,  Murphy,  was  notified 
of  this  decision  and  Henderson  started  for  Washington. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

ANNEXATION  MADE  AN  ISSUE. 

As  SOON  as  Upshur  learned  of  the  decision  of  the 
Texan  government  he  began  to  discuss  with  Van  Zandt 
the  details  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  annexation,  without 
waiting  for  Henderson  to  reach  Washington.  President 
Tyler  had  decided  to  make  the  annexation  of  Texas  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  administration  and,  as  a 
new  presidential  election  was  approaching,  and  he  had 
ambitions  for  another  term,  it  was  his  desire  that  no 
time  should  be  lost.  He  hoped  that  it  could  be  accom- 
plished peaceably,  but  he  was  fully  prepared  to  go  to 
war  with  Mexico  and  even  Great  Britain  over  the  ques- 
tion if  war  could  not  be  avoided.  War  as  the  result 
of  annexation  would  be  preferable  to  war  over  British 
activities  in  independent  Texas,  and  the  president  and 
his  advisers  had  become  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Great  Britain  was  intriguing  to  obtain  a  dominant 
influence  in  Texas  with  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
slavery  that  they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  annex- 
ation was  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  country, 
if  war  could  be  avoided  at  all.  On  January  24  Upshur 
told  Almonte  of  the  fear  that  was  felt  by  the  president 
over  British  activities  in  Texas  and  suggested  that 
annexation  was  the  only  way  the  United  States  could 
safeguard  her  own  interests.  He  assured  the  Mexican 
minister  that  such  a  course  would  not  indicate  any 
unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  toward 
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Mexico  and  declared  there  was  no  reason  the  move 
should  cause  friction  between  them.  A  few  weeks  later, 
when  Almonte  expressed  the  opinion  that  Great  Britain 
might  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  ^ 

States,  Upshur  frankly  and  bluntly  replied  that  Presi- 
dent Tyler  was  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain 
over  the  question — if  th^t  became  necessary.  Almonte, 
of  course,  persisted  in  the  view  that  annexation  would 
be  regarded  by  Mexico  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  proposal,  | 
made,  by  Upshur,  that  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  for  Mexico's  claim 
to  Texas. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  realizing  at  last  that  the  talk  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  Texas  was  having  the  effect  of 
hastening  annexation,  dispatched  to  the  British  minister 
at  Washington,  with  instructions  to  read  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  state,  a  document  setting  forth  Great 
Britain's  attitude  on  the  question,  "With  regard  to 
Texas,"  it  declared,  "we  avow  that  we  wish  to  see 
slavery  abolished  there  as  elsewhere,  and  we  should 
rejoice  if  the  recognition  of  that  country  by  the  Mexi- 
can government  should  be  accompanied  by  an  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Texas  to  abolish  slavery  eventually, 
and  under  proper  conditions,  throughout  the  republic. 
But  although  we  earnestly  desire  and  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  promote  such  a  consummation,  we  shall  not 
interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  improper  assumption  of 
authority,  with  either  party,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course.  We  shair  counsel,  but  we 
shall  not  seek  to  compel." 

In  view  of  the  wide  interpretation  that  might  be 
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placed  on  such  phrases  as  "undue  interference''  and  "an 
improper  assumption  of  authority,"  this  note  could  not 
be  expected  to  remove  the  fear  which  had  taken  hold 
of  administration  leaders  that  Great  Britain  would  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 
But  before  Upshur  could  reply  to  this  communication, 
and  before  he  completed  the  details  of  the  annexation 
treaty,  he  was  removed  from  the  discussion  by  death. 
He  was  killed  on  February  28,  1844,  when  a  pivot  gun 
exploded  on  the  United  States  man-of-war  Princeton 
during  a  public  inspection  of  that  vessel.  This  sad 
accident  interrupted  the  negotiations  over  annexation 
and  they  were  not  resumed  until  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  succeeded  Upshur  as 
secretary  of  state,  and  Henderson,  who  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  29,  took  up  the  discussion  of  the 
uncompleted  treaty.  The  result  of  this  discussion  was 
that  the  details  were  promptly  agreed  upon  and  the 
treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  was  signed  on  April  12,  1844. 

The  treaty  set  forth  in  a  preamble  that  the  people 
of  Texas,  having  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  and  being  still  desirous  of  such  annexation,  the 
United  States,  actuated  by  a  desire  for  its  own  security 
and  prosperity,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Texans, 
had  determined  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  terms 
of  the  incorporation  of  Texas  in  the  American  Union 
followed,  it  being  provided  that  all  public  lands  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States  government,  and  made  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  regulating  the  lands  of  other  territory 
of  that  government,  and  that  the  United  States  assumed 
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the  obligation  to  pay  all  of  the  public  debts  of  Texas, 
the  amount  of  which  should  be  determined  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  provided  further  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president,  the  vice-president  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  republic 
should  remain  in  office  until  final  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a 
state.  The  treaty  was  transmitted  to  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment and  Secretary  Calhoun  set  about  making  prepa- 
rations for  its  submission  to  the  United  States  senate. 

Meantime  the  Texan  and  Mexican  commissioners, 
who  had  been  negotiating  the  terms  of  an  armistice  as 
preliminary  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  an  agreement 
on  February  18.  Houston  received  this  document  be- 
fore the  annexation  treaty  had  been  completed,  and  held 
it  in  abeyance  pending  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  United  States.  By  this  time  it  was  common 
talk  that  Texas  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
and  Elliot,  the  British  charge  d'affaires,  applied  to  the 
Texas  government  for  information  in  regard  to  Hen- 
derson's mission.  He  pointed  out  that  if  Texas  was 
seeking  annexation,  Great  Britain  and  France  could  not 
continue  to  urge  upon  Mexico  the  advisability  of  rec- 
ognizing her  independence,  and  that  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  an  explanation  was  due  those  two  coun- 
tries. The  Texan  government  replied  that,  while  the 
greatest  confidence  was  felt  with  respect  to  the  good 
will  of  Great  Britain,  Texas  had  ceased  to  hope  for  any 
favorable  result  of  the  efforts  at  mediation  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  her  future  security  she  had  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  United  States.     The  Texan  govern- 
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ment  then  rejected  the  agreement  signed  by  its  com- 
missioners with  Mexico,  on  the  ground  that  it  referred 
to  the  republic  as  a  "department,"  though  Houston  neg- 
lected to  notify  the  Mexican  government  of  this  decision 
until  after  it  had  received  formal  notice  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation. 

Before  sending  the  treaty  to  the  senate  for  ratifica- 
tion, Secretary  Calhoun  had  an  interview  with  Almonte 
and  informed  him  it  had  been  signed.  He  renewed  the 
assurances  which  Upshur  had  given  Almonte  that  no 
offense  to  Mexico  was  intended  and  again  offered  to  pay 
that  country  a  cash  consideration  for  the  relinquishment 
of  her  claims  to  Texas.  He  added  that  he  would  imme- 
diately dispatch  a  special  messenger  to  the  Mexican 
capital  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  who  would  make  these 
assurances  to  the  Mexican  government  formally.  Al- 
monte replied  that  his  government  had  been  outra- 
geously treated  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  added 
that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States 
senate  would  be  the  signal  for  his  official  leave-taking, 
and  for  war.  He  then  wrote  his  government  an  account 
of  the  interview,  and  ended  by  predicting  that  the  treaty 
would  be  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Calhoun  next  turned  his  attention  to  Lord  Aberdeen's 
note  on  British  eflForts  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas.  He 
prepared  a  reply  which  was  at  once  a  criticism  of  the 
whole  British  policy  and  a  formal  notification  that  the 
United  States  had  determined  to  annex  Texas  as  a 
measure  of  defense  against  that  policy.  Calhoun  singled 
out  the  British  foreign  minister's  declaration  that  Great 
Britain  desired  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere, 
including  Texas,  and  declared  that  should  this  desire 
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be  gratified  as  to  Texas  it  would  endanger  both  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  people  and  the  safety  of 
the  American  Union.  To  prevent  this  the  United 
States,  he  said,  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Texas 
providing  for  annexation.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
reply  was  written  with  an  eye  chiefly  upon  its  probable 
effect  on  the  United  States  senate,  to  which  body  it  was 
submitted,  along  with  the  treaty.  Whether  this  is  true 
or  not,  the  effect  of  Calhoun's  arguments  was  to  base 
the  whole  case  of  annexation  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Texas. 
Thus  it  linked  the  question  of  annexation  with  that  of 
slavery  again,  and  this  circumstance,  to  say  the  least, 
was  not  calculated  to  allay  the  anti-slavery  opposition 
which  had  defeated  annexation  during  Van  Buren's 
administration.  However,  the  treaty,  supported  by  this 
argument,  was  submitted  to  the  senate  on  April  22, 
1844. 

President  Tyler  recognized  that  arguments  other 
than  that  of  its  effect  upon  the  institution  of  slavery 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  through  the 
senate,  and  in  the  special  message  with  which  he  accom- 
panied the  treaty  he  sought  to  show  that  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country  were  involved.  He  emphasized 
the  danger  of  British  influence  in  Texas,  but  he  went 
to  great  pains  to  point  out  other  evils  that  would  result 
from  this  besides  the  possible  abolition  of  slavery.  "In 
contemplating  such  a  contingency,"  he  said,  "it  can  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  United  States  are  already  almost 
surrounded  by  the  possessions  of  European  powers. 
The  Canadas,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  the 
islands  in  the  American  seas,  with  Texas  trammeled  by 
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treaties  of  alliance  or  of  a  commercial  character  differ- 
ing in  policy  from  that  of  the  United  States,  would 
complete  the  circle.^'  Whatever  step  Texas  might 
adopt  in  the  direction  of  seeking  the  friendship  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  if  her  overtures  were  again  rejected  by 
the  United  States,  he  said,  "would  prove  disastrous  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union.'' 
The  full  text  of  Tyler's  message  follows: 
"I  transmit  herewith,  for  your  approval  and  ratifi- 
cation, a  treaty  which  I  have  caused  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  whereby  the 
latter,  on  conditions  therein  set  forth,  has  transferred 
and  conveyed  all  its  rights  of  separate  and  independent 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States.  In 
taking  so  important  a  step  I  have  been  influenced  by 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  controlling  con- 
siderations of  public  policy  and  the  general  good,  and 
in  having  accomplished  it,  should  it  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, the  government  will  have  succeeded  in  reclaim- 
ing a  territory  which  formerly  constituted  a  portion, 
as  it  is  confidently  believed,  of  its  domain  under  the 
treaty  of  cession  of  1803  by  France  to  the  United  States. 
"The  country  thus  proposed  to  be  annexed  has  been 
settled  principally  by  persons  from  the  United  States, 
who  emigrated  on  the  invitation  of  both  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  who  carried  with  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness which  they  have  partially  reclaimed  the  laws, 
customs,  and  political  and  domestic  institutions  of  their 
native  land.  They  are  deeply  indoctrinated  in  all  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  will  bring  along  with 
them  in  the  act  of  reassociation  devotion  to  our  Union 
and  a  firm  and  inflexible  resolution  to  assist  in  main- 
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taining  the  public  liberty  unimpaired — a  consideration 
which  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  no 
small  moment.  The  country  itself  thus  obtained  is^of 
incalculable  value  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial 
point  of  view.  To  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  it 
unites  a  genial  and  healthy  climate,  and  is  destined  at 
a  day  not  distant  to  make  large  contributions  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Its  territory  is  separated  from 
the  United  States  in  part  by  an  imaginary  line,  and  by 
the  river  Sabine  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  and  its  productions  are  the  same  with  those 
of  many  of  the  contiguous  states  of  the  Union.  Such 
is  the  country,  such  are  its  inhabitants,  and  such  its 
capacities  to  add  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  Union. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  productions  it  will  equal  in  a  short 
time,  under  the  protecting  care  of  this  government,  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  the  combined  production  of  many 
of  the  states  of  the  confederacy.  A  new  and  powerful 
impulse  will  thus  be  given  to  the  navigating  interest 
of  the  country,  which  will  be  chiefly  engrossed  by  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  who 
have  already  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity 
by  the  partial  monopoly  they  have  enjoyed  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  Union,  particularly  the  coastwise  trade, 
which  this  new  acquisition  is  destined  in  time,  and  that 
not  distant,  to  swell  to  a  magnitude  which  can  not 
easily  be  computed,  while  the  addition  made  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  home  market  thus  secured  to  their 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  skill  and  in- 
dustry will  be  of  a  character  the  most  commanding 
and  important.     Such  are  some  of  the  many  advantages 
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which  will  accrue  to  the  eastern  and  middle  states  by 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty — advantages  the  extent  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  or 
properly  to  appreciate.  Texas,  being  adapted  to  thej 
culture  of  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  and  devoting  most  of 
her  energies  to  the  raising  of  these  productions,  will 
open  an  extensive  market  to  the  western  states  in  the 
important  articles  of  beef,  pork,  horses,  mules,  etc.,  as 
well  as  in  breadstuffs.  At  the  same  time,  the  southern 
and  southeastern  states  will  find  in  the  fact  of  annexa- 
tion protection  and  security  to  their  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, as  well  against  all  domestic  as  foreign  efforts 
to  disturb  them,  thus  consecrating  anew  the  union  of  the 
states  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  its  perpetual 
duration. 

"Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  tide  of  public  pros- 
perity is  greatly  swollen,  an  appeal  of  what  appears 
to  the  Executive  to  be  an  imposing,  if  not  a  resist- 
less, character  is  made  to  the  interests  of  every  portion 
of  the  country.  Agriculture,  which  would  have  a  new 
and  extensive  market  opened  for  its  produce ;  commerce, 
whose  ships  would  be  freighted  with  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  an  extensive  and  fertile  region;  and  the  me- 
chanical arts,  in  all  their  various  ramifications,  would 
seem  to  unite  in  one  universal  demand  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  But,  important  as  these  consid- 
erations may  appear,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  but 
secondary  to  others.  Texas,  for  reasons  deemed  suffi- 
cient by  herself,  threw  off  her  dependence  on  Mexico 
as  far  back  as  1836,  and  consummated  her  independence 
by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  in  the  same  year,  since 
which  period  Mexico  has  attempted  no  serious  invasion 
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of  her  territory,  but  the  contest  has  assumed  features 
of  a  mere  border  war,  characterized  by  acts  revolting 
to  humanity.  In  the  year  1836  Texas  adopted  her  con- 
stitution, under  which  she  has  existed  as  a  sovereign 
power  ever  since,  having  been  recognized  as  such  by 
many  of  the  principal  powers  of  the  world  j  and  con- 
temporaneously with  its  adoption,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  her 
people,  embracing  all  her  population  but  ninety-three 
persons,  declared  her  anxious  desire  to  be  admitted  into 
association  with  the  United  States  as  a  portion  of  their 
territory.  This  vote,  thus  solemnly  taken,  has  never 
been  reversed,  and  now  by  the  action  of  her  constituted 
authorities,  sustained  as  it  is  by  popular  sentiment,  she 
reaffirms  her  desire  for  annexation.  This  course  has 
been  adopted  by  her  without  the  employment  of  any 
sinister  measures  on  the  part  of  this  government.  No 
intrigue  has  been  set  on  foot  to  accomplish  it.  Texas 
herself  wills  it,  and  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
concurring  with  her,  has  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to 
avoid  the  consummation  of  an  act  esteemed  to  be  so 
desirable  by  both.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  Texas 
is  greatly  depressed  in  her  energies  by  her  long-protracted 
war  with  Mexico.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  but 
natural  that  she  should  seek  safety  and  repose  under 
the  protection  of  some  stronger  power,  and  it  is  equally 
so  that  her  people  should  turn  to  the  United  States,  the 
land  of  their  birth,  in  the  first  instance  in  pursuit  of 
such  protection.  She  has  often  before  made  known  her 
wishes,  but  her  advances  have  to  this  time  been  repelled. 
The  Executive  of  the  United  States  sees  no  longer  any 
cause  for  pursuing  such  a  course.  The  hazard  of  now 
defeating  her  wishes  may  be  of  the  most  fatal  tendency. 
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It  might  lead,  and  most  probably  would,  to  such  an 
entire  alienation  of  sentiment  and  feeling  as  would 
inevitably  induce  her  to  look  elsewhere  for  aid,  and 
force  her  either  to  enter  into  dangerous  alliances  with 
other  nations,  who,  looking  with  more  wisdom  to  their 
own  interests,  would,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  readily 
adopt  such  expedients;  or  she  would  hold  out  the  proffer 
of  discriminating  duties  in  trade  and  commerce  in  order 
to  secure  the  necessary  assistance.  Whatever  steps  she 
might  adopt  looking  to  this  object  would  prove  disas- 
trous in  the  highest  degree  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Union.  To  say  nothing  of  the  impolicy  of  our  permit- 
ting the  carrying  trade  and  home  market  of  such  a 
country  to  pass  out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  a  com- 
mercial rival,  the  government,  in  the  first  place,  would 
be  certain  to  suffer  most  disastrously  in  its  revenue  by 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  smuggling  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  which  an  army  of  custom-house  officers 
could  not  prevent,  and  which  would  operate  to  affect 
injuriously  the  interests  of  all  the  industrial  classes  of 
this  country.  Hence  would  arise  constant  collisions 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  which 
would  evermore  endanger  their  peace.  A  large  increase 
of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  would  inevi- 
tably follow,  thus  devolving  upon  the  people  new  and 
extraordinary  burdens  in  order  not  Only  to  protect  them 
from  the  danger  of  daily  collision  with  Texas  herself,^ 
but  to  guard  their  border  inhabitants  against  hostile 
inroads,  so  easily  excited  on  the  part  of  the  numerous 
and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians  dwelling  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Texas  would  undoubtedly  be  unable  for  many 
years  to  come,  if  at  any  time,  to  resist  unaided  and  alone 
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the  military  power  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  suppose  that  nations  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest from  her  trade,  secured  to  them  by  advantageous 
treaties,  v^ould  be  induced  to  take  part  with  her  in  any 
conflict  with  us,  from  the  strongest  considerations  of 
public  policy.  Such  a  state  of  things  might  subject 
to  devastation  the  territory  of  contiguous  states,  and 
would  cost  the  country  in  a  single  campaign  more  treas- 
ure, thrice  told  over,  than  is  stipulated  to  be  paid  and 
reimbursed  by  the  treaty  now  proposed  for  ratification. 
I  will  not  permit  myself  to  dwell  on  this  view  of  the 
subject.  Consequences  of  a  fatal  character  to  the  peace 
of  the  Union,  and  even  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  itself,  might  be  dwelt  upon.  They  will  not, 
however,  fail  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  country.  Nor  do  I  indulge  in  any  vague  con- 
jectures of  the  future.  The  documents  now  transmitted 
along  with  the  treaty  lead  to  the  conclusion,  as  inevi- 
table, that  if  the  boon  now  tendered  be  rejected  Texas 
will  seek  for  the  friendship  of  others.  In  contem- 
plating such  a  contingency  it  can  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  United  States  are  already  almost  surrounded  by  the 
possessions  of  European  powers.  The  Canadas,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  islands  in  the  Ameri- 
can seas,  with  Texas  trammeled  by  treaties  of  alliance 
or  of  a  commercial  character  differing  in  policy  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  would  complete  the  circle. 
Texas  voluntarily  steps  forth,  upon  terms  of  perfect 
honor  and  good  faith  to  all  nations,  to  ask  to  be  annexed 
to  the  Union.  As  an  independent  sovereignty  her  xight 
to  do  this  is  unquestionable.  In  doing  so  she  gives  no 
cause  of  jambrage  to  any  other  power 3  her  people  desire 
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it,  and  there  is  no  slavish  transfer  of  her  sovereignty 
and  independence.  She  has  for  eight  years  maintained 
her  independence  against  all  efforts  to  subdue  her.  She 
has  been  recognized  as  independent  by  many  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  that  recog- 
nition, so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  places  her  in  a 
position,  v^ithout  giving  any  just  cause  of  umbrage  to 
them,  to  surrender  her  sovereignty  at  her  ow^n  v^ill  and 
pleasure.  The  United  States,  actuated  evermore  by  a 
spirit  of  justice,  has  desired  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  to  render  justice  to  all.  They  have  made  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  Texas. 
We  look  to  her  ample  and  fertile  domain  as  the  certain 
means  of  accomplishing  thisj  but  this  is  a  matter  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Texas,  and  v^ith  which 
other  governments  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  right  to 
receive  the  rich  grant  tendered  by  Texas  is  perfect, 
and  this  government  should  not,  having  due  respect 
either  to  its  own  honor  or  its  own  interests,  permit  its 
course  of  policy  to  be  interrupted  by  the  interference 
of  other  powers,  even  if  such  interference  were  threat- 
ened. The  question  is  one  purely  American.  In  the 
acquisition,  while  we  abstain  most  carefully  from  all 
that  could  interrupt  the  public  peace,  we  claim  the 
right  to  exercise  a  due  regard  to  our  own.  This  gov- 
ernment can  not  consistently  with  its  honor  permit  any 
such  interference.  With  equal,  if  not  greater,  pro- 
priety might  the  United  States  demand  of  other  gov- 
ernments to  surrender  their  numerous  and  valuable 
acquisition  made  in  past  time  at  numberless  places  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  whereby  they  have  added  to 
jheir  power  and  enlarged  their  resources. 
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"To  Mexico  thie  Executive  is  disposed  to  pursue  a 
course  conciliatory  in  its  character  and  at  the  same  time 
to  render  her  the  most  ample  justice  by  conventions  and 
stipulations  not  mconsistent  with  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  government.  It  is  actuated  by  no  spirit  of 
unjust  aggrandizement,  but  looks  only  to  its  own 
security.  It  has  made  known  to  Mexico  at  several 
periods  its  extreme  anxiety  to  witness  the  termination 
of  hostilities  between  that  country  and  Texas.  Its 
wishes,  however,  have  been  entirely  disregarded.  It 
has  ever  been  ready  to  urge  an  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
pute upon  terms  mutually  advantageous  to  both.  It 
will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  hear  and  discuss  any  claims 
Mexico  may  think  she  has  on  the  justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  adjust  any  that  may  be  deemed  to  be 
so  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  There  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  to  wound  her  pride  or  affect 
injuriously  her  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  not 
compromit  by  any  delay  in  its  action  the  essential  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  Mexico  has  no  right  to  nsk 
or  expect  this  of  us  3  we  deal  rightfully  with  Texas  as 
an  independent  power.  The  war  which  has  been  waged 
for  eight  years  has  resulted  only  in  the  conviction  with 
all  others  than  herself  that  Texas  can  not  be  recon- 
quered. I  can  not  but  repeat  the  opinion  expressed 
in  my  message  at  the  opening  of  congress  that  it  is 
time  it  had  ceased.  The  Executive,  while  it  could  not 
look  upon  its  longer  continuance  without  the  greatest 
uneasiness,  has,  nevertheless,  for  all  past  time  preserved 
a  course  of  strict  neutrality.  It  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  of  the  exhaustion  which  a  war  of  so  long 
a  duration  had  produced.    Least  of  all  was  it  ignorant 
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of  the  anxiety  of  other  powers  to  induce  Mexico  to 
enter  into  terms  of  reconciliation  with  Texas,  which, 
affecting  the  domestic  institutions  of  Texas,  would 
operate  most  injuriously  upon  the  United  States  and 
might  most  seriously  threaten  the  existence  of  this 
happy  Union.  Nor  could  it  be  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  although  foreign  governments  might  disavow 
all  design  to  disturb  the  relations  which  exist  under  the 
constitution  between  these  states,  yet  that  one,  the  most 
powerful  among  them,  had  not  failed  to  declare  its 
marked  and  decided  hostility  to  the  chief  feature  in 
those  relations  and  its  purpose  on  all  suitable  occasions 
to  urge  upon  Mexico  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  in 
negotiating  with  Texas  as  to  produce  the  obliteration  of 
that  feature  of  her  domestic  policy  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  her  recognition  by  Mexico  as  an  independent 
state.  The  Executive  was  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
formidable  associations  of  persons,  the  subjects  of  for- 
eign powers,  existed,  who  were  directing  their  utmost 
efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  To  these 
conclusions  it  was  inevitably  brought  by  the  documents 
now  submitted  to  the  senate.  I  repeat,  the  Executive 
saw  Texas  in  a  state  of  almost  helpless  exhaustion,  and 
the  question  was  narrowed  down  to  the  simple  propo- 
sition whether  the  United  States  should  accept  the  boon 
of  annexation  upon  fair  and  even  liberal  terms  or,  by 
refusing  to  do  so,  force  Texas  to  seek  refuge  in  the  arms 
of  some  other  power,  either  through  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  or  the  adoption  of  some  other 
expedient  which  might  virtually  make  her  tributary  to 
such  power  and  dependent  upon  it  for  all  future  time. 
The  Executive  has  full  reason  to  believe  that  such  would 
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have  been  the  result  without  its  interposition,  and  that 
such  will  be  the  result  in  the  event  either  of  unnecessary 
delay  in  ratification  or  of  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
treaty. 

"In  full  view,  then,  of  the  highest  public  duty,  and 
as  a  measure  of  security  against  evils  incalculably  great, 
the  Executive  entered  into  the  negotiation,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  now  submitted  to  the  senate.  Independent  of 
the  urgent  reasons  which  existed  for  the  step  it  has  taken, 
it  might  safely  invoke  the  fact  (which  it  confidently  be- 
lieves) that  there  exists  no  civilized  government  on  earth 
having  a  voluntary  tender  made  it  of  a  domain  so  rich 
and  fertile,  so  replete  with  all  that  can  ^dd  to  national 
greatness  and  wealth,  and  so  necessary  to  its  peace  and 
safety,  that  would  reject  the  offer.  Nor  are  other  pow- 
ers, Mexico  inclusive,  likely  in  any  degree  to  be  inju- 
riously affected  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
prosperity  of  Texas  will  be  equally  interesting  to  allj 
in  the  increase  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  world 
that  prosperity  will  be  secured  by  annexation. 

"But  one  view  of  the  subject  remains  to  be  presented. 
It  grows  out  of  the  proposed  enlargement  of  our  terri- 
tory. From  this,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  see  no  danger. 
The  federative  system  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  ex- 
tension compatible  with  the  ability  of  the  representation 
of  the  most  distant  state  or  territory  to  reach  the  seat  of 
government  in  time  to  participate  in  the  functions  of 
legislation  and  to  make  known  the  wants  of  the  con- 
stituent body.  Our  confederated  republic  consisted 
originally  of  thirteen  members.  lit  now  consists  of 
twice  that  number,  while  applications  are  before  con- 
gress to  permit  other  additions.     This  addition  of  new 
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states  has  served  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  the 
Union.  New  interests  have  sprung  up,  which  require 
the  united  power  of  all,  through  the  action  of  the  com- 
mon government,  to  protect  and  defend  upon  the  high 
seas  and  in  foreign  parts.  Each  state  commits  with 
perfect  security  to  that  common  government  those  great 
interests  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  which  equally  involve  the  good 
of  all  the  states.  Its  domestic  concerns  are  left  to  its 
own  exclusive  management.  But  if  there  were  any 
force  in  the  objection  it  would  seem  to  require  an  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  territorial  possessions  which 
lie  in  the  distance  and  stretch  to  a  far-off  sea,  and  yet 
no  one  would  be  found,  it  is  believed,  ready  to  recom- 
mend such  an  abandonment.  Texas  lies  at  our  very 
doors  and  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

"Under  every  view  which  I  have  been  able  to  take 
of  the  subject,  I  think  that  the  interests  of  our  common 
constituents,  the  people  of  all  the  states,  and  a  love  of 
the  Union  left  the  Executive  no  other  alternative  than 
to  negotiate  the  treaty.  The  high  and  solemn  duty  of 
ratifying  or  rejecting  it  is  wisely  devolved  on  the  senate 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

If  Tyler  really  expected  the  senate  to  ratify  the  an- 
nexation treaty  he  displayed  a  very  poor  comprehension 
of  the  political  situation  and  a  total  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  motives  which  animate  American  politicians. 
It  is  probable  he  entertained  some  doubt  that  the  treaty 
would  be  ratified  and  had  formulated  a  definite  course 
of  action  which  he  believed  would  result  in  annexation 
ultimately  and  at  the  same  time  might  cause  his  reelec- 
tion to  the  presidency.     The  Whigs,  who  had  elected; 
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him  vice-president,  had  long  ago  abandoned  him,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  nomination  by  that  party. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Henry  Clay 
would  be  the  Whig  candidate.  Clay  was  known  to  be 
unfavorable  to  annexation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  man  to  propose  the  purchase  of  Texas  from 
Mexico,  and  had  attempted  to  negotiate  such  a  pur- 
chase as  John  Quincy  Adams's  secretary  of  state.  The 
leading  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  was 
Martin  Van  Buren,  and  his  attitude  toward  annexation 
while  president  was  such  as  to  preclude  his  taking  a 
stand  in  favor  of  it.  If  Clay  should  be  nominated  by 
the  Whigs  and  Van  Buren  by  the  Democrats,  the  situa- 
tion thus  created  would  give  Tyler  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  candidate  of  a  third  party  on  a 
platform  declaring  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  Tyler  had  an  eye  to  this  con- 
tingency when  he  decided  to  submit  the  treaty  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
conventions.  The  question  of  annexation  had  been  the 
subject  of  political  discussion  for  weeks  and,  with  the 
treaty  pending  before  the  senate  during  the  conventions, 
the  candidates  could  not  escape  taking  a  stand  on  the 
question. 

At  least,  that  is  what  occurred.  Both  Clay  and  Van 
Buren  published  letters,  written  to  political  friends,  in 
which  they  went  on  record  against  the  proposal  to  an- 
nex Texas.  Within  ten  days  after  the  treaty  reached 
the  senate  the  Whigs  met  at  Baltimore  and  nominated 
Clay,  and  though  annexation  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
platform,  the  candidate's  declaration  against  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  party  pronouncement.   The  Democratic 
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convention  was  scheduled  to  meet  during  the  last  week 
of  May,  also  at  Baltimore,  and  Tyler  contrived  to  keep 
the  question  before  the  country  by  means  of  special 
messages  in  the  meantime.  On  May  15,  in  reply  to  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  requesting  information  whether 
"any  military  preparation  had  been  ordered  by  the  presi- 
dent for  or  in  anticipation  of  war,''  Tyler  sent  in  a 
message  frankly  setting  forth  that  both  land  and  naval 
forces  had  been  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Texas 
in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  Mexico  that  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  annexation  would  be  regarded  as 
a  declaration  of  war.  "It  is  due  to  myself,"  continued 
the  president,  "that  I  should  declare  that,  the  United 
States  having  by  the  treaty  of  annexation  acquired  a 
title  to  Texas  which  requires  only  the  action  of  the 
senate  to  perfect  it,  no  other  power  could  be  permitted 
to  invade  and  by  force  of  arms  possess  itself  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Texas  pending  your  deliberations 
upon  the  treaty  without  placing  itself  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tude to  the  United  States  and  justifying  the  employment 
of  any  military  means  at  our  disposal  to  drive  back  the 
invasion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Mex- 
ico or  any  other  power  will  find  in  your  approval  of  the 
treaty  no  just  cause  of  war  against  the  United  States, 
nor  do  I  perceive  that  there  is  any  serious  hazard  of  war 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  such  approval.''  On  the  same 
day  Tyler  sent  another  message  to  the  senate  denying 
that  the  messenger  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Mexico 
had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
Mexican  government  to  the  treaty.  The  next  day  he 
sent  still  another  message  urging  the  importance  of  im- 
mediate action  on  the  treaty. 

Along  jwith  this  last-named  message  Tyler  transmit- 
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ted  to  the  senate  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  communications  calcu- 
lated to  show  that  unless  Texas  was  annexed  without 
delay  she  would  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. "In  my  message  communicating  the  treaty  with 
Texas/'  Tyler  wrote,  "I  expressed  the  opinion  that  if 
Texas  was  not  now  annexed  it  was  probable  that  the  op- 
portunity of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States  would  be 
lost  forever.  Since  then  the  subject  has  been  much 
agitated,  and  if  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  chief 
ground  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  it  is  not  that 
Texas  ought  not  at  some  time  or  other  to  be  annexed, 
but  that  the  present  is  not  the  proper  time.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  important,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  is 
alike  due  to  the  senate  and  the  country,  that  I  should 
furnish  any  papers  in  my  possession  which  may  be  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  senate  with  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  thus  expressed  by  me.  With  this  view  I  here- 
with transmit  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  ac- 
companied by  various  communications  on  the  subject. 
These  communications  are  from  private  sources,  and 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  resort  must  in  all  such  cases 
be  had  chiefly  to  private  sources  of  information,  since 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  government,  more  es- 
pecially if  situated  as  Texas  is,  would  be  inclined  t^ 
develop  to  the  world  its  ulterior  line  of  policy.  ^ 

"Among  the  extracts  is  one  from  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Houston  to  General  Andrew  Jackson,  to  which  I 
particularly  invite  your  attention,  and  another  from 
General  Jackson  to  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,': 
now  of  this  place.  Considering  that  General  Jackson 
was  placed  in  a  situation  to  hold  the  freest  and  fullest 
interview  with  Mr.  Miller,  the  private  and  confidential 
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secretary  of  President  Houston,  who,  President  Houston 
informed  General  Jackson,  'knows  all  his  actions  and 
understands  all  his  motives,'  and  who  was  authorized 
to  communicate  to  General  Jackson  the  views  of  the 
policy  entertained  by  the  President  of  Texas,  as  well 
applicable  to  the  present  as  the  future  j  that  the  declara- 
tion made  by  General  Jackson  in  his  letter  'that  the  pres- 
ent golden  moment  to  obtain  Texas  must  not  be  lost,  or 
Texas  might  from  necessity  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of 
England  and  be  forever  lost  to  the  United  States,'  was 
made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  circumstances,  and 
ought  to  be  received  as  conclusive  of  what  will  be  the 
course  of  Texas  should  the  present  treaty  fail — from 
this  high  source,  sustained,  if  it  requires  to  be  sustained, 
by  the  accompanying  communications,  I  entertain  not 
the  least  doubt  that  if  annexation  should  now  fail  it 
will  in  all  human  probability  fail  forever.  Indeed,  I 
have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  instructions  have  al- 
ready been  given  by  the  Texan  government  to  propose 
to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  forthwith  on  the 
failure,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  an  al- 
liance offensive  and  defensive.'' 

The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  thus 
kept  before  the  people  and,  in  spite  of  the  desire  of 
both  the  Whigs  and  the  Van  Buren  Democrats  to  banish 
it  from  the  campaign  as  an  issue,  it  had  become  the  chief 
topic  of  public  discussion  by  the  time  the  Democratic 
convention  met.  As  the  convention  assembled  it  was 
plain  to  everyone  that  Van  Buren's  nomination,  which 
had  been  regarded  as  certain  less  than  two  months  be- 
fore, was  problematical.  A  number  of  new  candidates 
had  come  to  the  front  since  the  publication  of  his  letter 
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against  annexation  and  even  Tyler  was  talked  of  as  a 
possibility.  The  president's  aggressive  defense  of  his 
proposal  to  annex  Texas  had  won  him  many  new  friends 
among  the  Democrats  of  the  South  and  the  possibility 
of  his  nomination  was  made  all  the  more  inviting  by 
the  fact  that  a  convention  of  his  personal  followers  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  met  at  Baltimore  the  same  day 
the  Democrats  assembled  and  flung  to  the  political 
breeze  a  banner  bearing  the  alliterative  slogan,  "Tyler 
and  Texas.'^  Tyler  had  refused  to  take  his  chances  in 
the  Democratic  convention,  for  the  probability  of  Van 
Buren's  nomination  was  too  great.  This  independent 
convention,  therefore,  nominated  him  for  reelection. 
If  the  Democrats  named  Van  Buren,  Tyler  would  thus 
go  before  the  country  as  the  only  candidate  in  favor  of 
annexation,  and  in  a  three-cornered  race  the  outlook  for 
his  election  would  be  bright.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Democratic  convention  from 
nominating  Tyler  and  capturing  the  support  of  his  per- 
sonal following. 

The  most  formidable  annexation  candidate  before 
the  Democratic  convention  was  General  Lewis  Cass  of 
Michigan.  He  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  had  made  very  little  headway 
against  Van  Buren  until  the  publication  of  the  latter's 
declaration  against  annexation.  Cass  immediately  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  thus  created  and  announced 
that  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  acquiring  Texas.  By 
the  time  the  convention  met  several  state  delegations 
from  the  West  and  Southwest  had  transferred  their  al- 
legiance from  Van  Buren  to  Cass,  with  the  result  that 
much  bitterness  was  engendered  among  the  Van  Buren 
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supporters  against  him.  This  was  the  situation  when 
the  convention  perfected  its  organization.  A  majority 
of  the  delegates  were  pledged  to  Van  Buren,  but  if  the 
two-thirds  rule  should  be  adopted,  as  had  been  the  case 
at  the  two  previous  Democratic  national  conventions, 
this  circumstance  would  be  a  doubtful  advantage.  Many 
of  the  Van  Buren  delegates  had  become  convinced  that 
his  opposition  to  annexation  was  a  blunder  and  that  his 
nomination  would  make  Tyler's  candidacy  sufBciently 
formidable  to  bring  about  Democratic  defeat.  They 
were  unwilling  to  desert  Van  Buren  openly,  but  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  method  of  voting  for  the 
two-thirds  rule  as  a  means  of  preventing  his  nomina- 
tion. The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted,  therefore,  by 
a  decisive  vote.  This  meant  that  neither  Van  Buren  nor 
Cass  could  obtain  the  nomination,  for  feeling  was  so 
strong  between  the  two  factions  there  was  no  probability 
of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  voting  for  either  candi- 
date. When  the  convention  got  down  to  voting.  Van 
Buren  fell  thirty-two  votes  short  of  two-thirds  on  the 
first  ballot,  and  on  the  second  he  received  less  than  a 
majority.  Cass  made  gains  and  Van  Buren  lost  ground 
on  each  succeeding  ballot,  but  when  the  day  was  over 
neither  was  in  sight  of  the  nomination. 

In  this  situation  the  leaders  began  to  look  around  for 
a  dark  horse,  and  in  the  discussion  the  name  of  James 
K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  who  had  come  out  strongly  for 
annexation  about  the  time  Van  Buren's  letter  was  pub- 
lished, and  who  was  a  candidate  for  second  place  on 
the  ticket,  was  mentioned  with  growing  favor.  When 
the  convention  met  next  day  and  the  calling  of  the  roll 
on  the  first  ballot  was  started,  it  looked  as  if  the  process 
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of  the  previous  day  was  to  be  repeated  until  the  name  of 
New  Hampshire  was  called.  New  Hampshire  re- 
sponded by  voting  for  Polk,  thus  causing  a  ripple  of  ex- 
citement among  the  delegates.  The  next  ballot  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  way,  and  again  New  Hampshire 
voted  for  Polk.  There  was  another  ripple,  but  it 
changed  almost  immediately  into  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
when  New  York,  Van  Buren's  own  state,  also  cast  its 
vote  for  Polk.  A  stampede  for  the  "band  wagon'^ 
ensued  and  the  result  was  that  Polk  was  nominated 
unanimously.  Then  the  convention  named  George  M. 
Dallas  of  Pennsylvania  as  his  running  mate. 

With  an  annexation  candidate  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Democrats  would  incorporate  an  annexation  plank 
in  their  platform.  The  question  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween American  and  British  territory  in  Oregon  was 
still  unsettled,  the  American  government  having  set  up 
a  claim  to  all  the  region  south  of  a  line  at  54°  40^^  north 
latitude.  The  platform,  therefore,  combined  this  ques- 
tion with  that  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  adopted 
the  following  declaration: 

"That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of 
Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable^  that  no  portion  of 
the  same  ought  to  be  ceded  to  England  or  to  any  other 
power  J  and  that  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the 
reannexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest  practicable  period 
are  great  American  measures,  which  this  convention 
recommends  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  Union.'' 

So  the  presidential  campaign  of  1 844  was  launched. 
The  Oregon  question  figured  prominently  in  It  and  gave 
rise  to  the  slogan  "Fifty-four-forty  or  fight,"  but  the 
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dominant  issue  soon  became  that  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  In  such  a  situation  it  was  unthinkable  that  the 
senate  would  ratify  the  Texas  treaty.  The  Whigs  in 
the  senate,  with  Clay  as  the  party's  candidate,  were 
opposed  to  ratification.  The  Democrats  for  the  most 
part  favored  annexation,  but  with  Tyler  running  for  the 
presidency  on  an  independent  ticket  they  dared  not  give 
his  administration  the  credit  for  accomplishing  an  object 
which  their  own  platform  declared  to  be  desirable.  The 
Democratic  convention  had  hardly  adjourned,  therefore, 
when  the  senate  proceeded  to  get  Tyler's  treaty  out  of 
the  way.  On  June  8,  1844,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
direct  question  of  ratification,  and  the  roll  call  showed 
only  sixteen  ayes  to  thirty-five  noes.  Instead  of  giving 
it  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  ratify,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  voted  against  the  treaty.  All  the 
Whig  senators  but  one  voted  in  the  negative  and  a  good 
percentage  of  the  Democratic  senators  did  likewise. 
Even  a  majority  of  the  senators  from  slave  states  lined 
up  against  annexation.  So  it  was  that  the  senate  sought 
to  "take  the  wind  out  of  Tyler's  sails." 

But  Tyler  was  prepared  for  this  action  of  the  senate. 
Weeks  before  he  had  worked  out  plans  to  keep  the 
question  before  the  country  in  the  event  the  treaty  was 
rejected.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Texas 
could  be  annexed  by  means  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
congress  which  would  require  only  a  majority  vote  of 
the  two  houses,  and  had  decided  to  recommend  this 
course  the  moment  the  senate  disposed  of  the  treaty. 
Three  days  after  the  senate's  action,  therefore,  he  sent 
a  message  to  the  house  of  representatives,  transmitting 
all  the  papers  connected  with  the  question,  some  of 
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which  had  not  been  made  public  by  the  senate,  and 
proposed  that  Texas  be  annexed  by  some  other  method 
than  by  treaty.  Tyler  had  no  idea  that  congress  would 
act  upon  this  proposal  before  the  summer  recess,  but 
he  desired  to  keep  the  question  of  annexation  before 
the  people  and  to  offset  the  action  of  the  senate  in 
killing  the  treaty.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose  he 
phrased  his  message  with  an  eye  to  its  effect  upon  public 
opinion.    The  message  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Executive  with  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  without  a  departure  from  any  form 
of  proceeding  customarily  observed  in  the  negotiation 
of  treaties,  for  the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the 
United  States,  having  been  rejected  by  the  senate,  and 
the  subject  having  excited  on  the  part  of  the  people  no 
ordinary  degree  of  interest,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  communicate,  for  your  consideration,  the  rejected 
treaty,  together  with  all  the  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments which  have  heretofore  been  submitted  to  the 
senate  in  its  executive  sessions.  The  papers  communi- 
cated embrace  not  only  the  series  already  made  public 
by  orders  of  the  senate,  but  others  from  which  the  veil 
of  secrecy  has  not  been  removed  by  that  body,  but  which 
I  deem  to  be  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  entire 
question.  While  the  treaty  was  pending  before  the 
senate  I  did  not  consider  it  compatible  with  the  just 
rights  of  that  body  or  consistent  with  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  it  to  bring  this  important  subject  before  you. 
The  power  of  congress  is,  however,  fully  competent  in 
some  other  form  of  proceeding  to  accomplish  every- 
thing that  a  formal  ratification  of  the  treaty  could  have 
accomplished,  and  I  therefore  feel  that  I  should  but 
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imperfectly  discharge  my  duty  to  yourselves  or  the 
country  if  I  failed  to  lay  before  you  everything  in  the 
possession  of  the  Executive  which  would  enable  you  to 
act  with  full  light  on  the  subject  if  you  would  deem 
it  proper  to  take  any  action  upon  it. 

"I  regard  the  question  involved  in  these  proceedings 
as  one  of  vast  magnitude  and  as  addressing  itself  to 
interests  of  an  elevated  and  enduring  character.  A 
republic  coterminous  in  territory  with  our  own,  of  im- 
mense resources,  which  requires  only  to  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  our  confederate  and  free  system 
in  order  to  be  fully  developed,  promising  at  no  distant 
day,  through  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  duplicate  the  exports  of  this  country,  thereby 
making  an  addition  to  the  carrying  trade  to  an  amount 
almost  incalculable  and  giving  a  new  impulse  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  commercial,  manufacturing, 
agricultural,  and  shipping  interests  of  the  Union,  and 
at  the  same  time  affording  protection  to  an  exposed 
frontier  and  placing  the  whole  country  in  a  condition 
of  security  and  repose;  a  territory  settled  mostly  by 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who  would  bring 
back  with  them  in  the  act  of  reassociation  an  uncon- 
querable love  of  freedom  and  an  ardent  attachment  to 
our  free  institutions — such  a  question  could  not  fail 
to  interest  most  deeply  in  its  success  those  who  under 
the  constitution  have  become  responsible  for  the  faith- 
ful administration  of  public  affairs.  I  have  regarded 
it  as  not  a  little  fortunate  that  the  question  involved 
was  no  way  sectional  or  local,  but  addressed  itself  to 
the  interests  of  every  part  of  the  country  and  made  its 
appeal  to  the  glory  of  the  American  name. 
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"It  is  due  to  the  occasion  to  say  that  I  have  care- 
fully reconsidered  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  to  immediate  action  upon  the  subject  without 
in  any  degree  having  been  struck  by  their  force.  It 
has  been  objected  that  the  measure  of  annexation  should 
be  preceded  by  the  consent  of  Mexico.  To  preserve  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  Mexico  3  to  concede  to  her, 
not  grudgingly,  but  freely,  all  her  rights  j  to  negotiate 
fairly  and  frankly  with  her  as  to  the  questions  of  bound- 
ary 5  to  render  her,  in  a  word,  the  fullest  and  most 
ample  recompense  for  any  loss  she  might  convince  us 
she  had  sustained,  fully  accords  with  the  feelings  and 
views  the  Executive  has  always  entertained. 

"But  negotiation  in  advance  of  annexation  would 
prove  not  only  abortive,  but  might  be  regarded  as 
offensive  to  Mexico  and  insulting  to  Texas.  Mexico 
would  not,  I  am  persuaded,  give  ear  for  a  moment  to 
an  attempt  at  negotiation  in  advance  except  for  the 
whole  territory  of  Texas.  While  all  the  world  beside 
regards  Texas  as  an  independent  power,  Mexico  chooses 
to  look  upon  her  as  a  revolted  province.  Nor  could 
we  negotiate  with  Mexico  for  Texas  without  admit- 
ting that  our  recognition  of  her  independence  was 
fraudulent,  delusive  and  void.  It  is  only  after  acquiring 
Texas  that  the  question  of  boundary  can  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico — a  question  purposely 
left  open  for  negotiation  with  Mexico  as  affording  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  most  friendly  and  pacific  ar- 
rangements. The  Executive  has  dealt  with  Texas  as 
a  power  independent  of  all  others,  both  de  facto  and 
de  jure.  She  was  an  independent  state  of  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Mexican  Republic.      When  by  violent 
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revolution  Mexico  declared  the  confederation  at  an  end, 
Texas  owed  her  no  longer  allegiance,  but  claimed  and 
has  maintained  the  right  for  eight  years  to  a  separate 
and  distinct  position.  During  that  period  no  army  has 
invaded  her  with  a  view  to  her  reconquest^  and  if  she 
has  not  yet  established  her  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
nation  ie  facto  and  de  jure^  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
at  what  period  she  will  attain  to  that  condition. 

"Nor  can  we  by  any  fair  or  any  legitimate  inference 
be  accused  of  violating  any  treaty  stipulations  with 
Mexico.  The  treaties  with  Mexico  give  no  guaranty 
of  any  sort  and  are  coexistent  with  a  similar  treaty  with 
Texas.  So  have  we  treaties  with  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  which  are  equally  as  much  violated  by 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  as  would 
be  our  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  treaty  is  merely  com- 
mercial and  intended  as  the  instrument  for  more  accu- 
rately defining  the  rights  and  securing  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  each  country.  What  bad  faith  can  be 
Implied  or  charged  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  successfully  negotiating  with  an 
independent  power  upon  any  subject  not  violating  the 
stipulations  of  such  treaty  I  confess  my  inability  to 
discern. 

"The  objections  which  have  been  taken  to  the  en- 
largement of  our  territory  were  urged  with  much  zeal 
against  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  yet  the  futility 
of  such  has  long  since  been  fully  demonstrated.  Since 
that  period  a  new  power  has  been  introduced  into  the 
aflFairs  of  the  world,  which  has  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses brought  Texas  much  nearer  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
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ment  than  Louisiana  was  at  the  time  of  its  annexation. 
Distant  regions  are  by  the  application  of  the  steam 
engine  brought  within  close  proximity. 

"With  the  views  which  I  entertain  on  the  subject, 
I  should  prove  faithless  to  the  high  trust  which  the 
constitution  has  devolved  upon  me  if  I  neglected  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  it  at  the  earliest  moment  that  a  due  respect  for  the 
senate  would  allow  me  so  to  do.  I  should  find  in  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  a  sufficient  apology,  if  one  was 
wanting,  since  annexation  is  to  encounter  a  great,  if 
not  certain,  hazard  of  final  defeat  if  something  be  not 
now  done  to  prevent  it.  Upon  this  point  I  can  not  too 
impressively  invite  your  attention  to  my  message  of  the 
16th  of  May  and  to  the  documents  which  accompany 
it,  which  have  not  heretofore  been  made  public.  If 
it  be  objected  that  the  names  of  the  writers  of  some  of 
the  private  letters  are  withheld,  all  that  I  can  say  is 
that  it  is  done  for  reasons  regarded  as  altogether  ade- 
quate, and  that  the  writers  are  persons  of  the  first 
respectability  and  citizens  of  Texas,  and  have  such 
means  of  obtaining  information  as  to  entitle  their  state- 
ments to  full  credit.  Nor  has  anything  occurred  to 
weaken,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  confirm,  my 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  General  Jackson,  and 
my  own  statement,  made  at  the  close  of  that  message, 
in  the  belief,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  ^that 
instructions  have  already  been  given  by  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment to  propose  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
forthwith  on  the  failure  [of  the  treaty],  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive.'  " 
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The  president  then  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  a 
report  by  the  American  minister  to  Great  Britain  of  a 
colloquy  in  the  British  house  of  lords  in  which  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  an- 
nexation, had  said  that  it  involved  quite  new  and  un- 
exampled questions  and  that  the  government  was  giving 
it  the  most  serious  attention.  There  was  nothing  new  or 
novel,  said  Tyler,  about  the  proposed  annexation,  in 
proof  of  which  he  cited  many  instances  of  annexation  by 
Great  Britain.  He  then  declared  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  the  United  States  would  tolerate  no  inter- 
ference from  Great  Britain  in  the  matter.  "If  annexa- 
tion in  any  form  occur,  it  will  arise  from  the  free  and 
unfettered  action  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries,"  he 
said  5  "and  it  seems  altogether  becoming  in  me  to  say 
that  the  honor  of  the  country,  the  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican name,  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  forbid  acquiescence  in  any  such  interfer- 
ence. No  one  can  more  highly  appreciate  the  value 
of  peace  to  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  the  capacity  of  each  to  do  injury  to  the  other  than 
myself,  but  peace  can  best  be  preserved  by  maintaining 
firmly  the  rights  which  belong  to  us  as  an  independent 
community." 

In  closing  his  message,  President  Tyler  said  that  while 
he  had  regarded  annexation  by  treaty  as  the  most  suit- 
able form  in  which  the  object  could  be  effected,  should 
congress  deem  it  proper  to  resort  to  any  other  expedient 
compatible  with  the  constitution  he  was  prepared  to 
yield  the  most  prompt  and  active  cooperation.  "The 
great  question,"  he  said,  "is  not  as  to  the  manner  in 
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which  it  shall  be  done,  but  whether  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished or  not.  The  responsibility  of  deciding  this  ques- 
tion is  now  devolved  upon  you." 

Tyler  had  no  expectation  that  congress  would  act  on 
this  suggestion  before  the  summer  recess,  though  there 
is  evidence  that  he  did  hope  that  public  sentiment  would 
become  so  strong  as  to  warrant  the  calling  of  a  special 
session  early  in  September  in  the  very  midst  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  In  any  event  congress  adjourned 
within  a  week  after  the  message  was  received,  without 
taking  action  on  the  question,  and  the  presidential  cam- 
paign began  in  earnest.  Tyler's  message  and  the  papers 
he  submitted  with  it  supplied  abundant  material  for 
campaign  orators,  as  he  had  intended  they  should,  and 
the  danger  of  Great  Britain  obtaining  the  upper  hand 
in  Texas  and  abolishing  slavery  was  pictured  in  impas- 
sioned language  throughout  the  country.  How  Hous- 
ton had  applied  the  policy  of  using  Great  Britain  to 
frighten  the  United  States  is  clearly  shown  in  Tyler's 
messages  and  especially  in  Jackson's  letter  which  Tyler 
made  so  much  ado  about.  There  really  was  no  danger 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  but  there  was  gen- 
uine danger  that  Texas  would  be  driven  into  the  arms 
of  Great  Britain  if  annexation  failed.  Indeed,  one  of 
Tyler's  motives  in  keeping  the  question  alive  was  to 
induce  the  Texan  government  to  wait  a  little  while 
longer  before  despairing  of  annexation. 

As  the  campaign  progressed  it  became  evident  that 
Tyler's  candidacy  was  endangering  Polk's  chances  of 
election  without  insuring  his  own.  Another  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  James  G.  Birney,  of  Ohio,  was  put 
in  nomination  in  August  by  the  Liberty  party  on  an 
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anti-slavery  platform,  but  this  movement  was  not  ex- 
pected to  draw  as  many  votes  from  Clay  as  Tyler  w^ould 
draw  from  Polk.  Some  of  the  Democratic  leaders, 
therefore,  began  to  discuss  plans  to  get  Tyler  out  of  the 
race.  This  object  was  finally  accomplished  through  the 
influence  of  Jackson,  and  on  August  2 1  Tyler  withdrew 
his  name,  thus  leaving  Polk  as  the  only  candidate  favor- 
ing the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  question  was  squarely 
before  the  American  people. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

TEXAS  ENTERS  THE  UNION. 

The  manner  in  which  the  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  had  become  the  subject  of  bitter  political  con- 
troversy in  the  United  States  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
Texans.  Houston  expressed  a  widespread  feeling 
among  the  people  when  he  wrote  Van  Zandt  and  Hen- 
derson that  "whatever  the  desires  of  this  government 
or  the  people  are,  or  might  have  been,  in  relation  to 
annexation,  I  am  satisfied  they  are  not  ambitious  at 
this  time,  nor  will  ever  be  again,  to  be  seen  in  the 
attitude  of  a  bone  of  contention,  to  be  worried  or  an- 
noyed by  the  influence  of  conflicting  politicians."  This 
was  written  on  the  eve  of  the  Democratic  convention, 
while  the  treaty  was  still  pending  before  the  senate.  It 
had  already  become  clear  that  the  treaty  would  not  be 
ratified,  and  Houston  instructed  the  two  Texas  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  not  to  press  the  question  any 
further.  Mexico,  of  course,  had  declared  the  armistice 
at  an  end  the  moment  news  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
was  received,  and  had  threatened  an  invasion  of  Texas. 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  expressed  keen  disappoint- 
ment over  the  action  of  the  Texan  government,  and 
had  shown  some  annoyance  at  first,  but  they  soon  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  situation.  Lord  Aberdeen 
became  indignant,  but  he  cooled  off  presently  and  came 
at  last  to  take  a  clearer  view  of  the  whole  matter  than 
he  had  been  able  to  take  previously.     He  expressed 
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regret  that  there  had  been  so  much  agitation  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  that  more  vigorous  attention  had 
not  been  given  to  the  effort  to  have  Mexico  recognize 
Texan  independence.  But  for  a  while  the  position  of 
the  Texan  authorities  was  rather  an  embarrassing  one, 
and  the  almost  certain  rejection  of  the  treaty  served  to 
aggravate  it.  Houston  was  irritated  by  the  turn  of 
events,  and  instructed  Henderson  to  return  home.  By 
the  time  Henderson  received  these  instructions  the 
situation  had  changed  somewhat  through  the  nomina- 
tion of  Polk,  and  the  Texan  representative  wrote  Anson 
Jones  expressing  the  hope  that  Houston  would  await 
the  result  of  the  presidential  election  before  making 
any  further  move.  Jones's  endorsement  on  this  letter 
reads  as  follows:  "General  Houston  is  not  willing  to 
wait  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election.  The  in- 
structions from  the  city  of  Houston  were  hasty,  and  not 
known  of  by  me.  I  am  in  favor  of  following  the  advice 
of  this  letter."  Nevertheless,  Henderson  left  Washing- 
ton. Then  Van  Zandt  sent  in  his  resignation,  which 
was  promptly  accepted,  and  Texan  affairs  at  Washing- 
ton were  left  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Raymond, 
secretary  of  the  legation.  Houston  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  "our  minister's  leaving  Washington  City  will 
have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  general  concerns  of 
Texas.''  Thus  it  was  for  the  time  being  that  the  Texan 
authorities  left  the  question  of  annexation  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  politicians. 

Houston  seems  to  have  given  up  hope  of  annexation 
and  to  have  become  convinced  that  Texas  would  have 
to  turn  elsewhere  for  the  support  which  her  isolated 
condition  made  necessary.     But  Jones  took  a  different 
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view.  For  example,  when  the  American  charge  d'af- 
faires in  Texas  wrote  Jones  on  May  23  that  "all  signs 
of  the  times,  movements  amongst  the  people  and  poli- 
ticians in  the  United  States''  confirmed  him  in  the  belief 
that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified,  Jones  noted  on  the 
letter:  "I  have  never  believed  the  senate  would  ratify 
the  treaty  of  annexation,  but  the  measure  will  be  accom- 
plished notwithstanding.  The  storm  is  up,  and  nothing 
but  the  alliance  will  now  allay  it."  Jones  had  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  situation, 
and  had  continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of  playing  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  against  each  other.  This 
is  shown  by  notation  on  letters  received  by  him  during 
the  whole  period.  Three  weeks  before  the  treaty  was 
signed  he  noted  on  a  letter  from  the  American  charge 
d'affaires:  "The  United  States  are  recovering  a  little 
from  their  alarm.  I  will  have  to  give  them  another 
scare.  One  or  two  doses  of  'English  calomel  and  Trench 
quinine  will  have  to  be  administered,  and  the  case  will 
be  pretty  well  out  of  danger."  Then  a  little  later,  when 
George  W.  Hockley,  one  of  the  two  commissioners 
treating  with  Mexico  on  the  question  of  peace,  wrote 
him  that  Captain  Elliot  had  "gone  oflF  miffed"  over 
the  annexation  negotiations,  and  added  that  he  didn't 
wonder  at  it,  and  that  the  error  of  opening  the  nego- 
tiations must  be  reformed,  Jones  endorsed  the  letter 
with  the  following:  "I  cannot  help  Captain  Elliot's 
being  ^miffed,'  nor  can  I  admit  there  has  been  an  error 
in  consenting  to  treat  for  annexation.  We  must  take 
care  of  ourselves.  The  British  government  is  too  slow 
for  their  own  interests."  Finally,  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  W.  D.  Miller,  secretary  to  Henderson,  wrote 
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him  from  Washington:  "You  may  rely  upon  it  that  we 
shall  never  be  annexed  to  this  country — they  will  never 
receive  us.  Everything  here  goes  according  to  party 
organization,  and  no  party  will  probably  ever  be  able 
to  command  two-thirds  of  the  senatorial  branch  of  con- 
gress to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  can  not  and  will  not  be 
done  by  law,  for  that  will  be  deemed  unconstitutional, 
or  at  least  irregular."  Whereupon  Jones  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing comment:  "If  I  should  live  and  be  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Texas,  I  will  falsify  the  predictions 
of  this  letter  in  regard  to  ultimate  annexation.''  I 

Jones  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  to  succeed  Houston 
as  president,  his  chief  opponent  being  Edward  Burleson, 
but  because  of  his  position  as  secretary  of  state  he 
refrained  from  making  speeches,  in  fear  that  a  false 
interpretation  might  be  placed  on  some  campaign  utter- 
ance. In  connection  with  the  anxiety  of  some  of  his 
friends  over  his  political  inactivity  he  noted:  "The 
policy  I  am  now  pursuing  with  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Mexico,  and  other  powers,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  settlement  of  our  national  difficulties,  is  not 
ripe  for  an  exposure  to  the  world.  A  prudent  and  dis- 
creet policy  requires  I  should  keep  silent  for  the  present, 
which  I  could  not  do  were  I  to  go  among  the  people 
electioneering.  The  opposition  must  necessarily  have 
the  advantage  of  this  circumstance."  The  opposition, 
be  it  said,  made  the  most  of  this  advantage,  and  the 
report  was  circulated  throughout  the  republic  that  Jones 
was  really  opposed  to  annexation  and  was  seeking  to 
defeat  it  by  bungling  the  negotiations.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  almost  general  misunderstanding  of 
Jones's  policy  by  the  people  which  developed  later.     In 
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spite  of  his  failure  to  make  a  campaign,  however,  Jones 
was  elected  president  by  a  decisive  majority.  He  re- 
mained, therefore,  in  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
Texas  to  the  last,  for  he  stuck  to  his  post  as  Houston's 
secretary  of  state  until  the  moment  of  his  inauguration. 
Meantime,  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  United 
States  was  in  full  swing,  and  Great  Britain  was  watch- 
ing the  situation  closely.  As  soon  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  the  news  that 
Texas  had  signed  a  treaty  of  annexation,  he  informed 
Ashbel  Smith,  the  Texan  minister  at  London  and  Paris, 
that  "the  British  and  French  governments  would  be 
willing,  if  Texas  desired  to  remain  independent,  to 
settle  the  whole  matter  by  a  ^Diplomatic  Act'  ...  in 
which  Texas  would  of  course  participate,''  which 
would  "ensure  the  peace  and  settled  boundaries  between 
Texas  and  Mexico"  and  "guarantee  the  separate  inde- 
pendence of  Texas."  Incidentally  he  also  told  Smith 
that  nothing  more  would  be  said  about  slavery  in  Texas. 
Smith  communicated  this  to  Jones  in  reports  of  several 
conversations  with  Lord  Aberdeen.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  British  minister  at  Washington  warned  Lord 
Aberdeen  that  activities  toward  such  an  end,  if  they 
became  known  in  the  United  States,  would  tend  to  bring 
about  the  election  of  Polk,  and  that  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty  must  not  be  interpreted  as  disposing  of  the 
question  of  annexation.  The  British  foreign  minister, 
therefore,  decided  to  await  developments.  -  Smith's  dis- 
patches on  the  subject,  however,  arrived  in  Texas  in 
September,  and  Jones  transmitted  their  contents  to 
President  Houston.  Houston,  who  was  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated over  the  muddled  state  into  which  Texas 
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interests  in  the  United  States  had  been  thrown  by  the 
maneuvering  of  American  politicians,  wrote  a  memo- 
randum directing  Jones  to  instruct  Smith  "to  complete 
the  proposed  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  our 
Mexican  difficulties  as  soon  as  possible,  giving  necessary 
pledges,  as  suggested  in  the  late  dispatch  of  Dr.  Smith 
on  this  subject,  but  adhering  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  a 
boundary,  sine  qua  nonP  This  memorandum  was  dated 
September  24,  1844,  and  the  returns  of  the  Texan 
election,  held  a  few  days  before,  showed  that  Jones  had 
been  elected  president.  To  have  obeyed  these  instruc- 
tions of  Houston  would  have  fastened  on  Jones's 
administration,  which  would  begin  in  December,  the 
policy  involved  in  them.  The  presidential  election  in 
the  United  States  would  occur  in  the  meantime  and  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adjust  Texan  foreign 
policy  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  that  contest. 
Besides  this,  Jones  believed,  as  he  said  later,  that  the 
negotiation  of  such  a  "diplomatic  act''  would  have 
caused  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Jones  had  only  one  choice  as  to  his  course. 
To  have  resigned  from  Houston's  cabinet  would  not 
only  have  precipitated  a  situation  that  would  have  been 
very  embarrassing  in  the  existing  condition  of  Texas 
affairs,  but  his  successor  as  secretary  of  state  might  have 
begun  the  negotiation  and  thus  muddled  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  his  own  administration  opened.  Jones,  there- 
fore, quietly  pocketed  Houston's  memorandum  and, 
instead  of  obeying  its  directions,  sent  instructions  to 
Smith  to  return  at  once  to  Texas.  He  had  already 
decided  to  appoint  Smith  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state. 
On  November  12,  1844,  the  presidential  election  in 
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the  United  States  was  held,  and  Pollc  was  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  ninety  thousand  votes  over  Clay  and  a 
clear  majority  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  over  both 
of  his  opponents.  He  received  one  hundred  and  seventy 
electoral  votes  as  against  one  hundred  and  five  for  Clay. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  had  decided  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Three  weeks  later,  when 
the  regular  session  of  congress  convened,  President 
Tyler,  in  his  annual  message,  called  upon  it  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  people.  He  reviewed  the  considerations 
which  had  led  him  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  annexation, 
and  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  senate  had  seen  fit  to 
refuse  to  ratify  it. 

"One  of  the  chief  objections  which  was  urged 
against  it,"  he  continued,  "was  found  to  consist  in  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  annexation  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  However;  untenable  such  an  objection  was 
esteemed  to  be,  in  view  of  the  unquestionable  power  of 
the  Executive  to  negotiate  the  treaty  and  the  great  and 
lasting  interests  involved  in  the  question,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  submit  the  whole  subject  to  congress  as  the 
best  expounders  of  public  opinion.  No  definitive  action 
having  been  taken  on  the  subject  by  congress,  the  ques- 
tion referred  itself  directly  to  the  decision  of  the  states 
and  people.  The  great  popular  election  which  has  just 
terminated  afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  will  of  the  states  and  the  people  upon  it.  .  .  . 
The  decision  of  the  people  and  the  states  on  this  great 
and  interesting  subject  has  been  decisively  manifested. 
The  question  of  annexation  has  been  presented  nakedly 
to  their  consideration.    By  the  treaty  itself  all  collateral 
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and  incidental  issues  which  were  calculated  to  divide 
and  distract  the  public  councils  were  carefully  avoided. 
These  were  left  to  the  future  to  determine.  It  pre- 
sented, I  repeat,  the  isolated  question  of  annexation,  and 
in  that  form  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of 
public  sentiment.  A  controlling  majority  of  the  people 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  states  have  declared  in  favor 
of  immediate  annexation.  Instructions  have  thus  come 
up  to  both  branches  of  congress  from  their  respective 
constituents  in  terms  the  most  emphatic.  It  is  the  will 
of  both  the  people  and  the  states  that  Texas  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  Union  promptly  and  immediately.'' 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  President 
Tyler,  a  joint  resolution,  providing  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  was  introduced  in  the 
house  and  gave  rise  to  an  extended  debate.  On  January 
25,  1845,  after  various  modifications,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  house  by  a  vote  of  1 1 8  to  101.  The 
form  in  which  it  was  sent  to  the  senate  follows: 

'^Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
assembled^  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to, 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State, 
to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form 
of  government  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the  consent 
of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the  same  may 
be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

^'And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  the  foregoing  con- 
sent of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following  conditions, 
to-wit:     F/Vj-^-— said  State  to  be  formed  subject  to  the 
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adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of 
boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments,  and 
the  Constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of 
its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Republic  of  Texas, 
be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  final  action,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  1846.  Second-— s^xdi 
State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ceding  to 
the  United  States  all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  bar- 
racks, ports  and  harbors,  navy  yards,  docks,  magazines 
and  armaments,  and  all  other  means  pertaining  to  the 
public  defense,  belonging  to  the  said  Republic,  shall 
retain  all  the  public  funds,  taxes  and  dues  of  every 
kind  which  may  belong  to  or  be  due  and  owing  to  said 
Republic^  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated lands  lying  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said 
Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after 
discharging  said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  said  State  may  direct;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts 
and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Third — new  States  of  convenient 
size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population,  may 
hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed  out 
of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  ad- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion j  and  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes,  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each 
State  asking  admission  may  desire  3  and  in  such  State 
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or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north 
of  said  Missouri  Compromise  Line,  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohib- 
ited." 

This  resolution,  it  will  be  seen,  differed  radically 
in  its  provisions  from  those  of  the  treaty  of  annexation 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  senate.  The  most 
important  difference  was  that  the  treaty  had  provided 
for  the  cession  of  all  public  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  the  assumption  of  the  Texan  public  debt  by  the 
United  States,  whereas  the  resolution  provided  the  re- 
verse. There  was  no  provision  in  the  treaty  with  respect 
to  a  future  division  of  Texas  into  other  statep,  and 
no  reference  to  slavery.  These  changes  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  made  in  order  to  secure  the  votes 
necessary  to  pass  the  resolution. 

In  the  senate  the  ground  was  gone  over  again,  and 
new  proposals  were  brought  forward,  but  as  the  date 
for  adjournment  of  congress  approached  it  became  evi- 
dent that  if  action  were  not  taken  a  special  session  might 
be  called  by  the  incoming  president.  Very  few  mem- 
bers desired  a  special  session,  and  a  supreme  effort  was 
made  to  bring  about  an  agreement.  To  this  end  an 
amendment  was  adopted  providing  that,  while  the  terms 
of  the  house  resolution  were  assented  to,  if  the  president 
of  the  United  States  should  in  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion deem  it  more  advisable,  he  was  empowered  to 
negotiate  with  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  admission  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  governments.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
was  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  president  whether 
the  terms  of  annexation  should  be  those  of  the  house 
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resolution  or  other  terms  to  be  arrived  at  through  nego- 
tiation and  submitted  later  to  congress  or  the  senate. 

With  this  amendment  tacked  to  it,  the  annexation 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  senate  on  February  26, 
the  vote  being  twenty-seven  ayes  to  twenty-five  noes. 
The  change  of  one  vote  would  have  prevented  action 
on  the  resolution.  The  senate  amendment  was  promptly 
accepted  by  the  house,  and  on  March  1  President  Tyler 
signed  the  resolution,  thus  completing  the  process  of 
its  enactment  into  law.  Tyler  then  had  the  choice  of 
two  courses  before  him.;  he  could  propose  annexation 
to  the  Texan  government  on  the  terms  of  the  house 
resolution  or  he  could  leave  the  whole  matter  to  Polk, 
who  would  be  inaugurated  on  March  4.  He  could  not, 
of  course,  negotiate  new  terms  during  the  remaining 
days  of  his  administration.  Tyler  very  naturally  was 
ambitious  to  complete  annexation  as  nearly  as  possible 
before  retiring  to  private  life,  and  on  March  3,  the  day 
before  Polk's  inauguration,  he  directed  the  American 
charge  d'affaires  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Texan 
government  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  contained  in  the 
resolution  as  it  was  originally  passed  by  the  house. 
These  instructions  were  confirmed  ten  days  later  by 
James  Buchanan,  who  was  appointed  by  Polk  to  succeed 
Calhoun  as  secretary  of  state. 

Meantime,  immediately  upon  the  final  passage  of  the 
resolution,  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, had  filed  a  protest  and  had  asked  for  his  pass- 
ports. Three  weeks  later  the  Mexican  government 
formally  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

The  terms  upon  which  annexation  was  offered  to 
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Texas  were  not  regarded  by  either  the  Texan  or  the 
American  government  as  equally  fair  to  the  young 
republic  with  those  of  the  rejected  treaty.  Both  Jones 
and  Houston  believed  that  better  terms  ought  to  be 
granted.  The  public  debt  of  Texas,  which  had  been 
incurred  chiefly  in  winning  and  maintaining  independ- 
ence, had  been  such  a  problem  to  the  Texan  government 
that  annexation  had  been  looked  to  as  its  best  solution. 
Much  of  this  debt  was  secured  by  the  import  duties 
of  the  republic  and  those  duties  constituted  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  for  paying  it.  Under  the  terms  of- 
fered, however,  the  United  States  did  not  assume  the 
debt,  and  if  annexation  were  consummated  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  federal  government  would  be  substituted  for 
those  of  the  republic,  and  the  revenue  would  go  to  the 
federal  government.  The  public  lands  were  to  be  re- 
tained by  Texas,  to  be  sure,  but  the  Texans  would  have 
been  perfectly  willing  to  give  them  up  if  by  so  doing 
the  public  debt  of  the  republic  could  be  liquidated. 
From  the  Texan  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  terms 
were  regarded  as  one-sided  and  the  American  authori- 
ties acknowledged  this  to  be  the  case.  But  they  were 
the  best  terms  that  could  have  been  obtained  from  con- 
gress at  the  time  the  resolution  was  pending  before  it. 

President  Jones,  however,  felt  that  better  terms  could 
be  obtained  by  negotiation.  But  the  mere  news  that  the 
joint  resolution  had  been  adopted  created  such  universal 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  of  Texas  that  it  was 
apparent  from  the  first  that  they  would  not  counte- 
nance much  delay.  For  a  time  Jones  had  a  very  difficult 
situation  to  handle.  The  people  were  in  a  hurry  and 
they   misinterpreted  Jones's   caution.      The   campaign 
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story  that  he  was  opposed  to  annexation  presently  gained 
new  currency  and  it  was  even  said  that  he  was  domi- 
nated by  British  influence.  Great  Britain  was  not  very 
popular  among  Americans  just  then,  for  the  dispute  over 
the  Oregon  boundary  had  brought  the  two  countries 
almost  to  the  verge  of  war.  The  Texans,  for  the  most 
part,  were  pro- American  in  their  sympathies  in  con- 
nection with  this  dispute,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
arouse  them  on  the  subject  of  Great  Britain.  In  spite 
of  this  excited  condition  of  the  public  mind,  however, 
Jones  decided  to  be  neither  pro-American  nor  pro- 
British  in  dealing  with  the  annexation  question.  He 
proposed  to  be  pro-Texan  to  the  last. 

Jones  had  been  inaugurated  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  on  December  9,  and  had  maintained  a  non- 
committal attitude  toward  annexation  during  the  time 
the  resolution  was  pending  before  congress.  He  had 
promptly  made  Ashbel  Smith  secretary  of  state,  sending 
George  W,  Terrell,  an  uncompromising  opponent  of 
annexation,  to  Great  Britain  in  his  place.  Incidentally, 
the  other  members  of  his  cabinet  were  George  W.  Hill, 
secretary  of  war  and  navy 5  William  B.  Ochiltree,  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  and  Ebenezer  Allen,  attorney 
general.  Allen  also  acted  as  secretary  of  state  during 
Smith's  absence  on  a  special  mission,  and  later  William 
G.  Cooke  succeeded  Hill  as  secretary  of  war  and  navy, 
and  John  A.  Greer  succeeded  Ochiltree  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  Thus  surrounded  by  men  whom  he 
trusted,  Jones  managed  to  keep  the  American  govern- 
ment in  the  dark  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the  proposal 
to  annex  Texas  on  the  terms  of  the  house  resolution. 

The  American  charge  d'affaires,  A.  J.  Donelson,  was 
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at  New  Orleans  when  he  received  the  instructions  to 
present  the  annexation  proposal  to  the  Texan  govern- 
ment. He  hastened  back  to  Texas  and  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Washington,  the  seat  of  government,  on  March 
30.  But  already  President  Jones  had  taken  a  step 
which,  had  the  temper  of  the  people  been  different, 
would  have  been  calculated  to  compel  better  terms  from 
the  United  States.  For  the  very  day  that  Donelson 
arrived.  Captain  Elliot,  the  British  minister,  was  dis- 
patched by  Jones  to  Mexico  City  with  a  formal  proposal 
that  Mexico  agree  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas  as  an  alternative  to  annexation.  Elliot  and  Count 
Saligny,  the  French  minister,  had  made  a  proffer  of 
their  good  offices  the  previous  day,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  their  governments,  but  without  an  idea 
that  anything  would  come  of  it.  The  instructions  had 
been  sent  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  annexation 
resolution  by  the  American  congress,  and  their  chief 
object  was  to  remove  the  effect  of  statements  in  Ameri- 
can newspapers  declaring  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  no  longer  acting  together  in  relation  to  Texas. 
Jones,  however,  recognized  in  their  visit  an  opportunity 
to  further  the  interests  of  Texas,  if  prompt  action  could 
be  had,  and  he  surprised  the  two  diplomats  by  accepting 
the  proffer  of  their  good  offices.  He  proposed  to  them 
that,  without  waiting  to  communicate  with  their  home 
governments,  they  should  at  once  place  before  the 
Mexican  authorities  the  proposition  that  Mexico  agree 
to  recognize  Texan  independence,  providing  annexation 
to  the  United  States  would  be  rejected,  the  people  of 
Texas  being  given  a  free  choice  between  independence 
and  annexation.     The  two  ministers  consented  to  un- 
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dertake  the  mission,  definite  terms  were  agreed  upon, 
and  a  formal  memorandum,  embodying  these  terms,  was 
drawn  up.  This  document  was  signed  by  Elliot  and 
Count  Saligny,  and  by  Ashbel  Smith  on  the  part  of 
Texas,  the  day  before  Donelson  reached  the  town  of 
[Washington. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  was  as  follows: 

"Memorandum  of  a  conference  held  at  the  state  de- 
partment at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  on  the  29th 
March,  1845,  between  the  Hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  charges 
d^aflfaires  of  their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  French  and 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Mons.  Saligny  and  Capt. 
Charles  Elliot. 

"After  the  communication  to  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  of 
the  instructions  of  their  respective  governments,  dated 
the  17th  and  23d  January  last,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  powers  invited  the  government  of  Texas  to 
accept  the  good  offices  of  France  and  England,  for  an 
early  and  honorable  settlement  of  their  difficulties  with 
Mexico,  upon  the  basis  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Texas  by  that  republic. 

^'The  secretary  of  state  was  instructed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  the  willingness  of  this  government  to 
accept  the  intervention  of  the  two  powers.  But  in  view 
of  the  much  more  advanced  condition  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Texas  existing  now,  than 
could  be  known  in  Paris  and  London  at  the  dates  of 
these  despatches,  and  adverting  to  the  difficulties  and 
risks  to  which  this  government  is  exposed,  from  causes 
upon  which  he  need  not  dwell,  the  secretary  of  state 
was  desired  by  the  President  to  press  the  urgent  neces- 
sity that  this  government  should,  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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be  enabled  to  present  to  the  people  of  this  country,  for 
their  consideration  and  action,  decisive  proofs  that  Mex- 
ico was  at  once  ready  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  this  republic,  without  other  condition  than  the  stip- 
ulation to  maintain  the  same. 

"The  government  of  Texas,  therefore,  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  interposition 
of  the  powers,  have  now  authorized  the  secretary  of 
state  to  propose  to  their  representatives  the  following 
arrangement : 

"I.  The  signature  and  seal  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
or  any  other  minister  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  duly 
authorized  by  the  government  thereof,  to  be  procured 
to  the  preliminary  conditions  now  submitted  to  the 
representatives  of  the  two  powers  j  and  the  government 
of  Texas  pledge  themselves,  forthwith,  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
to  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

^^IL  Texas,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  this  memorandum,  agrees  not  to  accept  any 
proposal,  nor  enter  into  any  negotiations  to  annex  itself 
to  any  other  country. 

"The  representatives  of  the  two  powers,  sensible  of 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  government  of  Texas,  to 
which  the  secretary  of  state  had  called  their  attention, 
were  ready,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments, 
to  accede  to  the  proposals  he  had  now  made,  and  pledged 
themselves  forthwith  to  pursue  their  accomplishment. 

"AsHBEL  Smith, 
"A.  DE  Saligny, 
"Charles  Elliot. 
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'^ Conditions  Preliminary  to  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  Between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

"1st.  Mexico  agrees  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas. 

"2d.  Texas  agrees  that  she  will  stipulate  in  the 
treaty  not  to  annex  herself  or  become  subject  to  any- 
country  whatever. 

"3d.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  matter  of 
arrangement  in  the  final  treaty. 

"4th.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed  points, 
respecting  territory  and  other  matters,  to  the  arbitration 
of  umpires. 

"Done  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  on  the  29th 
March,  1845.  "Ashbel  Smith, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  agreement  that  Texas  should  be  left  free  to 
accept  annexation  instead  of  a  treaty  on  the  above 
terms,  should  a  majority  of  the  people  so  decide,  Ashbel 
Smith  put  this  feature  of  the  arrangement  in  writing, 
and  after  showing  it  to  Saligny  and  Elliot,  signed  it 
next  day.    Smith's  memorandum  was  as  follows: 

"It  is  understood  between  the  undersigned  parties  to 
a  memorandum,  signed  this  day,  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  that  in  view  of  the  rep- 
resentative character  of  the  government  of  the  former, 
should  the  people  thereof  decide  upon  pursuing  the 
policy  of  annexation  in  preference  to  the  proposed 
agreement  with  Mexico,  then  the  government  of  Texas 
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will  notify  France  and  England  of  the  same  and,  with- 
out any  breach  of  faith,  be  at  liberty  to  consummate  the 
national  will  so  expressed. 

"The  above  memorandum  was  written  by  the  under- 
signed secretary  of  state,  in  reference  to  the  ^memo- 
randum of  the  29th  March,'  and  by  him  read  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Count  de  Saligny  and  Capt.  Elliot,  signers 
of  the  said  ^memorandum,'  for  their  consideration, 
previously  to  the  signing  of  the  same.  It  was  deemed 
unnecessary  to  sign  the  above,  as  M.  de  Saligny  and 
Capt.  Elliot  declared  their  clear  understanding  that  the 
government  of  Texas  were  held  only  to  the  strict  and 
specified  terms  of  the  ^memorandum,'  and  that  if  the 
people  of  Texas  should  express  their  preference  to  pur- 
sue the  policy  of  annexation,  instead  of  accepting  inde- 
pendence, although  fully  recognized  by  Mexico,  then 
the  President  would  be  at  full  liberty  to  consummate 
annexation  to  the  United  States  without  any  breach  of 
good  faith.  The  undersigned  stated  to  Capt.  Elliot  and 
M.  de  Saligny  that  he  himself  would  take  note  of  the 
declarations  now  formally  made  to  them. 

"AsHBEL  Smith. 
^^ashington  on  the  Brazos,  March  30th,  1845." 

It  was  decided  at  the  conference  that  Elliot  should 
at  once  go  to  Mexico  and  present  this  proposal,  and 
that  Ashbel  Smith  should  go  to  London  and  Paris,  in 
order  to  handle  the  negotiations  with  the  British  and 
French  governments.  This  plan  was  put  into  effect 
without  delay,  and  Ebenezer  Allen  was  named  secretary 
of  state  during  Smith's  absence. 

Donelson  presented  the  proposals  of  the  United  States 
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to  the  Texan  government  the  same  day  Elliot  and 
Saligny  left  the  town  of  Washington.  He  sensed  that 
something  was  under  way,  but  did  not  learn  its  precise 
nature  until  some  time  later.  No  formal  reply  was 
given  by  President  Jones  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Texan 
government  toward  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  but  in 
presenting  it  Donelson  took  occasion  to  remark  that 
while  the  terms  were  ^^hard,"  he  believed  they  would 
be  made  more  favorable  thereafter.  Jones  planned  to 
have  Allen  present  such  a  formal  reply  to  the  American 
representative  and  drew  up  a  memorandum  of  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject,  but  the  clamor  of  the  people  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  idea.  "The  excitement  of  the 
time,'^  says  Jones,  "prevented  the  contemplated  and 
proper  response  being  made  by  the  state  department  to 
Mr.  Donelson.''  Jones's  memorandum  shows  that  it 
had  been  planned  to  inform  Donelson  that,  in  the  matter 
of  annexation,  "Texas  is  passive,  not  active."  But  the 
people  were  so  decidedly  "active"  as  to  belie  this  state- 
ment. It  had  been  planned  also  to  ask  the  United  States 
for  "guarantees."  Allen  was  to  say  to  Donelson  that 
Texas  was  in  no  danger  from  foreign  influence  and 
could  sustain  herself.  He  was  to  ask  the  American 
minister  if  the  United  States  would  insist  on  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary.  Would  the  American  govern- 
ment assume  a  proportionate  share  of  the  Mexican 
public  debt  if  Mexico  should  insist  that  Texas  assume 
such  a  share?  Would  Mr.  Donelson  stipulate  that 
Texas  should  be  absolutely  admitted  if  she  accepted 
the  proposition  of  annexation.  "The  President,"  said 
the  memorandum,  "can  not  accept  or  reject  the  propo- 
sition.   He  will  act  in  conformity  with  the  public  will. 
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He  must  act  with  prudence  and  caution.  Very  grave 
considerations  are  involved.  .  .  .  He  will  hasten  to 
convoke  an  extra  session  of  congress.  ...  If  Texas 
is  so  ^necessary  to  the  welfare,  safety  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States/  they  should  give  an  equivalent  for 
the  boon.  .  .  .  Texas  may  well  fear  that,  if  the 
United  States  are  close  when  wooing,  they  will  prove 
niggardly  when  married,  Mr.  Donelson  thinks  the 
terms  are  hard,  but  thinks  they  will  be  made  more 
favorable  hereafter.  The  President  sees  no  hope  of 
this.  ...  In  Mr.  Polkas  inaugural  he  expresses  an 
apprehension  that  Texas  may  become  ^a  dependency  on 
some  foreign  nation.'  There  is  no  danger  of  this.  .  .  . 
Acceptance  on  the  part  of  Texas  involves  a  ^revolution' 
of  a  modified  or  particular  kind.  If  matters  are  not 
prudently  managed,  this  may  prove  disastrous  to  Texas  j 
and  if  by  any  means  annexation  should  fail  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  our  condition  would  be  worse  than 
before." 

Under  the  senate  amendment  to  the  annexation  reso- 
lution. President  Polk  would  have  been  acting  within 
his  authority  if  he  had  consented  to  open  a  new  nego- 
tiation with  Texas  on  different  terms.  Jones  seems  to 
have  had  some  idea  of  forcing  such  a  negotiation,  or 
at  least  of  obtaining  an  agreement  to  modify  the  terms, 
and  had  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Texas  been  dif- 
ferent it  is  probable  he  would  have  succeeded  in  doing 
this.  But  the  people  were  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect 
of  annexation  on  any  terms.  They  began  to  hold  mass 
meetings  and  to  adopt  resolutions  in  favor  of  annexation 
on  the  terms  of  the  house  resolution,  and  when  a  report 
gained  currency  that  Jones  and  his  cabinet  were  opposed 
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to  annexation  and  were  negotiating  with  England  and 
France  there  was  much  feeling  against  the  government. 
There  is  no  doubt  today  as  to  Joneses  attitude  toward 
annexation.  He  preferred  annexation  on  favorable 
terms  to  independence  on  the  best  terms.  He  had 
labored  for  annexation  for  years  and  had  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  policy  which  had  finally  brought  the 
United  States  to  the  position  of  suppliant.  But  it  was 
widely  believed  in  1845  and  subsequently  that  he  was 
opposed  to  annexation  and  he  was  bitterly  denounced, 
both  in  Texas  and  the  United  States,  on  this  ground. 
Joneses  official  attitude  was  that  he  would  act  "in  con- 
formity with  the  public  will/^  and  he  so  informed 
Donelson.  Donelson  wrote  Secretary  Buchanan  that 
while  it  was  believed  by  some  that  Jones  was  hostile  to 
annexation,  he  never  for  a  moment  intimated  a  wish  to 
interpose  an  obstacle  to  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

Two  weeks  after  receiving  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States,  Jones  issued  a  proclamation  convening  congress 
in  special  session  on  June  1 6  to  consider  it.  Three  weeks 
later  he  called  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the 
people  to  be  held  at  the  town  of  Washington  on  July  4. 
Because  the  representation  in  congress  was  very  unequal, 
there  having  been  no  redistricting  in  accordance  with 
the  increase  of  population,  he  fixed  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  existing  population  of  the  various  coun- 
ties, instead  of  following  the  suggestion  of  others  to 
leave  the  matter  of  calling  the  convention  to  congress. 
Within  five  weeks  after  receiving  the  proposal,  there- 
fore. President  Jones  had  started  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion to  permit  the  people  to  act  on  annexation.  Mean- 
time, he  kept  his  own  counsel  and,  in  spite  of  public 
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charges  that  he  was  opposed  to  annexation,  said  nothing 
to  commit  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  one 
way  or  the  other.  "I  have  now  been  laboring  incessant- 
ly more  than  four  years  to  open  the  doors  of  annexa- 
tion," he  wrote  in  a  private  memorandum  about  this 
time,  "and  have  at  last  succeeded,  while  others  have 
slept.  Now,  noisy  demagogues  make  the  public  believe 
they  are  the  friends  of  the  measure  .  .  .  and  I  (its 
chief  author)  its  opposer  and  enemy." 

To  complicate  and  make  Jones's  task  more  delicate 
another  form  of  excitement  got  abroad  among  the  peo- 
ple during  the  month  of  May.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  a  demand  for  an  expedition  against  Matamoros. 
A  fleet  of  four  or  five  American  vessels  of  war  was  sent 
to  the  Texas  coast  early  in  that  month,  and  shortly  after 
its  arrival  at  Galveston  talk  started  there  in  favor  of  or- 
ganizing an  army  of  about  one  thousand  volunteers  and 
marching  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Jones  always  believed 
that  this  talk  was  started  by  American  secret  agents  and 
that  Polk  desired  Texas  to  come  into  the  Union  "with 
a  war."  Polk  had  his  eye  on  California  as  well  as  Texas, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  he 
wanted  a  war  with  Mexico  as  a  means  of  obtaining  that 
territory.  In  justice  to  Polk,  however,  it  should  be  said 
that  a  consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved  at  the 
moment  does  not  support  this  conclusion.  Whatever  its 
origin,  the  talk  of  organizing  an  expedition  of  Texans, 
led  by  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  did  get  abroad, 
and  an  unofficial  observer  of  the  American  government 
did  urge  Jones  to  countenance  such  a  move.  Jones  was 
noncommittal  in  his  replies,  but,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  had  no  intention  of  "manufacturing  a  war  for  the 
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United  States/'  On  the  contrary  he  hoped,  through  the 
success  of  the  negotiations  of  Elliot  and  Saligny,  to  be 
able  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  a  preliminary 
peace  with  Mexico,  thus  insuring  against  any  trouble 
I  with  that  country  while  annexation  was  pending.    He 

expressed  the  belief  that  such  a  grave  step  as  the  send- 
ing of  an  expedition  against  Matamoros  should  not  be 
taken  without  the  action  of  congress,  which  would  meet 
in  special  session  on  June  16.  It  was  during  the  last 
days  of  May  he  made  this  statement  and  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that,  before  congress  met,  Elliot  would  re- 
turn with  news  that  Mexico  had  agreed  to  the  proposed 
preliminary  peace.     It  was  for  this  he  was  waiting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Captain  Elliot  had  already  ar- 
rived at  Galveston  with  a  preliminary  treaty,  signed 
by  the  Mexican  government,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
I  Texan  seat  of  government  at  the  very  moment  Jones 

I  was  being  urged  to  authorize  the  Matamoros  expedi- 

tion. Elliot  had  reached  Mexico  City  in  the  middle  of 
April  and  had  immediately  placed  the  Texan  proposals 
before  the  government.  Santa  Anna  was  temporarily 
in  eclipse  again,  for  the  Mexican  congress  had  taken 
charge  of  things  some  months  before  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  banish  him  from  the  country.  General  Herrera 
was  acting  as  president  ad  interim  and  Luis  G.  Cuevas,  a 
very  able  man,  was  minister  of  foreign  relations.  Cuevas 
was  favorably  impressed  by  the  plan  Elliot  presented, 
but  informed  him  that  inasmuch  as  it  involved  the 
alienation  of  national  territory  it  would  be  necessary 
to  get  the  consent  of  congress.  The  matter  was  laid 
before  the  Mexican  congress  on  April  21,  1845,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  chamber  of  deputies,  by  a  vote  of 
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41  to  13,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas  on  the  terms  proposed.  The 
measure  then  went  to  the  senate  and  after  much  discus- 
sion that  body  also  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  30  to  6.  Presi- 
dent Herrera  promptly  approved  it  and  on  May  19, 
1845j  the  Mexican  foreign  minister,  Cuevas,  delivered 
to  the  British  and  French  ministers  a  signed  document 
recognizing  the  four  articles  proposed  by  Jones  as  "the 
preliminaries  of  a  formal  and  definite  treaty."  Elliot 
hastened  back  to  Texas  v^ith  this  document  and  handed 
it  over  to  President  Jones  on  June  4,  1845.  Jones  im- 
mediately issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  preliminary  peace  v^ith  Mexico.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  he  answered  the  demand  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  Matamoros.  Incidentally,  the  same  day 
the  Texan  government  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  last 
Comanche  chief  whose  tribe  had  been  at  war  with  it, 
and  Jones  noted  in  his  memorandum  book,  "Now  my 
country  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  is  actually  at  feace 
with  all  the  worlds 

Because  of  the  excitement  of  the  time  and  the  uni- 
versal anxiety  of  the  people  to  see  annexation  consum- 
mated, the  full  significance  of  Jones's  success  in  nego- 
tiating a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  con- 
tingent upon  the  action  of  the  voters  of  Texas,  was  not 
appreciated  by  the  Texans.  Indeed,  instead  of  recog- 
nizing the  great  service  Jones  had  performed  in  placing 
his  people  in  the  position  where  they  could  exercise  a 
free  choice  between  annexation  and  independence,  the 
Texans  very  widely  criticized  him  for  dealing  with 
Mexico  at  all.  It  was  said  that  he  had  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  was  attempt- 
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ing  to  defeat  annexation.  The  moral  value  of  Mexican 
recognition  of  Texan  independence  and  the  practical 
value  of  the  insurance  against  war  w^hile  annexation 
was  pending  were  both  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  ex- 
citement. Even  the  fact  that  the  action  of  Mexico, 
through  British  and  French  influence,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  zeal  of  the  United  States  and  thus  to  make 
annexation  doubly  certain  was  not  recognized  by  many. 

"To  make  annexation  sure,'^  wrote  Jones,  "I  have 
had  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices,  and  probably  no 
less  than  to  be  misunderstood  and  abused  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  though  I  trust  truth  will  ultimately 
prevail  and  posterity  judge  correctly j  at  all  events,  I 
shall  be  in  a  few  years  beyond  the  reach  of  injustice, 
I  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  to  secure  the  success 
of  this  great  measure,  by  exciting  the  rivalry  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  three  greatest  powers  in  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  to  act  as  to  effect  my  object  and  main- 
tain the  perfect  good  faith  of  Texas  towards  all  these 
powers.  The  people  were  and  are  impatient;  they  have 
been  ground  down  by  years  of  adversity,  poverty  and 
war;  and  they  look  to  but  one  object — escape  from  the 
manifold  evils  of  the  past.  They  would  not,  perhaps, 
break  the  national  faith  wantonly,  but  it  is  a  far-off 
consideration  to  them,  compared  with  annexation.  The 
cry  has  been,  and  is,  annexation  at  once,  at  any  price  and 
at  any  sacrifice.  But  I  have  been  unwilling  to  break 
the  national  faith  in  order  to  gratify  this  unfortunate 
impatience." 

The  special  session  of  the  Texan  congress  met  on 
June  16  and  Jones  laid  the  American  proposal  before 
it.     He  explained  that  he  had  called  a  convention  of 
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representatives  of  the  people  to  meet  on  July  4  and  that 
congress  would  be  expected  only  to  give  "the  consent  of 
the  existing  government  to  the  proposed  annexation.  To 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  convention  the 
question  of  annexation  and  the  adoption  of  a  state  con- 
stitution would  properly  belong.  "They  will  deter- 
mine/' he  said,  "the  great  question  of  the  nationality 
of  Texas  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  conducive  to  the 
interest,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  whom 
they  will  represent." 

President  Jones  also  remarked  that  he  would  lay  be- 
fore the  senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent,  the  articles 
preliminary  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Texas  was  at  peace  with 
all  the  world  and  that  the  people  had  placed  before 
them  for  their  free  choice  the  alternatives  of  annexa- 
tion or  independence.  Privately  Jones  requested  his 
friends  among  the  members  of  the  senate  to  take  no  ac- 
tion on  the  preliminary  treaty,  but  to  leave  the  matter 
open  for  the  convention. 

The  members  of  congress,  however,  were  of  one 
mind.  They  wanted  annexation  on  any  terms  as  quickly 
as  it  could  be  had.  It  has  been  said  that  practically  every 
one  of  them  had  been  promised  a  federal  job  by  agents 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  annexation,  and 
that  great  promises  had  also  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  improvements  the  federal  government  would  set 
under  way  in  Texas.  Unquestionably  there  was  much 
upon  which  to  base  this  statement.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  this  circumstance  affected  the  action  of  con- 
gress. The  people  were  practically  unanimous  for  im- 
mediate annexation  and  the  members  of  congress  only 
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reflected  the  sentiment  of  their  constituents.  Many  of 
them  sincerely  believed  that  President  Jones  was  seek- 
ing to  defeat  annexation  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
and  they  were  impatient  of  all  delay.  On  June  21, 
1845,  therefore,  a  joint  resolution,  giving  the  consent 

P  of  the  existing  government  to  annexation  on  the  terms 

of  the  American  proposal  and  approving  the  call  for 
the  convention,  was  adopted  unanimously.  Then  the 
senate,  instead  of  yielding  to  Jones's  wish  that  the  Mex- 
ican peace  proposal  be  held  over,  rejected  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  senators  were 
not  willing  even  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  convention. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  members  of  congress  were  afraid  to 
trust  Jones  w^ith  the  direction  of  the  government  until 
annexation  should  be  consummated  and  a  proposal  was 

I  brought  forward  to  depose  him  and  set  up  a  provisional 

government  in  the  meantime.  Such  action  would  have 
been  absolutely  unconstitutional  and  would  have 
brought  about  a  condition  of  chaos.  It  would  have  de- 
feated the  very  thing  its  advocates  were  seeking  to  ac- 
complish— legal  transference  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  But  the  cooler  heads  prevailed  and  the  proposal 
was  voted  down.  However,  when  the  friends  of  Presi- 
dent Jones  then  introduced  a  resolution  thanking  him 
for  his  services  that,  too,  was  voted  down.  Congress 
then  adjourned. 

Meantime,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  American  charge 
d'affaires,  a  body  of  American  troops  under  Gen.  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  crossed  the  Sabine  into  Texas  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Nueces  river.  President  Jones  had  an 
understanding  with  the  American  authorities  that  troops 
should  not  be  sent  beyond  the  Nueces,  inasmuch  as  the 
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territory  between  that  stream  and  the  Rio  Grande  was 
claimed  by  Mexico  to  be  outside  of  Texas.  Incidentally, 
President  Jones  subsequently  declared  that  no  point  was 
so  well  understood  between  himself  and  Donelson  as 
that  the  United  States,  in  negotiating  the  boundary 
with  Mexico,  would  insist  upon  the  Rio  Grande  to  its 
source  and  that  the  American  government  would  pur- 
chase the  territory  around  Santa  Fe  from  Texas.  But 
this  boundary  was  to  be  established  later  by  negotiation. 
While  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Texan  govern- 
ment Jones  insisted  that  troops  should  not  cross  the 
Nueces. 

On  July  4,  1845,  the  convention  of  delegates  met  at 
Washington  on  the  Brazos  and  without  delay  adopted 
an  ordinance  providing  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  This  measure,  after  setting  forth  that  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  adopted  an  annexation 
resolution,  that  the  said  resolution  had  been  submitted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment and  that  the  existing  Texan  government  had 
assented  to  the  proposals  thus  made,  proceeded  to  quote 
the  American  resolution  in  full  as  embodying  the  terms 
of  annexation.  It  then  concluded  with  the  following 
enacting  clause: 

"Now,  in  order  to  manifest  the  assent  of  the  people 
of  this  republic,  as  is  required  in  the  above  recited  por- 
tions of  said  resolutions,  we,  the  deputies  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  in  their  name  and  by 
their  authority,  do  ordain  and  declare  that  we  assent  to 
and  accept  the  proposals,  conditions  and  guarantees  con- 
tained in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  resolution 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  aforesaid.'^ 
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This  ordinance  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to 
one,  the  lone  member  voting  in  the  negative  being  Rich- 
ard Bachcj  a  delegate  from  Galveston,  who  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  After  registering  this 
protest,  however,  Bache  signed  the  ordinance  with  the 
other  delegates. 

Having  thus  provided  for  annexation,  the  conven- 
tion then  took  up  the  task  of  drafting  a  state  constitu- 
tion. This  document  was  completed  on  August  28, 
1845,  after  nearly  two  months  of  labor,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  on 
the  second  Monday  in  October.  It  was  provided  that 
in  the  event  of  its  adoption  the  president  of  the  republic 
was  directed  to  call  an  election  of  state  officers  on  the 
third  Monday  in  December.  ^ 

This  program  was  carried  out  in  due  course.  The 
constitution  was  adopted  and  the  state  election  was  held. 
J.  Pinckney  Henderson  was  elected  governor  over  Dr. 
J.  P.  Miller  by  a  vote  of  7,853  to  1,673,  and  Albert  C. 
Horton  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor  over  N.  H.  Dar- 
nell by  a  close  vote.  A  legislature  was  also  elected.  On 
December  29,  1845,  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
of  the  new  state  by  the  American  congress  was  approved 
by  President  Polk  and  Texas  was  formally  admitted  into 
the  Union.  On  February  16,  1846,  the  new  state  offi- 
cials were  inaugurated,  and  thus  the  Republic  of  Texas 
ceased  to  exist  and  the  State  of  Texas  came  into  being. 

In  handing  over  the  reins  of  government,  President 
Jones  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  greatly  improved 
condition  of  affairs  in  Texas  at  the  moment  of  the 
transition  from  republic  to  state.  "I  am  happy  to  con- 
gratulate you,  gentlemen,''  he  said,  "upon  the  univer- 
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sally  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  Our  foreign  relations  have  been  closed  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory,  I  believe,  to  all  governments  with 
which  we  have  had  intercourse.  The  frontier  is  quiet 
and  secure,  and  the  husbandman  sows  and  reaps  his  har- 
vest in  peace.  Industry  and  enterprise  have  received 
new  guarantees  and  a  new  impulse  j  a  market  is  found 
at  home  for  nearly  everything  our  citizens  have  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  a  large  and  very  desirable  immigration  to 
the  country  is  now  taking  place.  The  expenses  of  the 
government  since  I  have  been  in  ofEce  have  been  paid 
in  an  undepreciated  currency,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  debt  incurred  by  previous  administrations  has 
been  paid  off,  and  a  surplus  of  available  means  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  economically 
administered,  for  the  next  two  years  at  least,  is  left  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state." 

"The  Republic  of  Texas  is  no  more,"  said  President 
Jones,  as  he  hauled  down  the  Texan  colors  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  hoisted  to  take  their  place.  The  cere- 
mony was  an  affecting  one  and  there  were  many  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  in  the  vast  audience  that  witnessed  it.  No 
parallel  for  it  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history,  for 
there  ^'s  no  other  record  of  a  free  and  independent  coun- 
try voluntarily  laying  down  its  sovereignty  and  submit- 
ting to  the  authority  of  another  nation.  There  were 
men  in  that  audience  who  had  faced  death  in  order  to 
establish  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  there  were  others 
whose  relatives  and  friends  had  given  their  lives  for 
it.  That  such  men  could  witness  their  national  emblem 
hauled  down  to  give  place  to  that  of  another  nation,  thus 
symbolizing  their  renouncement  of  the  one  and  their  al- 
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legiance  to  the  other,  constituted  the  highest  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  institutions  of  that  other  na- 
tion. There  have  been  many  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  illustrative  of  the  supreme  worth  of 
the  principles  of  government  which  it  embodies.  But 
there  has  been  nothing  to  parallel  the  free  act  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  voluntarily  consent- 
ing to  annexation.  Among  the  Texans  there  was  re- 
gret that  the  separate  existence  of  their  country  was  at 
an  end,  but  there  was  a  throb  of  pride  in  every  breast 
because  of  the  realization  that  once  more  they  were  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Governor  Henderson  and  the  legislature  immediately 
set  about  organizing  the  state  government.  The  gov- 
ernor appointed  David  G.  Burnet  to  be  secretary  of 
state 5  John  Hemphill,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court;  Abner  S.  Lipscomb  and  Royall  T.  Wheeler,  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  John  W.  Harris 
attorney  general.  The  ofBces  of  comptroller  and  treas- 
urer had  not  been  filled  at  the  first  election,  and  the  leg- 
islature named  James  B.  Shaw  and  James  H.  Raymond, 
respectively,  to  fill  those  places.  District  judges  for  the 
whole  state  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the  leg- 
islature elected  the  district  attorneys.  Provision  was 
made  for  an  election  to  name  two  members  of  congress, 
and  finally  the  legislature  completed  the  organization 
of  the  new  government  by  electing  Sam  Houston  and 
Thomas  J.  Rusk,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  at  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  to  be  the  first  United  States  sena- 
tors from  Texas. 

Anson  Jones  retired  to  private  life.   For  the  time  be- 
ing he  was  in  eclipse  and  he  received  neither  state  nor 
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federal  office.  The  part  he  had  played  in  "opening  the 
door  of  annexation"  and  the  great  service  he  had  per- 
formed in  obtaining  for  the  Texans  a  free  choice  be- 
tween annexation  and  independence  and  in  bringing 
Texas  into  the  Union  peaceably  were  not  understood  by 
the  people.  The  action  of  the  Texan  congress  in  refus- 
ing to  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  was 
never  rectified.  Just  as  Stephen  F.  Austin,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  culmination  of  his  labors  for  Texas,  was 
repudiated  by  the  people  whose  interests  he  had  served 
so  faithfully,  being  regarded  by  many  of  them  as  pro- 
Mexican,  so  also  was  Anson  Jones,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  fruition  of  his  plans  for  the  future  of  Texas,  re- 
jected by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  an  enemy  of  the  very 
cause  he  had  labored  to  promote.  There  are  few  in- 
stances in  the  annals  of  history  which  supply  such  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  blindness  and  injustice  of  popular 
clamor.  Austin  died  within  a  few  months  after  his  de- 
feat, but  died  in  harness.  Jones  lived  on  for  twelve 
years,  taking  very  little  part  in  public  aflFairs  and 
giving  his  attention  to  the  oversight  of  his  farm  in 
Washington  county.  Only  once  was  he  enticed  from 
his  retirement  to  stand  for  public  office.  In  1 857,  when 
extreme  slavery  and  anti-slavery  advocates  were  threat- 
ening the  very  existence  of  the  Union  by  their  uncom- 
promising attitudes  toward  each  other,  Jones,  because 
of  his  well-known  conservatism  and  moderate  views, 
was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate.  Popular  clamor  was  again  too  much  for  him 
and  he  was  decisively  defeated.  A  few  months  later  he 
died — and  by  his  own  hand.  On  January  7,  1858,  he 
was  at  the  old  Capitol  hotel  in  Houston.     He  seemed  in 
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low  spirits  and,  in  a  sad  tone,  remarked  to  a  friend, 
^^Here  in  this  house,  twenty  years  ago,  I  commenced  my 
political  career  in  Texas  as  a  member  of  congress,  and 
here  I  would  like  to  close  it.'^  An  hour  later  a  pistol 
shot  was  heard  in  his  room  and  Anson  Jones  was  found 
in  a  dying  condition.  So  passed  the  "architect  of  an- 
nexation." 

On  March  8,  1846,  three  weeks  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Governor  Henderson,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  be- 
gan to  move  his  army  from  Corpus  Christi,  where  it  had 
been  encamped  for  several  months,  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  advance  into  the  disputed  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  accordance  with  an 
order  directly  from  the  American  war  department 
which  had  been  dispatched  to  Taylor  shortly  after  the 
completion  of  the  legislative  process  admitting  Texas 
into  the  Union.  Its  purpose  was  to  effect  possession  of 
the  boundary  to  be  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico  which  it  was  hoped  to  open  in 
a  short  time. 

At  the  moment  the  order  was  given,  an  American 
envoy  was  in  Mexico  City  attempting  to  open  such  ne- 
gotiations. Word  had  come  to  the  American  state  de- 
partment that  General  Herrera's  government  was  will- 
ing to  treat  with  a  view  of  settling  all  the  differences 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  So  far 
as  the  American  government  was  concerned  those  dif- 
ferences consisted  chiefly  of  a  large  number  of  unpaid 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  Mexico,  involving 
an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and,  of  course,  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  Mex- 
ico was  in  no  condition  to  satisfy  the  American  claims, 
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nor  was  there  any  prospect  that  she  would  be  better  able 
to  pay  them  in  the  near  future.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
settlement  of  all  differences  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out the  satisfaction  of  the  claims,  which  had  been  a 
source  of  much  irritation  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
American  government  responded  to  the  Mexican  over- 
ture by  linking  the  questions  of  the  claims  and  the 
boundary.  Accordingly,  John  Slidell  of  New  Orleans 
was  dispatched  to  the  Mexican  capital  with  instructions 
to  offer  the  assumption  of  the  claims  by  the  United 
States  and  even  the  payment  of  an  additional  cash  con- 
sideration in  exchange  for  the  Rio  Grande  boundary 
and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  territory  of 
upper  California.  It  was  particularly  desired  to  obtain 
California,  for  the  American  government  feared  that 
there  was  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain  or  France.  The  Oregon  boundary  dispute  with 
Great  Britain  had  just  reached  an  acute  stage  and  war 
seemed  imminent,  and  this  circumstance  made  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  without  delay  all  the  more  im- 
portant. 

Slidell  had  been  in  Mexico  on  this  mission  since  De- 
cember 6  and  had  made  very  little  progress.  He  found 
Herrera's  government  facing  overthrow  by  the  latest 
"revolution''  which  very  evidently  was  approaching  a 
climax,  and  consequently  its  members  were  unwilling  to 
endanger  their  position  further  by  negotiating  with  the 
United  States.  Official  reception  was  denied  Slidell  and 
he  settled  down  to  await  developments.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  Herrera  was  ousted  and  General  Paredes 
became  president.  Slidell  was  no  more  successful  with 
the  new  government,  however,  for  the  prospect  of  a  war 
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between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  put 
Mexico  in  a  belligerent  mood.  SlidelPs  mission,  there- 
fore, failed.  But  he  was  still  making  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  ear  of  Paredes's  government  when  Taylor  start- 
ed for  the  Rio  Grande. 

Taylor  arrived  opposite  Matamoros  on  March  28 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  entrench.  On  April  1 1 
a  large  Mexican  force  under  Gen.  Pedro  Ampudia 
reached  Matamoros,  and  the  next  day  Ampudia  ad- 
dressed a  formal  demand  to  Taylor  giving  him  twenty- 
four  hours  to  break  camp  and  retire  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nueces.  "If  you  insist  on  remaining  on  the  soil  of 
the  department  of  Tamaulipas/'  he  wrote,  "it  will 
clearly  result  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide 
the  question  j  and  in  that  case  I  advise  you  that  we  ac- 
cept the  war  to  which,  with  so  much  injustice  on  your 
part,  you  provoke  us.''  Taylor  refused  to  comply  with 
this  demand,  saying  that  the  question  of  boundaries  was 
subject  to  adjustment  between  the  two  governments, 
and  that  an  American  envoy  was  at  the  Mexican  capital 
seeking  to  obtain  such  an  adjustment.  Taylor  then  ar- 
ranged with  the  American  naval  force  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande  to  blockade  the  river.  Ampudia,  see- 
ing his  source  of  supply  from  the  sea  thus  cut  off,  pro- 
tested, but  Taylor  refused  to  lift  the  blockade. 

This  was  the  situation  when  President  Paredes  issued 
a  proclamation  on  April  23,  1846,  directing  that  a  "de- 
fensive war''  against  the  United  States  be  begun.  He 
called  attention  to  the  "invasion"  of  Mexican  territory 
by  American  troops  and  declared  that  the  defense  of 
that  territory  was  an  urgent  necessity.  "My  responsi- 
bility before  the  nation  would  be  immense,"  he  said,  "if 
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I  did  not  order  the  repulse  of  forces  which  are  acting  as 
enemies,  and  I  have  so  ordered.  From  this  day  de- 
fensive war  begins  and  every  point  of  our  territory 
which  may  be  invaded  or  attacked  shall  be  defended  by 
force. '^ 

Paredes  had  already  ordered  Gen.  Manuel  Arista  to 
Matamoros  to  take  command  and  carry  out  the  purpose 
announced  in  this  proclamation.  Arista  arrived  on 
April  24  and  notified  Taylor  that  hostilities  could  be 
considered  as  having  begun.  He  immediately  started 
moving  his  army  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  next 
day  a  contingent  of  Mexicans  had  a  skirmish  with  an 
American  scouting  party  under  Captain  Thornton.  Sev- 
eral Americans  were  killed  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
captured.  So  it  was  that  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  was  inaugurated.  On  the  afternoon  of 
May  8  Taylor  and  Arista  fought  a  battle  at  Palo  Alto, 
a  prairie  between  the  present  town  of  Brownsville  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  next  day  the 
Americans  routed  the  Mexicans  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
and  sent  the  remnants  of  Arista's  army  fleeing  across 
the  river  in  a  panic.  On  May  18  Taylor  took  posses- 
sion of  Matamoros,  which  Arista  had  abandoned  several 
days  before.  By  this  time  the  war  was  on  in  dead  ear- 
nest, for  on  May  1 3  President  Polk  had  signed  a  reso- 
lution of  the  American  congress  declaring  a  state  of 
war  to  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

A  history  of  the  Mexican  war  is  no  proper  part  of 
the  story  of  Texas.  It  lasted  nearly  two  years  and  re- 
sulted, as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in  the  complete  de- 
feat of  Mexico  on  her  own  soil.  Governor  Henderson 
left  the  executive  chair  to  serve  in  the  war  as  a  major- 
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general  of  the  volunteers,  and  a  number  of  other  Texans 
distinguished  themselves  as  officers  during  the  conflict. 
Among  them  were  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Mirabeau 
B.  Lamar,  Edward  Burleson,  W.  P.  Lane,  J.  C.  Hays, 
S.  N.  Walker,  George  T.  Wood,  P.  H.  Bell,  M.  Cheva- 
lie,  H.  L.  Kinney,  E.  McLane,  Edward  Clark,  C.  E. 
Cooper,  Ben  McCulloch  and  others.  Texas  supplied  a 
greater  quota  of  men,  in  proportion  to  population,  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  the  records  of  the  adju- 
tant-generaPs  office  showing  a  total  of  8,018  enlist- 
ments. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo, near  Mexico  City,  on  February  2,  1848,  Under 
its  terms  Mexico  renounced  all  claim  to  Texas  and 
agreed  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary.  For  a  con- 
sideration of  fifteen  million  dollars  she  also  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  vast  territory  now  comprising  the 
states  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona,  and 
part  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Thus 
had  the  course  of  "manifest  destiny"  continued  west- 
ward. The  process  which  had  been  set  in  motion  when 
Moses  Austin  crossed  the  Sabine  in  the  autumn  of  1820 
had  finally  carried  Anglo-American  civilization  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  STATEHOOD. 

The  story  of  Texas  from  wilderness  to  statehood  has 
now  been  told.  As  an  account  of  the  expansion  of  An- 
glo-American civilization  into  the  country  west  of  the 
Sabine  it  is  complete  in  itself.  Had  events  taken  an 
ordinary  course  there  would  be  little  left  to  tell  except 
the  establishment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  the 
paying  off  of  the  public  debt,  the  subduing  of  the  In- 
dians and  the  settlement  of  the  frontier.  Then  the  rec- 
ord from  year  to  year  of  the  growth  in  population  and 
wealth  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
state  would  complete  the  picture  entirely.  But  events 
did  not  take  an  ordinary  course.  If  the  people  who 
clamored  so  impatiently  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States  in  1845  could  have  looked  ahead  fifteen  years 
they  probably  would  have  hesitated  a  long  time  before 
surrendering  their  independence.  The  warning  sounded 
by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  that  joining  the  American  Union 
meant  to  expose  the  Texans  to  the  distractions  arising 
from  conflicting  interests  and  irreconcilable  prejudices 
among  the  state  of  the  confederation  was  amply  justi- 
fied by  events.  For  after  only  fifteen  years  as  a  state  of 
that  Union  the  people  of  Texas  felt  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  it;  and  another  fifteen  years  were  to  pass 
after  that,  and  many  sons  of  Texas  were  to  shed  their 
blood  on  the  battlefield,  before  the  connection  was  re- 
established on  a  fair  and  amicable  basis.    The  story  of 
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those  thirty  years,  therefore,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
record  of  the  transition  of  Texas  from  wilderness  to 
commonwealth. 

Within  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
which  closed  the  Mexican  war,  Texas  was  put  to  the 
necessity  of  threatening  to  withdraw  from  the  Amer- 
ican Union  in  order  to  uphold  her  rights.  In  negotiating 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  the  American  representa- 
tives had  pledged  the  United  States  to  insist  upon  the 
Rio  Grande  to  its  source  as  the  boundary,  "There  was 
no  subject  more  explicitly  agreed  upon,  understood 
and  settled,  between  Major  Donelson  and  myself,  in 
1845,^^  wrote  Anson  Jones,  "than  that  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  was  the  true  and  rightful 
boundary  of  Texas  (as  defined  in  the  act  of  1836),  and 
that  the  United  States  would  never  agree  to  any  other 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  with  Mexico  than  the  one 
defined  by  said  act.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  boundary  was  fully  recognized;  no  other  one  was 
ever  dreamed  of."  Under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  that  boundary  was  recognized  by  Mexico  and 
the  territory  within  it,  as  well  as  other  territory  specie 
fied,  was  renounced  by  that  country.  A  map  attached 
to  the  treaty  showed  the  boundary  of  Texas  as  the  Rio 
Grande  from  its  mouth  to  its  source. 

But  American  forces  had  occupied  Santa  Fe  and 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  shortly 
after  the  Mexican  war  commenced,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  the  United  States  continued  to  hold  all 
the  territory  claimed  by  Texas  west  of  the  100th  merid- 
ian. At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Santa  Fe,  Gov- 
ernor Henderson  had  promptly  sent  a  protest  to  the 
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American  state  department,  pointing  out  that  the  rights 
of  Texas  were  thus  violated  and  asserting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Texas  over  the  region.  Assurances  v^ere  given 
that  the  rights  of  Texas  were  in  no  danger  and  that  the 
provisional  government  which  had  been  established  was 
only  temporary.  But  when  the  second  legislature  of 
Texas  created  the  county  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  eleventh 
judicial  district  in  the  territory,  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  recognize  Texan  jurisdiction  over  it. 
Judge  Spruce  M.  Baird  was  sent  to  Santa  Fe  to  hold 
court  in  the  district,  but  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  American  officials. 

This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1849.  The  adminis- 
tration of  President  Polk  was  nearing  its  close  and  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor,  hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  had  been 
elected  to  succeed  him.  George  T.  Wood,  who  had 
succeeded  Henderson,  was  governor  of  Texas.  When 
Governor  Wood  received  news  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States  officers  at  Santa  Fe  he  addressed  protests 
to  both  President  Polk  and  General  Taylor.  Neither 
the  retiring  president  nor  the  president-elect  deigned  to 
take  any  notice  of  Governor  Wood's  communications. 
The  Texan  state  government  was  made  to  el  very 
keenly  the  subordinate  position  it  now  occupied  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  position  of  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas. 

The  truth  was  that  Texas  already  was  beginning  to 
encounter  the  anti-slavery  influence  in  American  poli- 
tics. Part  of  the  territory  claimed,  including  the  town 
of  Santa  Fe,  was  below  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  Texas  had  been  annexed  pro- 
vided that  its  territory  south  of  that  line  might  be 
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erected  into  new  slave  states.  The  anti-slavery  forces 
were  setting  up  the  contention  that  all  the  territory  ac- 
quired under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  with 
the  exception  of  Texas,  was  closed  to  slavery,  on  the 
ground  that  slavery  had  been  previously  abolished  in  the 
region  by  Mexican  law.  If  the  region  surrounding 
Santa  Fe  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Texas  it  was 
slave  territory  under  the  terms  of  annexation.  If  it 
was  outside  of  Texas,  the  anti-slavery  men  contended, 
it  was  free  territory  under  Mexican  law.  Anti-slavery 
influence,  therefore,  was  brought  to  bear  to  compel 
the  federal  government  to  maintain  the  claim  that  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  100th  meridian  was  outside 
of  Texas. 

This  claim  involved  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  American  government  and  the  fail- 
ure of  both  Polk  and  Taylor  to  reply  to  Governor 
Wood's  communications  showed  such  disrespect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  state,  that  great  indignation  was  felt  by 
the  people  of  Texas.  On  November  6,  1849,  Governor 
Wood  sent  a  fiery  message  to  the  legislature  recommend- 
ing that  all  the  resources  of  the  state  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive,  to  be  used  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  state  should  that  become  necessary.  "The 
bare  denial  of  justice  involved  in  an  attempt  to  wrest 
from  us  this  portion  of  our  state,"  said  Governor  Wood, 
"is  reproach  enough;  to  succeed  in  that  attempt  would  .| 

be  a  reproach  still  deeper;  and  for  Texas  passively  to  " 

submit  to  such  despoilment  would  be  the  deepest  re- 
proach of  all.  ...  I  would  therefore  recommend  that 
ample  power  be  conferred  on  the  executive  of  the  state, 
and  ample  means  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  that  it 
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be  expressly  required  of  him  to  raise  the  proper  issue 
and  contest  it,  not  by  demonstrating  in  argument  the 
justness  of  our  claim,  nor  by  reference  to  our  statutes, 
but  with  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  state." 

There  was  approval  of  this  stand  throughout  Texas, 
*^If  the  general  government  will  place  itself  in  the  po- 
sition that  Mexico  occupied  before  annexation/'  de- 
clared the  Telegraph  of  Houston,  the  most  widely  read 
newspaper  in  the  state,  "Texas  will  be  forced  by  circum- 
stances beyond  her  control  to  assume  her  old  position. 
She  was  then  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  if  the  general 
government  assumes  the  position  of  Mexico,  Texas  will 
be  at  war  with  her.  The  result  is  inevitable."  This 
newspaper  put  the  whole  case  in  a  single  sentence  when 
it  declared,  "The  title  of  Texas  to  Santa  Fe  (before  an- 
nexation) was  as  valid  as  its  title  to  Point  Isabel,  Laredo 
and  the  intermediate  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande."  That 
was  so  palpably  true  that  it  could  not  be  disputed,  for 
the  only  argument  that  could  be  made  against  the  Texan 
title  to  Santa  Fe  was  that  Santa  Fe  had  never  been  within 
the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  nor  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Texas  under  Spanish  rule,  and  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  had  never  established  jurisdiction  over  it. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  Point  Isabel  and  Laredo  and 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  had  been  fought.  The  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  had  been  part  of  the 
state  of  Tamaulipas  before  the  revolution  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Texas  had  never  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  it,  though  claiming  it  from  the  first. 
But  to  contend  that  it  was  not  Texan  soil  at  the  moment 
of  annexation  Would  be  to  condemn  President  Tayloi; 
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himself  and  the  American  government.  It  would  be  to 
contend  that  Taylor's  march  from  the  Nueces  to  the 
Rio  Grande  was  an  invasion  of  Mexican  territory  and 
thus  justify  the  action  of  the  Mexicans  in  attacking 
him.  The  federal  government,  therefore,  could  not 
put  forth  that  claim,  but  it  did  claim,  nevertheless,  that 
Santa  Fe  was  "conquered  territory"  and  not  part  of 
Texas.  In  the  face  of  such  incongruity  the  Texans 
evinced  a  determination  to  support  Governor  Wood  in 
the  stand  he  took.  The  Telegraph  declared,  "We  hope 
the  legislature  will  promptly  comply  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Governor  Wood,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  people  of  Texas  will  to  a  man  sustain  them  with 
the  whole  resources  of  the  state.  The  banner  of  the 
Lone  Star  shall  again  be  unfurled — not  for  offence,  but 
for  defense,  and  those  who  were  foremost  to  cry  aloud 
for  annexation  will  be  foremost  to  sever  the  country 
from  the  Union  that  embraces  but  to  crush  and  de- 
stroy.'' 

Before  any  action  was  taken  on  Governor  Wood's 
recommendations,  his  administration  came  to  an  end. 
P.  Hansborough  Bell,  the  third  governor  of  Texas,  was 
inaugurated  on  December  21,  1849.  Governor  Bell 
was  a  little  more  temperate  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  he  was  none  the  less  determined  than  Gov- 
ernor Wood  to  enforce  the  rights  of  Texas.  He  was 
willing  to  employ  force  if  that  became  necessary,  but 
he  proposed  to  try  other  means  first.  The  legislature, 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  instructed  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  organize  the  counties  of  Pre- 
sidio, El  Paso,  Worth  and  Santa  Fe,  and  Governor  Bell 
appointed  R.  S.  Neighbors  to  perform  this  duty.   Neigh- 
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bors  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  in  April,  1850,  but  again  the 
United  States  authorities  there  refused  to  recognize  the 
jurisdiction  of  Texas  over  the  territory.  Instead,  the 
military  commander  of  the  territory  made  an  extraordi- 
nary move  and  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  to  petition 
for  the  erection  of  New  Mexico  into  a  state.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  this  convention  should  make  a  pronounce- 
ment against  slavery,  thus  indicating  that  even  though 
the  section  claimed  by  Texas  were  acknowledged  to  be 
open  to  slavery  should  the  people  decide  to  adopt  it,  the 
fact  was  that  the  people  were  opposed  to  slavery.  It 
was  argued  eloquently  that  this  action  was  necessary  in 
order  to  "save  the  Union.'^ 

The  Texan  commissioner  returned  home  and  reported 
all  this  to  the  people.  Governor  Bell  sent  another  pro- 
test to  President  Taylor,  and  again  no  reply  was  re- 
ceived. Whereupon  the  governor  convened  the  legisla- 
ture in  special  session  and  recommended  the  adoption 
of  "such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  the  occupation 
of  Santa  Fe  with  a  force  ample  to  quell  the  rebellious 
spirit  now  prevailing  there,  and  to  enable  us  to  firmly 
establish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  it.'^ 

Meantime  the  question  came  up  in  the  American 
congress  and  Sam  Houston  eloquently  defended  the 
right  of  Texas  to  Santa  Fe  and  attacked  President  Tay- 
lor on  the  ground  that  he  was  and  always  had  been  vio- 
lently prejudiced  against  the  Texans.  He  warned  the 
senators  that  Texas  would  enforce  her  rights.  "Texas 
is  loyal  and  devoted,"  he  declared,  "but  she  is  sensitive, 
too.  She  always  appreciates  her  adversaries,  she  loves 
her  friends,  and  when  duty  bids  her  take  her  stand  she 
never  counts  her  enemies.     The  army  of  the  United 
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States,  marched  there  to  enforce  a  wrong  upon  her, 
would  be  weak  and  powerless.  She  will  not  submit  to 
wrong;  she  asks  for  nothing  but  what  is  right.''  Inci- 
dentally, on  this  occasion  Houston  made  one  of  his  early 
declarations  against  secession.  He  referred  in  passing 
to  certain  expressions  of  political  gatherings  threatening 
secession  and  declared  Texas  did  not  countenance  such 
doctrine.  "Think  you,  sir,"  he  asked,  "after  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  encountered  to  get  into  the  Union,  that 
you  can  whip  them  out  of  it?  No,  sir.  New  Mexico 
can  not  whip  them  out  of  it,  even  with  the  aid  of  United 
States  troops.  No,  sir! — no,  sir!  We  shed  our  blood  to 
get  into  it,  and  we  have  now  no  arms  to  turn  against  it. 
But  we  have  not  looked  for  aggression  upon  us  from 
the  Union.  We  have  looked  to  the  Union  of  these 
states  and  its  noble  course  to  vindicate  our  rights,  and 
to  accord  to  us  what  in  justice  we  claim — what  we  have 
ever  claimed — and  less  than  which  we  can  never 
claim." 

At  this  juncture  a  new  complication  arose,  which, 
for  a  short  time,  served  to  alarm  the  Texans.  In  his 
first  message  to  the  legislature,  Governor  Bell  had  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  some  agency  to  investi- 
gate the  titles  and  claims  to  lands  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  A  state  of  confusion  existed  with 
respect  to  these  titles  and  claims,  due  to  various  causes, 
including  the  manner  in  which  the  region  had  passed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Tamaulipas  to  that  of  Texas. 
The  suggestion  of  the  governor  caused  much  excite- 
ment among  the  people  of  the  region,  however,  and 
agitators  encouraged  the  idea  that  the  government's 
purpose  was  to  take  their  lands  away  from  them.    The 
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argument  which  had  been  put  forward  to  support  the 
Santa  Fe  claim — that  is,  that  the  claim  to  Santa  Fe  was 
as  good  as  the  claim  to  the  territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande — was  seized  upon  by  these  agitators 
and  the  people  were  told  that  the  region  was  not  a  part 
of  Texas.  On  February  2,  1850,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Brownsville  and  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  or- 
ganize the  region  into  a  "territory"  of  the  United  States. 
"The  authorities  of  Texas,"  this  meeting  declared  in 
an  address,  "seek  to  annul  the  titles  in  real  estate.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  fatal  blow  to  our  future  prosperity,  and  will  in- 
volve the  country  in  litigation,  ruinous  and  endless. 
.  .  .  With  a  territorial  government,  land  titles  would 
at  once  be  quieted.  ...  A  territorial  government  is 
now  within  our  reach." 

The  radical  abolitionists  in  the  United  States  had 
contended  throughout  the  Mexican  war  that  it  was  a 
war  in  the  interest  of  slavery  and  that  the  Polk  adminis- 
tration had  deliberately  provoked  it  by  an  invasion  of 
Mexican  territory.  The  "Mexican  territory"  referred 
to,  of  course,  was  the  region  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  abolitionists  now  contended  that 
this  region  was  not  a  part  of  Texas,  but  was  "conquered 
territory,"  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  in 
which  slavery  had  been  prohibited  by  Mexican  law.  In- 
deed, the  answer  of  the  abolitionists  to  the  Texan  claim 
to  Santa  Fe  was  that  none  of  the  territory  outside  the 
former  province  of  Texas  was  part  of  the  state  of  Texas. 
In  view  of  this  well-known  circumstance  the  first 
thought  that  occurred  to  the  Texans  in  connection  with 
the  Brownsville  meeting  was  that  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  abolitionist  agitators  from  the  North  who  were 
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planning  to  despoil  Texas  of  that  region  as  well  as  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  fear  was  very  natural  and  it  caused  gen- 
uine alarm. 

However,  there  seems  to  nave  been  no  ground  for 
this  fear,  the  truth  being  that  the  chief  agitators  were 
speculators  who  did  not  look  with  favor  on  Governor 
Bell's  suggestion  to  investigate  land  titles.  Governor 
Bell  issued  an  address  "to  the  people  of  the  Rio  Grande,'' 
and  the  movement  died  down  in  due  course.  But  for  a 
time  the  move  to  organize  the  "territory  of  Rio  Grande" 
caused  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  political  circles 
throughout  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  South. 

By  the  time  the  special  session  of  the  Texas  legislature 
convened  in  August  a  proposal  had  been  introduced  in 
congress  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico  so  as  to  include  all  the  region  claimed  by  Texas 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  and  to  pay  Texas  a  cash 
consideration  in  settlement  of  her  claims.  Governor 
Bell  referred  to  this  proposal  in  his  message  and  de- 
clared that,  however  willing  Texas  might  be  to  dispose 
of  a  portion  of  her  northwestern  territory,  upon  fair, 
equitable  and  honorable  terms,  he  could  not  believe 
many  would  be  found  among  her  citizens  "willing  to  ac- 
cept a  proposition  so  degrading  to  the  character  and 
dignity  of  the  state.''  However,  the  germ  of  the  settle- 
ment that  was  finally  made  was  to  be  found  in  this  pro- 
posal. Governor  Bell  himself  had  previously  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  that  the  territory  north  of  the  9 
Missouri  Compromise  line  be  sold  to  the  United  States, 
and  meantime  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  Texan 
public  debt  had  come  to  the  foreground.  The  cred- 
itors holding  claims  which  had  been  secured  by  the  im- 
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port  duties  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  contended  that 
the  "debt  was  transferred  with  the  security"  and  im- 
portuned the  United  States  government  to  see  that  they 
were  paid.  The  Texan  government  had  scaled  down 
the  debts  to  a  basis  in  keeping  with  the  amounts  which 
the  government  of  the  republic  had  received  in  incur- 
ring them.  The  whole  subject  had  been  in  controversy 
for  some  time,  and  when  the  question  of  the  Texan 
claim  to  Santa  Fe  had  about  reached  a  crisis,  the  cred- 
itors contrived  to  have  its  settlement  connected  up  with 
the  payment  of  the  Texas  debt.  On  the  eve  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  special  session  of  the  Texan  legislature. 
President  Taylor  died,  and  President  Fillmore,  who 
succeeded  him,  hastened  to  take  a  more  conciliatory  at- 
titude toward  Texas.  Fillmore  abandoned  the  position 
which  Taylor  had  taken  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
the  executive  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  he  and  his 
secretary  of  state,  Daniel  Webster,  held  that  the  matter 
rested  with  congress.  He  sent  a  special  message  to  con- 
gress urging  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  controversy  on 
an  amicable  basis.  This  action  quieted  the  excitement 
In  Texas,  the  legislature  adjourned  and  talk  of  resistance 
ceased.  Then  congress  passed  the  Pearce  bill,  which 
provided  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  by  .Texas 
of  all  her  territory  lying  north  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  and  the  territory  in  controversy  lying  west 
of  the  103d  meridian.  The  consideration  was  fixed  at 
ten  million  dollars  in  United  States  bonds.  Texas  sub- 
sequently accepted  the  terms  of  this  law  and  in  this  way 
the  controversy  was  settled  and  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Texas  established.  Due  to  errors  in  sur- 
veying, some  aspects  of  the  boundary  between  the  states 
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of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  still  in  dispute.  The 
territory  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  United  States  now  forms 
part  of  the  states  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  New  Mexico. 

The  law  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  also  contained  a  clause  under  which  five 
million  dollars  of  the  bonds  was  retained  in  the  United 
States  treasury  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
part  of  the  Texan  debt  secured  by  the  import  duties  of 
the  republic.  This  arrangement  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied during  the  administration  of  Elisha  M.  Pease,  who 
was  elected  fourth  governor  of  Texas  in  1853,  but  by 
the  end  of  1856  the  public  debt  of  Texas  was  entirely 
liquidated.  The  legislature  of  Texas  promptly  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  two  million  dollars  of  the  five 
millions  of  bonds  turned  over  to  the  state,  and  the  United 
States  government  liquidated  the  rest  of  the  debt.  Thus 
•within  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  the  public  debt  of  Texas  was 
paid  off. 

With  such  suddenly  acquired  wealth  Texas  embarked 
upon  a  campaign  of  building.  A  capitol  was  built  at 
Austin,  which  town  again  had  been  made  the  seat  of 
government  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  1850,  and  a  new 
land  office  building,  a  governor's  mansion,  a  hospital 
for  insane,  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  an  orphans'  home  were  provided  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  indemnity  bonds.  For  six  years,  from 
1852  to  1857,  nine-tenths  of  the  state  taxes  were  remit- 
ted to  the  counties  to  be  used  in  building  courthouses 
and  jails  and  in  providing  other  improvements,  and  the 
one-tenth  of  the  taxes  not  remitted  was  assigned  to  the 
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school  fund.  Cotton  and  woolen  factories  were  In- 
stalled at  the  state  penitentiary  at  Huntsvllle  and  other 
"internal  Improvements''  were  undertaken.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  all  the  expenses  of  the  state  government  dur- 
ing the  period  were  borne  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds.  Whether  the  money  was  wisely  spent  is  an  open 
question,  but  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
in  April,  1861,  when  Texas  was  facing  the  war  between 
the  states,  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  state  revenue  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars. 

The  claim  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  public  debt  were  not 
the  only  matters  that  occasioned  disputes  with  the  fed- 
eral government  and  served  to  emphasize  the  changed 
status  of  Texas  as  a  result  of  annexation.  The  defense 
of  the  frontier  against  Indian  attacks  became  the  duty 
of  the  federal  government  when  Texas  was  incorporated 
within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  this  was  a  source  of  much  irritation.  Anson 
Jones's  surmise  that  a  suitor  who  was  close  in  wooing 
might  prove  niggardly  after  marriage,  was  borne  out 
to  such  a  degree  in  connection  with  frontier  defense 
that  the  officials  of  Texas  were  driven  more  than  once 
to  the  point  of  exasperation  by  the  stupidity  of  bureau- 
crats at  Washington  and  the  red  tape  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. How  serious  this  question  became  to  the  Texans 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1 849, 
according  to  a  report  of  a  joint  legislative  committee, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  persons  were  killed,  seven 
wounded  and  twenty-five  carried  off  into  captivity  by 
hostile  Indians.  Governor  Wood  and  Governor  Bell 
both  found  it  necessary  to  call  companies  of  Texans 
into  service  to  provide  anything  like  adequate  defense 
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of  the  frontier,  but  when  the  federal  government  was 
asked  to  provide  for  their  support  all  kinds  of  techni- 
calities were  raised.  The  Texan  officials  were  informed 
that  the  additional  troops  were  "unauthorized,"  that 
they  were  not  needed  and  that  the  reports  of  Indian 
depredations  were  exaggerated.  "The  volunteer  com- 
panies thus  organized,"  wrote  the  secretary  of  war  to 
Governor  Bell,  "without  sanction,  and  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  authorities  properly  charged  with  the 
defense  of  the  country,  have  a  tendency  to  create  hostili- 
ties, and  rather  endanger  the  peace  of  the  frontier." 

This  situation  was  not  entirely  cured  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  statehood,  though  at  times  there  was 
some  improvement.  The  federal  troops  sent  to  Texas 
for  frontier  service  were  frequently  entirely  unfitted  for 
the  task,  and  instances  of  incompetency  which  would 
have  been  amusing  if  they  had  not  been  exasperating, 
such  as  the  pursuit  of  fleeing  Indians  by  soldiers  in  wag- 
ons drawn  by  Missouri  mules,  were  not  rare.  In  the 
face  of  this  condition  there  was  no  choice  before  the 
Texan  government  but  to  supplement  the  inefficient 
federal  protection  by  protection  of  its  own.  This  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  much  of  the  expense  of  fron- 
tier defense  was  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
received  for  the  northwestern  territory.  In  1855  the 
federal  government  made  a  beginning  toward  establish- 
ing the  reservation  system  in  Texas,  but  for  a  time 
this  was  the  source  of  further  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
rather  than  otherwise.  In  after  years  the  federal  gov- 
ernment reimbursed  Texas  for  money  spent  in  provid- 
ing frontier  defense  during  this  period,  but  at  the  time 
little  hope  was  held  out  that  it  would  be  repaid,  and 
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federal  performance  fell  so  far  short  of  the  fair  prom- 
ises made  when  urging  the  acceptance  of  annexation 
that  many  Texans  came  to  believe  that  entrance  into  the 
American  Union  was  a  mistake.  It  should  be  recorded, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  that  during  the  period  from  an- 
nexation until  the  war  between  the  states  Texas  was 
given  little  reason  to  love  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  Indian  depredations  on  the  frontier 
there  was  frequent  trouble  with  Mexicans  along  the 
border  and  in  South  Texas.  The  chief  source  of  this 
trouble  was  the  widespread  prejudice  against  Mexicans, 
which  was  a  heritage  from  the  revolution  and  the  Mex- 
ican war.  But  this  prejudice  was  accentuated  by  the 
suspicion  that  Mexicans  were  frequently  active  in  as- 
sisting negro  slaves  to  escape  across  the  border.  The 
fact  that  Mexico  would  not  restore  such  fugitives  to 
their  owners  served  to  aggravate  this  condition.  In 
August,  1856,  a  plot  among  the  slaves  of  Colorado 
county  to  murder  their  masters  and  then  fight  their  way 
to  the  Mexican  border  was  discovered,  and  a  committee 
of  citizens,  which  investigated  the  matter,  reported  that 
"without  exception  every  Mexican  in  the  county  was 
implicated."  The  Mexicans  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
county  within  five  days  and  never  return  again. 

"We  are  satisfied,"  the  committee  reported,  "that 
the  lower  class  of  the  Mexican  population  are  incendia- 
ries in  any  country  where  slaves  are  held,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  And,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mexican  population,  we  would  here  state  that  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  county, 
forever   forbidding  any   Mexican  coming  within   the 
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limits  of  the  county."  Matagorda  county  took  similar 
action  with  respect  to  Mexicans,  and  other  South  Texas 
counties  placed  restrictions  upon  them. 

Several  months  after  this  the  so-called  "cart  war" 
broke  out  in  the  region  between  San  Antonio  and  the 
coast.  In  July,  1857,  the  Mexican  cartmen  engaged 
in  transporting  goods  to  San  Antonio  were  seized  by 
armed  bands  of  unknown  persons  on  three  different  oc- 
casions. Six  Mexicans  were  wounded,  one  American 
killed,  the  wheels  of  the  carts  were  rendered  useless 
and  some  of  the  goods  confiscated.  It  was  believed  that 
the  agitation  of  the  Know-Nothing  party  against  for- 
eign-born persons  had  some  connection  with  the  inci- 
dents, but  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  region 
was  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages.  A  meeting 
of  citizens  at  Goliad  declared  that  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying Mexicans  in  transporting  goods  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  situation  and  that  it  ought  to  be  discontin- 
ued. "We  declare  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting,  and 
we  believe  of  the  whole  people  throughout  this  section, 
to  be  that  the  continuance  of  the  greasers  or  peon 
Mexicans  as  citizens  among  us  is  an  intolerable  nuisance 
and  a  grievance  which  calls  loudly  for  redress." 

This  was  the  situation  when  a  train  of  carts  loaded 
with  United  States  government  supplies  was  attacked 
in  Karnes  county  on  September  12,  1857,  and  one  Mex- 
ican cartman  was  killed  and  several  wounded.  Gov- 
ernor Pease  then  took  a  hand  and  called  out  the  militia 
to  provide  protection  to  the  cartmen.  In  retaliation 
depredations  on  private  property  of  Mexicans  were  com- 
mitted, and  the  citizens  of  the  region,  finally  realizing 
that  such  a  reign  of  lawlessness  could  not  be  counte- 
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nanced,  started  a  counter  move  to  deal  with  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  new  outrages.  After  a  number  of 
lynching  parties  were  held,  order  was  restored  and  the 
"cart  war"  passed  into  history. 

An  outbreak  of  a  more  serious  character,  however,  oc- 
curred during  the  last  half  of  1859,  when  Juan  N. 
Cortina,  a  daring  border  chieftain,  declared  war  against 
the  authorities  of  Brownsville  and  the  vicinity  over 
alleged  mistreatment  of  Mexicans.  This  trouble  began 
when  Cortina  shot  and  wounded  the  sheriff  on  the  streets 
of  Brownsville,  while  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  ar- 
resting a  Mexican.  This  occurred  on  July  13,  1859. 
On  September  28  Cortina  returned  to  Brownsville  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men  and  killed  several 
individuals  who  were  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  out- 
rages against  Mexicans.  He  then  retired  to  his  ranch 
and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  a  war  of  vengeance. 
The  authorities  of  Brownsville  were  joined  by  those  of 
Matamoros  in  dealing  with  Cortina  and  his  followers, 
and  finally  the  Texas  rangers  and  the  United  States  reg- 
ulars were  called  in.  At  one  time  during  the  progress 
of  the  trouble  Cortina  had  as  rnany  as  five  hundred 
Mexican  residents  of  Texas  under  his  command.  But 
the  band  was  finally  defeated,  Cortina  escaped  across 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  "revolt"  was  brought  to  an 
end. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  narra- 
tive that  the  period  immediately  following  annexation 
was  one  only  of  border  troubles,  Indian  depredations 
and  disputes  with  the  federal  government.  Quite  the 
opposite  was  the  case.  It  was  a  period  of  great  prog- 
ress and  of  rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth.  The 
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border  troubles  were  confined  to  the  extreme  southern 
section  of  the  state  and  the  Indian  depredations  to  the 
western  parts.  The  settled  sections  of  the  state  were  un- 
disturbed by  these  occurrences  and  were  occupied  with 
problems  of  progress  and  development.  An  unprece- 
dented immigration  movement  continued  throughout 
this  period  and  there  was  a  great  influx  of  capital.  Be- 
tween 1846  and  1860  the  white  population  of  Texas 
increased  from  102,961  to  421,41 1,  and  the  slave  pop- 
ulation from  38,753  to  180,682.  During  the  same 
period  the  taxable  values  of  the  state  increased  from 
thirty- four  million  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  million.  In  ten  years — from  1853  to  1862 — four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railroads  were  built  and 
there  was  a  corresponding  development  in  other  lines. 
The  Texas  cotton  crop,  for  example,  increased  from 
39,774  bales  in  1848  to  421,463  bales  in  1860,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  state  increased  from  382,783 
head  in  1846  to  3,786,443  head  in  1860.  All  of  the 
staple  crops  showed  similar  growth.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  progress  and  every  man's  face  was  toward  the 
future. 

The  progress  was  not  confined  to  material  develop- 
ment, however.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  edu- 
cational system  of  Texas  was  given  its  first  great  im- 
petus. Prior  to  1854  some  state  aid  was  provided  for 
education,  but  tuition  was  charged  in  all  of  the  schools 
thus  aided.  The  school  fund,  which  had  been  previous- 
ly established,  amounted  to  $128,668  at  the  beginning 
of  1854.  To  this  amount  there  was  added  that  year 
two  million  dollars  of  the  bonds  received  from  the 
United  States  in  exchange  for  the  northwestern  terri- 
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tory.  The  first  public  free  school  in  the  state  was 
opened  at  San  Antonio  during  that  year  and  from  that 
point  forward  the  system  developed  rapidly. 

Thus  in  forty  years— from  1820  to  1860 — a  com- 
plete wilderness  had  been  transformed  into  a  center  of 
civilization.  The  growth  of  Texas  was  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  the  time.  But  marvelous  as  that  growth  was 
universally  admitted  to  be,  its  future  growth-— the  in- 
evitable development  of  its  practically  untouched  re- 
sources— ^was  expected  to  surpass  it.  The  "lone  star^' 
which  had  been  added  to  the  American  flag  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  seemed  destined  to  become  the  bright- 
est in  the  constellation. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

HOUSTON  OPPOSES  DOUGLAS. 

When  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  United  States  senator 
from  Illinois,  drafted  the  so-called  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  in  the  latter  part  of  1853,  he  started  a  sequence  of 
events  which  ultimately  plunged  the  country  into  civil 
war  and  prostrated  the  South  for  a  generation.  It  is 
clear  today  that  Douglas's  motive  was  chiefly  that  of 
furthering  his  ambition  to  become  president.  Instead 
of  making  Douglas  president,  however,  the  Kansas-' 
Nebraska  bill,  with  its  doctrines  of  "popular  sover- 
eignty" and  "nonintervention''  brought  about  renewed 
agitation  against  slavery,  contributed  to  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  Republican  party,  brought  Abraham  Jl^incoln  into 
national  prominence,  wrecked  the  Democratic  party, 
made  possible  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency  and 
finally  culminated  in  disunion  and  the  war  between  the 
states. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  inflammable  tinder 
in  abundance  was  already  lying  about  and  that  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill  merely  supplied  the  spark  that  ignited 
it  and  started  the  conflagration.  It  may  be  true,  as  is 
frequently  contended,  that  the  slavery  question  could 
never  have  been  settled  peaceably  and  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  But 
no  one  today,  and  especially  no  Southern  man,  will  deny 
that  support  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  South  was  a  blunder.    For  it  is  certain  that 
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the  war  was  made  inevitable  by  a  chain  of  events  which, 
by  a  process  of  natural  development,  followed  the  en- 
actment of  Douglas's  measure  into  law. 

The  policy  of  controlling  the  spread  of  slavery  by 
agreement  and  compromise  had  been  followed  success- 
fully since  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
in  1820.  The  Missouri  Compromise  line  had  main- 
tained a  status  quo  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  territory  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  When  Texas  was  annexed  the  line  had 
been  extended  to  the  western  boundary  of  that  state, 
but  a  proposal  to  extend  it  to  the  Pacific  coast,  after  the 
Mexican  war,  had  been  voted  down.  In  1850,  by  a 
series  of  compromises,  which  included  the  purchase  of 
the  northwestern  territory  from  Texas,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  "free"  state  and  the  creation  of  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  with  no  regula- 
tion of  slavery,  all  of  the  unsettled  region  of  the  United 
States  had  been  covered  in  an  arrangement  controlling 
the  spread  of  slavery.  As  the  arrangement  stood  then, 
four  new  slave  states  could  be  created  by  a  division  of 
Texas,  slavery  was  excluded  from  the  remaining  terri- 
tory of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  by  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  region  comprising  the  territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  was  left  to  a  future  decision  of 
the  people  settling  there.  The  exact  wording  of  the 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  acts  was  as  follows:  "That  the 
said  territory  .  .  .  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  pre- 
scribe at  the  time  of  admission."     It  was  widely  recog- 
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nized,  both  in  the  North  and  the  South,  that  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  were  not  suited  to  slavery,  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  slavery  would  never  exist 
in  that  region.  Only  by  the  division  of  Texas,  there- 
fore, was  it  likely  that  new  slave  states  would  be  added 
to  the  Union.  The  prestige  of  the  "free"  states  in 
relation  to  the  federal  government  would  be  increased 
with  the  admission  of  each  new  state  from  the  remain- 
ing unsettled  territory.  This  situation  had  been  accept- 
ed by  the  South  and  up  to  the  middle  of  1853  there 
was  little  genuine  fear  that  it  would  materially  affect 
the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  older  states,  and 
certainly  there  was  no  general  belief  that  the  abolition 
movement  would  succeed.  There  had  always  been 
doubt  of  the  legal  force  of  such  agreements  as  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  of  the  power  of  congress  to 
prohibit  slavery  permanently  in  any  part  of  the  national 
domain.  But  the  slaveholders  of  the  South,  for  the  most 
part,  were  willing  to  abide  by  such  agreements  in  order 
to  keep  down  agitation  against  slavery  as  an  institution. 
The  effect  of  these  agreements  had  been  to  keep  the 
agitation  within  bounds.  There  had  been  some  resist- 
ance to  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in 
a  few  Northern  states,  but  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  was  on  the  side  of  enforcement  of  the  law 
and,  while  incidents  of  an  irritating  character  had 
occurred,  the  outlook  was  that  the  law  would  be  en- 
forced. When  Franklin  Pierce  was  inaugurated  in 
March,  1853,  the  extreme  abolition  movement  was 
waning  and  anti-slavery  agitation  seemed  destined  to 
die  out.     Indeed,  Pierce  remarked  upon  this  situation 
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in  his  inaugural  address,  and  pledged  himself  to  do 
nothing  during  his  administration  to  disturb  the  peace- 
ful condition  then  existing. 

Then  Douglas  hurled  his  bolt.  Of  the  territory  still 
remaining  to  be  erected  into  states,  that  which  was 
most  suitable  for  agriculture  and  a  system  of  slave  labor 
was  Kansas,  which  joined  Missouri  on  the  west.  Just 
north  of  Kansas  was  the  region  known  as  Nebraska, 
which  was  regarded  as  unsuited  to  slavery.  Both  were 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  both,  of  course,  were 
north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  both  ultimately  would  enter  the  Union 
as  "free"  states.  At  the  session  of  congress  which 
closed  in  the  spring  of  1853  a  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Nebraska  had  been  introduced.  It  con- 
tained no  hint  of  an  intention  to  disturb  the  status  quo 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  attracted 
very  little  attention.  When  congress  reconvened,  how- 
ever, Douglas,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
territories,  brought  in  a  bill  providing  for  territorial 
government  in  both  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  setting 
forth  the  doctrines  of  "popular  sovereignty"  and  "non- 
intervention by  congress"  with  respect  to  slavery.  These 
doctrines  were  simply  that  slavery  might  be  legalized 
or  excluded  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  either 
territory  should  decide,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  by  the  federal  government  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  involved,  of  course,  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Douglas  contended  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  conflicted  with  the  principles  of 
the  compromise  of  1850,  as  embodied  in  the  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah  acts,  but  the  truth  was  that  up  to  the 
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moment  he  brought  forward  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
no  one  had  regarded  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  in 
any  manner  disturbed  by  the  legislation  of  1850.  The 
Missouri  Compromise  might  have  been  unconstitutional, 
to  be  sure,  in  which  case  it  would  never  have  had  any 
legal  force.  But  as  a  working  agreement  among  the 
states  it  was  still  in  force,  and  Douglas's  proposal  was 
nothing  less  than  that  the  whole  method  of  controlling 
the  spread  of  slavery  by  such  agreements  be  abandoned. 
It  was  a  proposal  that  the  pledge  that  slavery  should 
be  excluded  from  Kansas,  which  representatives  of  the 
South  had  given  when  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
state,  should  be  repudiated.  The  ground  for  such  pro- 
posed repudiation  was  that  the  equilibrium  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  annexation  of  new  territory,  but  this 
could  hardly  be  said  to  change  the  character  of  the 
repudiation.  It  was  an  aggressive  move  on  the  part  of 
slavery — a  move  to  claim  territory  which  had  been 
accepted  by  both  sides  as  "free''  territory  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

In  its  inception  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  neither 
a  party  nor  an  administration  measure.  It  was  Doug- 
las's own.  It  was  his  platform  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency.  Neither 
President  Pierce  nor  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the  senate 
had  been  consulted  beforehand.  There  had  been  no 
demand  for  such  a  measure  by  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  no  proposal  resembling  it  had  been  discussed  on  the 
political  rostrum  or  mentioned  in  party  declarations. 
Douglas  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  and  was  careful 
that  he  should  get  full  credit  for  it.  He,  a  Northern 
man,  representing  a  "free"  state  in  the  United  States 
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senate,  came  forward  with  this  proposal  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  establish  slavery  in  Kansas.  For  this 
service  the  slaveholding  South  was  expected  to  be 
grateful,  and  as  a  reward  it  might  bestow  the  presidency 
upon  the  man  responsible  for  it.  Some  of  the  demo- 
cratic senators  from  the  South  recognized  that  the  effect  | 
of  the  measure  would  be  to  stir  up  anew  anti-slavery 
agitation  and  questioned  if  the  price  that  would  be  paid 
in  the  end  for  Kansas  might  not  be  too  great.  For  a 
time  President  Pierce  hesitated  about  supporting  the 
measure.  But  the  gift  offered  by  Douglas  proved  too 
attractive  to  be  spurned  and  in  due  course  the  full  force 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  of  Pierce's  administration 
was  placed  behind  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Indeed, 
even  the  Southern  Whigs  were  whipped  into  line  by 
public  sentiment  among  their  constituents. 

There  was  one  Southern  Democrat,  however,  who  was 
so  impressed  with  the  dangerous  character  of  the  bill, 
and  so  filled  with  the  conviction  that  dire  consequences 
would  be  almost  certain  to  follow  its  enactment  into 
law,  that  he  opposed  it  vigorously.  That  Democrat  was 
Sam  Houston,  the  senator  from  Texas.  Houston's 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  based  upon  his  recognition 
that  it  would  reopen  the  whole  question  of  the  extension 
of  slavery,  plunge  the  country  into  an  agitation  from 
which  the  South  could  gain  nothing,  and  even  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  the  Union.  "If  the  republic  be 
not  shaken,''  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  thank  heaven  for 
its  kindness  in  maintaining  its  stability." 

"What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  measure  if  adopted, 
and  you  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise?"  he  asked. 
"The  South  is  to  gain  nothing  by  it;  for  honorable  gen- 
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tlemen  from  the  South  characterize  it  as  a  miserable, 
trifling  little  measure.  Then,  sir,  is  the  South  to  be 
propitiated  or  benefited  by  conferring  upon  her  a  mis- 
erable, trifling  little  measure.  Will  that  compensate 
the  South  for  her  uneasiness?  Will  it  allay  the  agitation 
of  the  North?  Will  it  preserve  the  union  of  these 
states?  Will  it  sustain  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties 
in  their  organization?  No,  sirj  they  all  go  to  the  wall. 
What  is  to  be  the  effect  on  this  government?  It  is  to 
be  most  ruinous  and  fatal  to  the  future  harmony  and 
v^ell-being  of  the  country.  .  .  .  My  word  for  it,  we 
shall  realize  scenes  of  agitation  which  are  rumbling  in 
the  distance  now.'' 

^^This  is  an  eminently  perilous  measure,''  he  con- 
tinued, "and  do  you  expect  me  to  remain  here  -silent, 
or  to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  in  admon- 
ishing the  South  of  what  I  conceive  the  results  will 
be?  I  will  speak  in  spite  of  all  the  intimidations,  or 
threats,  or  discountenances  that  may  be  thrown  upon  me. 
Sir,  the  charge  that  I  am  going  with  the  abolitionists 
or  free-soilers  affects  me  not.  The  discharge  of  con- 
scious duty  prompts  me  often  to  confront  the  united 
array  of  the  very  section  of  the  country  in  which  I 
reside,  in  which  my  associations  are,  in  which  my 
personal  interests  have  always  been,  and  in  which  my 
affections  rest.  When  every  look  of  the  dying  sun 
carries  me  to  the  bosom  of  a  family  dependent  upon  me, 
think  you  I  could  be  alien  to  them?     Never!     Never! " 

Referring  to  the  claim  that  President  Pierce,  who 
had  not  yet  declared  himself  openly,  favored  the  bill, 
Houston  said  that  he  declined  to  admit  for  a  moment 
that  it  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  president.     "All 
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his ,  antecedents  are  In  the  face  of  it/^  he  declared. 
"Supporting  him  as  I  did,  I  must  believe  him  consistent 
and  truthful.  He  is  upon  record  as  an  opponent  to 
agitation  of  this  kind,  whether  in  the  halls  of  congress 
or  anywhere  else.  He  is  pledged  to  keep  down  and 
resist  agitation,  as  far  as  is  in  his  power,  and  that  the 
institutions  of  the  country  shall  sustain  no  ^shock'  during 
his  administration.  If  this  bill  passes,  will  there  be 
no  shock?  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  shock  5  it  will  convulse  the  country 
from  Maine  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  South  has  not 
asked  for  it.  I,  as  the  most  Southern  senator  upon  this 
floor,  do  not  desire  it.  If  it  is  a  boon  that  is  offered 
to  propitiate  the  South,  I,  as  a  Southern  man,  repudiate 
it.    I  reject  it.    I  will  have  none  of  it." 

Houston  went  into  an  extended  examination  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  recalled  a  tribute  he  had  paid 
to  Henry  Clay,  its  author,  on  a  previous  occasion,  when 
disagreement  existed  in  1850.  "Well,"  he  continued, 
"we  subsequently  obtained  peace  and  harmony.  Let  us 
preserve  it.  And  there  is  no  mode  by  which  we  can 
so  effectually  accomplish  that  object  as  by  rejecting  the 
proposed  measure.  I  had  fondly  hoped,  Mr.  President, 
that  having  attained  to  my  present  period  of  life,  I 
should  pass  the  residue  of  my  days,  be  they  many  or 
few,  in  peace  and  tranquillity;  that  as  I  found  the 
country  growing  up  rapidly,  and  witnessed  its  immeas- 
urable expansion  and  development,  when  I  closed  my 
eyes  on  scenes  around  me  I  would  at  least  have  the 
cherished  consolation  and  hope  that  I  left  my  children 
in  a  peaceful,  happy,  prosperous  and  united  community. 
I  had  hoped  for  this.     Fondly  I  had  cherished  the 
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desire  and  the  expectation  from  1850  until  after  the 
introduction  of  this  bill.  My  hopes  are  less  sanguine 
now.  My  anxieties  increase,  my  expectation  lessens. 
Sir,  if  this  repeal  takes  place,  I  will  have  seen  the 
commencement  of  the  agitation;  but  the  youngest  child 
now  born,  I  am  apprehensive,  will  not  live  to  witness 
its  termination.  Southern  gentlemen  may  stand  up  and 
defend  this  measure.  They  may  accept  it  from  the 
Northern  gentlemen  who  generously  bestow  it;  but  if 
it  were  beneficial  to  the  South  it  would  have  been 
asked  for.  It  was  not  asked  for — nor  will  it  be  accepted 
by  the  people.  It  furnishes  those  of  the  North,  who 
are  enemies  of  the  South,  with  efficient  weapons  to  con- 
tend with." 

In  closing  his  attack  on  the  bill,  Houston  called 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  senate  chamber 
still  was  draped  in  mourning  in  memory  of  departed 
senators  who  had  assisted  in  composing  differences  over 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  ^What  would 
their  emotions  be,"  he  asked,  "if  they  could  now  be 
present  and  see  an  effort  made  to  undo  their  work,  and 
to  tear  asunder  the  cords  that  they  had  bound  around 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen?  They  have  departed. 
The  nation  felt  the  wound;  and  we  see  the  memorials 
of  woe  still  in  this  chamber.  The  proud  symbol  (the 
eagle)  above  your  head  remains  enshrouded  in  black, 
as  if  deploring  the  misfortune  which  has  fallen  upon 
us,  or  as  a  fearful  omen  of  future  calamities  which  await 
our  nation  in  the  event  this  bill  should  become  a  law. 
Above  it  I  behold  the  majestic  figure  of  Washington, 
whose  presence  must  ever  inspire  patriotic  emotions, 
and  command  the  admiration  and  love  of  every  Ameri- 
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can  heart.  By  these  associations  I  adjure  you  to  regard 
the  contract  once  made  to  harmonize  and  preserve  this 
Union.  Maintain  the  Missouri  Compromise!  Stir  not 
up  agitation!    Give  us  peace! 

"This  much  I  was  bound  to  declare — in  behalf  of 
my  country,  as  I  believe,  and  I  knov\r  In  behalf  of  my 
constituents.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duty  I  have  acted 
fearlessly.  The  events  of  the  future  are  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  wise  Providence." 

Houston's  warnings  were  unheeded  by  his  Southern 
colleagues,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  passed  by 
the  senate.  The  original  measure  was  sidetracked  in  the 
house,  but  a  similar  measure  was  passed  under  pressure 
from  the  combined  forces  of  the  administration,  the 
Democratic  party  organization  and  the  party  press.  The 
doctrines  of  "popular  sovereignty"  and  "non-interven- 
tion" were  taken  up  as  party  doctrines  for  the  moment, 
though  it  was  to  be  found  later  that  the  seed  of  party 
division  was  hidden  in  the  former.  Houston  was  de- 
nounced as  an  apostate  and  a  traitor  to  the  interests 
of  the  South,  and  these  denunciations  were  not  mitigated 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  storm  of  agitation  in  the 
North,  which  he  had  predicted,  began  long  before  the 
Douglas  doctrines  were  enacted  Into  law.  In  Texas 
the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution  condemning  his  vote 
against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  he  was  put  on 
full  notice  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state  that 
he  need  not  expect  to  be  returned  to  the  senate  when 
his  term  should  expire.  Here  and  there,  outside  of  the 
South,  he  received  a  word  of  praise.  The  general 
committee  of  the  Democratic  party  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  example,  adopted  a  resolution  suggesting  him  as 
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'^the  people's  candidate"  for  the  presidency.  The  New 
Jersey  state  convention  of  the  Republican  party,  in 
recommending  the  election  of  Fremont  as  president,  de- 
clared that  such  election  would  "sustain  and  justify  such 
Southern  patriots  as  Houston."  But  these  were  excep- 
tions. The  New  Hampshire  suggestion,  of  course,  was 
ignored,  and  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
"black.  Republicans"  of  New  Jersey  was  quoted  to  his 
discredit  in  Democratic  councils.  Houston  soon  found 
himself  an  outcast  from  the  party  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  Texas  state  Democratic  convention,  which  met 
at  Austin  in  January,  1856,  not  only  condemned  Hous- 
ton's vote  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  but  adopted  a 
declaration  of  principles  which  put  the  party  unequivo- 
cally on  record  for  the  doctrine  of  "non-intervention," 
while  it  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  "popular  sover- 
eignty" as  Douglas  understood  it.  The  implications  of 
the  latter  doctrine  were  already  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized by  Southern  Democrats. 

The  declaration  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  and 
"non-intervention"  was  as  follows: 

"The  Democracy  of  the  state  of  Texas  regards  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  as  a  triumph  of 
the  constitution  over  fanaticism  and  sectional  madness, 
and  would  regard  its  repeal  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  and  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Southern  states  of  the  Union;  they  insist  upon  the 
old  Democratic  doctrines  of  states'  rights,  and  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  as  cardinal  principles 
of  the  Democratic  faith  5  that  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention by  the  federal  government  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  constitution,  alike  applicable  to  states  and  terri- 
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tories;  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  any  territory  that  may  hereafter  be 
organized,  or  to  restore  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or 
to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law,  or  to  refuse  to  admit 
any  new  state  that  may  hereafter  apply  for  admission 
into  the  Union  on  account  of  slavery  being  recognized 
in  its  constitution,  or  to  impose  any  restriction  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  on  any  new  state  so  applying,  not 
imposed  on  the  original  thirteen  states,  or  to  impose  any 
restriction  upon  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
slave  states,  or  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  would  be  a  violation  of  this  principle,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  trample  on  the 
constitution  and  dissolve  the  Union,  and  should  be  re- 
sisted at  every  hazard  and  to  the  last  extremity.'^ 

The  declaration  which  repudiated  Douglas's  inter- 
pretation of  his  doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty,'^ 
which  was  now  derisively  referred  to  as  "squatter  sov- 
ereignty," was  as  follows: 

"That  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  states  have  the 
indefeasible  right  to  carry  their  slaves  into  any  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States  and  there  to  exercise  and 
enjoy  all  the  rights  of  ownership  and  property,  as  freely 
and  fully  as  in  the  state  from  which  they  emigrate  3 
and  that  any  interference  with,  or  obstruction  to,  the 
enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their  rights  as  Southern  citi- 
zens, by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Southern  states,  which  they  possess 
as  sovereign  states,  and  coequal  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can confederacy." 

These  declarations  undouGtedly  reflected  the  senti- 
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ment  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Texas.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  were 
Democrats  and  regarded  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
of  the  South  as  identical  with  those  of  the  party.  There 
were  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves 
in  Texas,  constituting  an  amount  of  wealth  sufficient  to 
make  important  its  protection  and  security  under  the 
law.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  slaves,  under  the  law, 
were  property  like  any  other  property,  and  had  been 
recognized  as  such  since  the  founding  of  the  nation. 
Slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  Northern  states  be- 
cause wage  labor  proved  to  be  more  profitable  and  better 
suited  to  the  conditions  existing  in  those  states.  The 
people  of  the  North  were  not  fundamentally  different 
from  the  people  of  the  South.  Slavery  was  profitable 
in  the  South,  so  profitable,  indeed,  that  it  had  become 
the  very  foundation  of  the  South's  economic  system. 
Protection  of  property  in  slaves,  therefore,  was  practi- 
cally synonymous  with  economic  security.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  recognized  and  protected 
property  in  slaves  and  the  people  of  the  South  very 
naturally  resented  the  constant  criticism  by  agitators  m 
the  North  of  the  institution  so  recognized  and  protected. 
The  population  of  Texas  was  composed  chiefly  of  per- 
sons from  other  slave-holding  states,  who  had  grown 
up  among  surroundings  in  which  slavery  was  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  popular  point  of  view  in  the 
state,  therefore,  was  like  that  of  the  people  of  other 
Southern  states.  It  was  a  point  of  view  so  alien  to 
that  of  the  extreme  abolitionist  of  the  North  that  the 
average  Texan  could  not  comprehend  the  latter's  esti- 
mate of  slavery.    Douglas's  introduction  of  the  Kansas- 
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Nebraska  bill  came  as  a  clarion  call  to  have  done  with 
compromise  in  dealing  with  such  people.  The  argu- 
ment that  such  a  course  might  endanger  the  Union  had 
less  influence  upon  the  Texans  than  upon  the  people 
of  any  other  state,  for  the  reason  that  Texas  had  been 
only  recently  an  independent  republic,  and  the  prospect 
of  withdrawal  from  the  Union  was  not  so  novel  to  them  | 

as  to  people  of  the  older  states.  It  was  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  Houston's  course  would  be  condemned, 
and  that  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  Texas  during 
the  agitated  times  that  followed  the  passage  of  the  | 

Kansas-Nebraska  act  would  be  the  same  as  in  other 
slave-holding  states. 

The  truth  was  that  already  the  two  points  of  view 
had  become  well-nigh  irreconcilable,  and  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  of  compromise  had  headed  the 
country  toward  civil  war.     Houston  was  one  of  the  few 
leaders  who  recognized  the  true  situation  in  all  of  its 
aspects,  and  who  sought  to  prevent  the  calamity.     But 
he  was  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.     His  plead- 
ing and  his  warning  fell  on  deaf  ears.     He  continued  :i 
to  speak  out,   nevertheless,   in  spite   of  all   criticism.  | 
Nothing  in  his  whole  career  served  to  better  illustrate 
the  truly  great  qualities  he  possessed  than  his  course 
throughout  this  period.     The  quality  of  his  vision  was  f 
surpassed  only  by  the  quality  of  his  courage. 

Finding  himself  cast  out  by  the  Democratic  party, 
with  no  prospect  of  reelection  to  the  senate  by  the 
Democrats,  Houston  first  turned  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party,  which  had  shown  surprising  growth  in  Texas. 
But  that  party  proved  ephemeral  in  character  and  not 
fitted  to  be  the  instrument  with  which  to  carry  on  his 
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battle.  When  he  decided  to  test  his  strength  before  the 
people,  thereforCj  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  as  an  inde- 
pendent. Accordingly,  in  1857,  he  announced  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  governor  against  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  Hardin  R.  Runnels.  The  campaign 
which  ensued  was  bitterly  fought.  Runnels  himself  did 
not  take  the  stump,  but  the  Democratic  organization 
worked  strenuously  to  defeat  Houston.  The  result  was 
that,  in  spite  of  the  hold  which  Houston,  as  the  hero 
of  San  Jacinto,  had  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Runnels  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  32,552  to  23,628. 
The  repudiation  of  Houston  by  the  people  of  Texas 
was  complete. 

Meantime,  Houston's  predictions  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  were 
being  borne  out.  Kansas  became  the  arena  of  a  con- 
flict for  possession  between  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery 
forces.  "Immigration''  movements,  organized  to  send 
armed  men  into  the  territory,  were  launched  in  both 
the  North  and  South.  "Bleeding  Kansas"  became  the 
dominant  topic  of  public  discussion.  The  \abolition 
movement  took  on  new  life  and  the  Republican  party 
rapidly  gained  in  strength.  The  Whig  party  went  to 
pieces  and  signs  of  disintegration  and  strife  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Democratic  party.  James  Buchanan, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  president,  was  elected  in 
1856,  but  he  fell  far  short  of  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ular vote.  Pierce  and  Douglas  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  over  the  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
"popular  sovereignty"  and  "nonintervention"  to  Kan- 
sas and  the  quarrel  ended  by  their  parting  company. 
Douglas  announced  his  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
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Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  state  on  the  ground  that 
its  constitution,  which  legalized  slavery,  had  not  been 
properly  adopted  by  the  people.  About  the  same  time 
the  United  States  supreme  court  handed  down  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  that,  in 
spite  of  "popular  sovereignty,"  the  people  of  a  territory 
could  not  exclude  slavery  from  its  boundaries,  and  this 
whipped  the  anti-slavery  crusade  to  a  fever  heat.  Then 
Douglas  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  Illinois  and  face 
the  fight  of  his  life  for  reelection  to  the  senate.  The 
Republican  party  had  nominated  a  lawyer  from  the  town 
of  Springfield  named  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  had 
challenged  Douglas  to  debate.  Douglas  accepted  and 
there  ensued  a  series  of  debates  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  and  on  the  whole  question  of 
slavery,  that  commanded  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country.  Douglas  was  reelected  to  the  senate,  but 
Lincoln  emerged  from  the  campaign  a  national  leader 
of  the  Republican  party.  When  the  Texas  legislature 
gathered  on  November  2,  1857,  after  the  defeat  of 
Houston  by  Runnels,  the  national  Democratic  party  was 
facing  disintegration  through  internal  strife  over  inter- 
pretations of  the  Douglas  doctrines  and  the  Republican 
party  was  making  amazing  gains  in  all  of  the  "free" 
states. 

Governor  Pease,  the  retiring  executive,  took  occasion 
to  call  attention  to  this  situation.  "Our  relations  with 
the  federal  government  and  with  the  several  states  com- 
posing it,"  he  said,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature, 
"are  a  subject  of  deep  anxiety  to  every  patriot.  The 
rapid  strides  made  in  the  last  few  years  by  a  party 
in  the  Northern  states,  organized  with  the  avowed  object 
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of  endeavoring  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  it 
now  exists  in  fifteen  states  and  some  of  the  territories, 
has  very  justly  excited  fears  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Texas  are  attached  to  their 
domestic  institutions  3  they  ask  nothing  from  the  federal 
government  but  those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  any  infringement  of  those  rights  will  never 
be  submitted  to." 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Governor  Runnels  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  the  struggle  over  the  extension 
of  slavery  from  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise to  the  trouble  in  Kansas.  "Year  by  year,"  he  said, 
"the  South  is  becoming  weaker,  the  North  growing 
stronger.  The  equilibrium  has  been  destroyed  which 
aflForded  the  only  sure  and  permanent  guarantee  or  pro- 
tection against  aboilition  innovation.  •  .  ,  For  the 
future  to  the  North  must  be  left  the  management  and 
control  of  a  question  which  involves  union  or  dissolu- 
tion, peace  or  war.  .  •  .  There  is  now  but  one  reason- 
able hope  for  preserving  the  Union  and  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  states  in  it,  and  that  is  upon  a  rigid 
adherence  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution." 

These  declarations  reflected  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  people  and  of  the  legislature.  The  legislature 
had  before  it  the  task  of  electing  two  United  States 
senators,  due  to  the  death  of  Senator  Rusk  and  the 
expiration  of  Houston's  term.  Again  it  registered  its 
disapproval  of  Houston's  course  in  the  senate  by 
promptly  refusing  to  reelect  him.  J.  Pinckney  Hen- 
derson was  chosen  to  succeed  Rusk  and  John  Hemphill 
was  elected  in  place  of  Houston, 
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The  burning  question  of  the  moment  was  the  Kansas 
constitution,  which  was  pending  before  congress,  and 
which  was  being  opposed  by  Douglas  and  other  Northern 
Democrats.  The  Democratic  party  of  the  South,  which 
had  hailed  Douglas  as  a  great  leader  and  had  denounced 
Houston  for  opposing  him  only  four  years  before,  was 
now  up  in  arms  against  him.  The  party  was  facing  a 
split  on  sectional  lines,  an  event  which  would  isolate  the 
South  politically,  and  secession  was  being  openly  talked 
of  as  the  only  recourse  of  the  Southern  states  in  such 
an  emergency.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  Texas 
state  Democratic  convention  met  at  Austin  on  January 
8,  1858,  while  the  legislature  was  in  session.  The 
convention  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

^^Resolvedy  That  recent  events  in  the  United  States 
senate  create  in  our  minds  a  serious  apprehension  that 
the  great  doctrine  of  nonintervention  ...  is  in  danger 
of  being  repudiated  by  congress  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  members  of  the  national  Democratic  party, 
.  .  .  and  that  we  now  consider  it  our  duty  to  set  forth 
to  the  country  the  course  that  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  in  that  serious  and  deplorable  emergency. 

'^Resolvedy  That  we  request  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  in  legislature  assembled,  to  provide 
at  the  present  session  for  the  executive  of  the  state 
appointing  suitable  delegates  to  a  convention  of  South- 
ern states,  which  may  be  hereafter  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  and  advice  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  institutions  of  the  South." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution.  Governor  Runnels 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature  on  January  20, 
recommending  that  the  request  be  complied  with.    "It 
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is  my  deliberate  judgment,"  he  said,  "that  if  congress 
refuses  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  state  with  the  constitution 
she  now  presents,  for  any  other  cause  than  that  said 
constitution  is  not  Republican  in  character,  the  time  will 
have  come  when  the  Southern  states  should  look  to 
themselves  for  the  means  of  -naintaining  their  future 
security." 

Whereupon  the  legislature,  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
the  house  and  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  five  in  the 
senate,  adopted  the  following  joint  resolutions: 

"1.  Be  it  resolved  •  .  ,,  That  the  governor  of  this 
state  is  hereby  authorized  to  order  an  election  for  seven 
delegates,  to  meet  delegates  appointed  by  other  Southern 
states,  in  convention,  whenever  the  executives  of  a  ma- 
jority of  slave-holding  states  shall  express  the  opinion 
that  such  a  convention  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  equal 
rights  of  such  states  in  the  Union.   .   .   . 

"2.  That  should  an  exigency  arise,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  governor,  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  state  of 
Texas  to  act  alone,  or  by  convention  representing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  he  is  hereby  requested  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  such  state 
convention." 

These  resolutions  reveal  that  in  the  spring  of  1858 
the  state  government  and  the  Democratic  party  of  Texas 
practically  had  decided  on  the  course  of  action  which 
subsequently  was  taken  by  all  the  Southern  states.  The 
right  of  a  citizen  of  the  South  to  take  his  slaves  into 
any  territory  of  the  United  States  not  yet  admitted  as 
a  state  was  insisted  on,  and  the  doctrine  of  "popular 
sovereignty,"  in  accordance  with  which  the  people  of 
such  territory  would  have  the  right  to  exclude  slavery, 
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was  denied.  The  power  of  congress  to  exclude  slavery 
from  such  territory  also  was  denied,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  "nonintervention,"  but  it  was  insisted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  federal  government,  under 
the  constitution,  to  protect  the  slave  property  of  a  citizen 
of  the  South  moving  into  such  territory.  It  was  denied 
further  that  congress  had  power  to  refuse  a  state  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  on  the  ground  that  slavery  was 
permitted  by  its  constitution.  The  Democrats  of  the 
North,  under  Douglas's  leadership,  dissented  from  the 
Southern  view  to  the  extent  of  denying  the  unrestricted 
right  of  a  slaveholder  to  the  protection  of  the  federal 
government  in  taking  his  slaves  into  a  territory  where 
a  majority  of  the  people  opposed  slavery.  The  Demo- 
crats of  Texas,  in  common  with  the  Democrats  of  other 
Southern  states,  had  already  decided  in  the  spring  of 
1858  to  split  with  the  Northern  Democrats  rather  than 
submit  to  this  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  "popu- 
lar sovereignty"  and  "nonintervention."  Such  a  split 
of  the  Democratic  party  would  probably  mean  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  president.  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
aroused  the  North  by  the  declaration,  during  his  debates 
with  Douglas,  that  the  slaveholders  were  determined 
to  legalize  slavery  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  He  had 
pointed  out  that  all  that  was  needed  was  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  decreeing 
that  a  slaveholder  had  the  right,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  his  "property"  into  any 
state,  that  the  federal  government  was  bound  to  protect 
him  in  his  right  and  the  free  states  were  without  power 
to  prevent  him  from  exercising  it.  He  had  declared 
that  such  a  decision  could  be  expected  in  due  course. 
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It  was  on  this  basis  that  he  had  laid  down  the  propo- 
sition that  the  issue  was  whether  the  United  States  was 
to  be  all  slave  territory  or  all  free.  The  Republican 
party's  policy,  therefore,  was  to  restrict  slavery  as  much 
as  possible  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction.  The 
election  of  a  Republican  president  was  regarded  as  an 
event  which  the  slaveholding  states  could  not  endure. 
In  facing  the  prospect  of  this  event  as  the  probable 
result  of  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party,  the  Democrats 
of  Texas  had  already  decided  to  meet  it  with  the 
extreme  course  of  secession  from  the  Union.  Rather 
than  submit  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Douglas  Democrats 
of  the  North,  therefore,  the  Democrats  of  the  South 
were  prepared  to  secede.  To  such  a  pass  had  the  lead- 
ership of  Douglas  brought  the  Democratic  party  in  four 
years.  The  predictions  of  Houston  had  been  abundantly 
borne  out. 

From  this  time  onward  secession  became  a  live  topic 
of  public  discussion.  Sam  Houston,  in  spite  of  his 
defeat  by  the  people,  now  set  his  face  against  the  talk 
of  secession.  The  Democratic  party,  at  a  convention  at 
Houston  on  May  2,  1859,  nominated  Runnels  for  re- 
election as  governor,  and  reaflSrmed  its  declarations  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  "popular  sovereignty"  and 
"nonintervention."  The  platform  contained  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

"That  the  Democracy  of  Texas  recognize  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case  a  true  and  just  exposition  of  the 
constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  territories  and  the  limitations  thereupon, 
and  declare  that  nothing  less  than  uniform  execution 
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of  those  powers  and  duties,  and  the  continual  observ- 
ance of  the  limitations  thereupon,  can  do  justice  to  all 
the  states  and  preserve  their  equality. 

"That  we  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  of  any  territory,  whilst  the 
constitution  prevails,  by  unfriendly  legislation  or  other- 
wise to  defeat  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves,  or 
practically  refuse  protection  thereto,  but  declare  it  is 
entitled  to  adequate  protection  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment." 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  of  this 
(Convention,  Houston  announced  that  he  would  again  be 
a  candidate  for  governor  against  Runnels.  "The  con- 
stitution and  the  Union  embrace  the  principles  by  which 
I  will  be  governed  if  elected,"  he  declared.  "They 
comprehend  all  the  old  Jacksonian  Democracy  I  ever 
professed  or  officially  practiced."  Runnels's  adminis- 
tration had  become  unpopular  in  many  sections  of  the 
state  because  of  Indian  depredations  which  neither  the 
federal  nor  state  government  had  been  able  to  hold  in 
check.  This  circumstance  brought  immediate  support 
to  Houston's  candidacy  among  the  citizens  of  the  fron- 
tier. It  also  led  other  independents  to  announce  as 
candidates  for  other  state  offices,  Edward  Clark  coming 
forward  as  the  opponent  of  Frank  R.  Lubbock  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  issue  of  secession,  however,  was 
emphasized  by  Houston  in  his  campaign,  and  it  brought 
to  his  support  many  prominent  men,  including  former 
Governor  Pease,  James  W.  Throckmorton  and  others. 
Houston  was  conscious  that  he  was  making  a  last  stand, 
and  he  threw  himself  into  the  campaign  with  all  his 
energy.    Some  of  the  ultra-secessionists  had  pointed  out 
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that  even  the  slave  trade  could  be  revived  if  the  South- 
ern states  withdrew  from  the  Union,  and  cited  this  as 
one  of  the  desirable  things  to  be  obtained  through 
secession.  Houston  made  the  most  of  this  argument 
and  charged  Runnels  with  holding  such  views.  He 
denounced  the  slave  trade  and  declared  that  the  desire 
to  revive  it  was  typical  of  the  motives  which  were 
behind  the  secession  movement.  He  made  a  plea  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  and  de- 
clared that  chaos  would  follow  secession.  It  was  a 
bitterly  fought  campaign  and  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
victory  for  Houston.  The  verdict  which  the  people  had 
given  two  years  before  was  completely  reversed.  Hous- 
ton received  36,257  votes,  a  gain  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  over  his  vote  in  1857,  and  Runnels  received 
27,500  votes,  a  loss  of  five  thousand  compared  with 
his  vote  at  the  previous  election.  It  was  a  great  personal 
triumph  for  Houston,  but  events  soon  were  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  little  more. 

Houston,  however,  chose  to  assume  that  his  victory 
meant  that  Texas  was  opposed  to  secession.  But  the 
legislature  demonstrated  without  delay  that  it  had  not 
been  changed  in  temper  by  the  election,  for  in  filling 
the  office  of  United  States  senator,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  J.  Pinckney  Henderson,  it  elected  Louis  T. 
Wigf all,  an  ultra-secessionist  who  had  opposed  Houston 
in  his  recent  campaign.  Houston  held  that  the  legis- 
lature did  not  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
and  he  discarded  all  precedent  by  declining  to  deliver 
his  inaugural  address  before  a  joint  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. Instead,  he  elected  to  address  himself  directly 
to  the  people  from  the  portico  of  the  capitol.      An 
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immense  audience  gathered  on  the  capitol  grounds  to 
hear  the  address,  and  the  occasion  was  a  memorable  one. 
In  his  address  Houston  declared  that  the  office  he  was 
about  to  assume  was  the  gift  of  the  people  themselves, 
that  he  was  independent  of  any  caucus  or  party,  and 
he  appealed  to  the  whole  people  to  sustain  him.  "When 
Texas  united  her  destiny  with  that  of  the  United 
States,"  he  said,  "she  entered  not  into  the  North,  nor 
South,  Her  connection  was  not  sectional,  but  national. 
.  .  .  When  our  rights  are  aggressed  upon  let  us  be 
behind  none  in  repelling  attack,  but  let  us  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  the  acts  of  individuals  and  those 
of  a  people." 

Houston  sent  his  first  general  message  as  governor 
to  the  legislature  on  January  13,  1860.  It  was  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  internal  problems  of  the  state, 
but  he  touched  upon  the  national  situation  by  pointing 
to  signs  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  North  were 
determined  to  curb  the  activities  of  fanatical  abolition- 
ists. The  conviction  and  execution  of  John  Brown,  who 
had  attempted  a  slave  rebellion,  and  had  led  a  raid  on 
Harper's  Ferry,  had  just  taken  place,  and  there  had  been 
other  evidences  that  the  federal  government  was  de- 
termined to  give  protection  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
"I  can  not  refrain  from  congratulating  the  legislature," 
said  Houston,  "upon  the  triumph  of  conservatism,  as 
seen  in  the  many  evidences  of  the  determination  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  North  to  abide  by  the  con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  and  to  put  down  fanatical 
efforts  of  misguided  abolitionists,  who  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  Union  to  advance  their  vapid  schemes. 
That  their  eflForts  will  so  operate  upon  the  impending 
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Struggle  to  stay  the  hand  of  slavery  agitators,  is  to  be 
hoped.  This  outspeaking  of  the  people  should  be 
received  in  our  midst  as  the  evidence  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  ravings  of  deluded  zealots,  or  the  impious  threats 
of  fanatical  disunionists,  the  love  of  our  common 
country  still  burns  with  the  fire  of  the  olden  time  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  Nowhere  does  that 
fire  burn  with  more  fervor  than  in  the  hearts  of  the 
conservative  people  of  Texas.  Satisfied  that  the  men 
whom  they  elected  to  represent  them  in  Congress  will 
bear  their  rights  safely  through  the  present  crisis,  they 
feel  no  alarm  as  to  the  result.  Texas  will  maintain  the 
constitution  and  stand  by  the  Union.  It  is  all  that  can 
save  us  as  a  nation.  Destroy  it,  and  anarchy  awaits  us.'' 
At  the  moment  those  words  were  spoken,  a  communi- 
cation from  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  inviting 
Texas  to  participate  in  a  concerted  move  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  toward  secession,  was  on  its  way  to  Gov- 
ernor Houston.  Houston  was  face  to  face  with  the 
final  great  battle  of  his  life. 


Sam  Houston  as  United  States  Senator 
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CHAPTER  tVIIt 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  COLLAPSES, 

South  Carolina  had  adopted  an  ordinance  in  1852, 
affirming  her  right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  but  post- 
poning such  action  "from  considerations  of  expediency 
only.'^  The  immediate  cause  of  the  adoption  of  that 
ordinance  had  been  the  compromise  measure  of  1850, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  other  slaveholding 
states.  In  December,  1859,  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions,  reaffirming  the 
ordinance  of  1852,  and  inviting  the  other  Southern 
states  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  work  out  a 
plan  of  joint  secession.  Under  date  of  December  30, 
1859,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  transmitted  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Governor  Houston  of  Texas, 
accompanying  them  by  the  following  communication: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  certain  resolutions  which 
passed  unanimously  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  in  one  of  which  is  an  earnest  request 
that  your  state  will  appoint  deputies,  and  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  will  promote  a  meeting  of  slave- 
holding  states  in  convention.  You  will  see  by  the 
preamble  to  the  resolution  that  South  Carolina,  as  a 
sovereign  state,  claims  the  right  to  secede  whenever  she 
may  think  it  -expedient  to  do  so,  but  she  much  prefers 
concerted  action,  and  is  willing  to  follow  any  lead.     Be 
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pleased  to  submit  the  resolutions  to  your  legislature  at 
the  earliest  moment."  ' 

The  resolutions  enclosed  were  as  follows: 

"Whereas^  The  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  her 
ordinance  of  A.  D.  1852,  affirmed  her  right  to  secede 
from  the  confederacy  whenever  the  occasion  should 
arise,  justifying  her,  in  her  judgment,  in  taking  that 
step  J  and,  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  her  convention, 
declared  that  she  forbore  the  immediate  exercise  of 
that  right  from  considerations  of  expediency  only:  And 
whereas,  more  than  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
convention  adjourned,  and  in  the  intervening  time  the 
assaults  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  upon  the 
rights  and  equality  of  the  Southern  States,  have  un- 
ceasingly continued  with  increasing  violence  and  in  new 
and  more  alarming  forms:    Be  it  therefore 

"1.  'Resolved^  unanimously,  That  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  still  deferring  to  her  Southern  sisters,  never- 
theless announces  to  them  that  it  is  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  this  general  assembly,  that  the  slaveholding 
States  should  immediately  meet  together  to  concert 
measures  for  united  action. 

"2.  Resolvedy  unanimously.  That  the  foregoing  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  communicated  by  the  Governor 
to  all  the  slaveholding  States,  with  the  earnest  request 
of  this  State  that  they  will  appoint  deputies,  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  will,  in  their  judgment,  promote  the 
said  meeting. 

"3.  Resolved^  unanimously.  That  a  special  commis- 
sioner be  appointed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  to 
communicate  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  express  to  the  authorities! 
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of  that  State  the  cordial  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  with  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  their 
earnest  desire  to  unite  with  them  in  measures  of  com- 
mon defense. 

"4.  Resolved^  unanimously,  That  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  owes  it  to  her  citizens  to  protect  them  and 
their  property  from  every  enemy,  and  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  military  preparation,  for  an  emergency,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  ($100,000)  dollars  be  appro- 
priated for  military  emergencies." 

When  Houston  received  these  resolutions  and  the 
request  to  submit  them  to  the  legislature  of  Texas  for 
action,  he  decided  to  make  them  the  occasion  for  grap- 
pling with  the  whole  question  of  secession.  Accord- 
ingly, he  transmitted  the  resolutions  to  the  legislature 
and  with  them  submitted  a  message  in  which  he  made 
an  extended  argument  against  secession  and  recom- 
mended that  the  request  to  send  deputies  to  a  convention 
be  denied.  He  transmitted  the  resolutions,  he  said,  "in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  courtesy  which  should 
actuate  the  executive  of  one  state  in  his  intercourse  with 
that  of  another."  "At  the  same  time,"  he  ialdded,  "I 
deem  it  due  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  your  honorable 
body,  to  enter  my  unqualified  protest  against,  and  dissent 
from,  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  resolutions." 

Houston's  message,  which  was  a  masterful  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession  and  a 
searching  criticism  of  the  whole  secession  movement, 
continued  as  follows: 

"The  reasons  assigned  seem  too  insufficient  to  justify 
the  measures  recommended,  unsupported  as  they  are  by 
facts  to  establish  their  soundness.     They  appear  to  be 
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the  affirmation  of  the  ordinance  adopted  by  South 
Carolina  in  1852,  well  known  to  be  based  upon  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  These  measures  were  indorsed  by  the  people 
of  Texas  through  their  popular  voice  at  the  ballot-box; 
and  as  no  recent  incentive  to  action  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina  appears  other  than  that  ^the  assaults  upon  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  upon  the  rights  and  equality 
of  the  Southern  States,  have  unceasingly  continued/  the 
Executive  is  led  to  believe  that  these  measures,  so  em- 
phatically indorsed  by  the  people  of  Texas,  were  one, 
if  not  the  chief,  of  the  ^assaults'  enumerated. 

"Were  there  no  constitutional  objections  to  the  course 
suggested  by  the  resolutions  I  can  not  perceive  any 
advantage  that  could  result  to  the  slave-holding  States, 
or  any  one  of  them,  in  seceding  from  the  Union.  The 
same  evils,  the  same  assaults  complained  of  now,  would 
still  exist,  while  no  constitution  would  guarantee  our 
rights,  uniting  the  strength  of  a  Federal  Government 
able  and  willing  to  maintain  themj  but  an  insuperable 
objection  arises  in  my  mind.  The  course  suggested  has 
no  constitutional  sanction,  and  is  at  war  with  every 
principle  affecting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  each  individual  State,  as  well  ^s  their  right 
in  their  national  capacity. 

"For  years  past,  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  seces- 
sion and  disunion  have  found  advocates  in  Southern 
States  as  well  as  Northern.  These  ultra  theories  have, 
at  different  periods,  raged  with  more  or  less  violence, 
and  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  fan  the 
flame  of  discord,  and  to  magnify  imaginary  evils  into 
startling  realities.     Confounding  the  language  of  indi- 
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viduals  with  the  acts  of  Government  itself,  they  who 
desire  disunion  at  the  South  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Constitution  fairly  and  honestly  interpreted  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  country,  and  the  law  faithfully  and 
impartially  administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
(even  to  the  exercise  of  all  its  powers)  to  protect  the 
rights  of  property  and  guarantee  the  same,  but  are  ready 
to  seek  relief  from  abolitionism  in  disunion. 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  the  South 
regard  the  institution  of  slavery  as  possessing  so  little 
moral  strength  as  to  be  injured  by  the  ^assaults'  made 
upon  it  by  a  fanatical  element  of  northern  population, 
who  so  long  as  they  stay  at  home  do  us  no  harm,  and 
but  excite  a  pity  for  their  ignorance  and  contempt  for 
their  ravings.  So  long  as  a  government  exists,  ready  and 
willing  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  to  guard  every 
citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  individual  rights,  the 
states,  and  the  citizens  of  the  states,  may  rest  secure. 
Ungenerous  and  uncharitable  as  are  the  assaults  made 
by  a  class  of  the  North  upon  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
the  South,  they  would  exist  from  like  passions  and  "  *ke 
feelings  under  any  government  j  and  it  is  to  the  Consti- 
tution alone,  and  the  Union  possessing  strength  under 
it,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  those 
separate  rights  which  we  see  fit  to  exercise.  No  matter 
to  what  extent  these  passions  may  go,  the  Federal  arm 
is  to  be  stretched  forth  as  a  barrier  against  all  attempts 
to  impair  them. 

"It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  raid  upon  Harper's 
Ferry,  by  Brown  and  his  miserable  associates,  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  these  resolutions 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.     In  my  opinion. 
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the  circumstances  attending  that  act  have  furnished 
abundant  proofs  of  the  utility  of  our  present  system  of 
government  5  in  fact,  that  the  Federal  powers  have 
given  an  evidence  of  their  regard  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  states,  and  stood  ready  to  defend  them.  It 
has,  besides,  called  forth  the  utterance  of  the  mighty 
masses  of  the  people,  too  long  held  in  check  by  sectional 
appeals  from  selfish  demagogues,  and  the  South  has  the 
assurance  of  their  fraternal  feelings.  The  fanatical  out- 
rage was  rebuked  and  the  offenders  punished.  Is  it  for 
this  that  the  Southern  States  are  called  upon  to  dissolve 
the  fraternal  ties  of  the  Union,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
benefits  they  enjoy  under  its  aegis,  and  to  enter  upon 
expedients  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  all  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  under  which  we  have  existed  as  a 
nation  nearly  a  century?  In  the  history  of  nations,  no 
people  ever  enjoyed  so  much  national  character  and 
glory,  or  individual  happiness,  as  do  today  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  All  this  is  owing  to  our  free 
Constitution.  It  is  alone  by  the  union  of  all  the  states, 
acting  harmoniously  together  in  their  spheres  under  the 
Constitution,  that  our  present  enviable  position  has  been 
achieved.  Without  a  Union  these  results  never  would 
have  been  consummated  and  the  states  would  have  been 
subject  to  continual  distraction  and  petty  wars.   When-  | 

ever  we  cease  to  venerate  the  Constitution,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  free  government,  no  hope  remains  for 
the  advocates  of  regulated  liberty. 

"Were  the  Southern  States  to  yield,  to  the  suggestion 
of  South  Carolina,  and,  passing  over  the  intermediate 
stages  of  trouble,  a  Southern  Confederacy  should  be  es- 
tablished, could  South  Carolina  offer  any  guarantee  for 
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its  duration?  If  she  were  to  secede  from  the  present 
Union,  could  one  be  formed  with  a  Constitution  of  more 
obligatory  force  than  the  one  that  has  been  formed  by 
our  fathers,  in  which  the  patriots  and  sages  of  South 
Carolina  bore  a  conspicuous  part?  Sever  the  present 
Union — tear  into  fragments  the  Constitution — stay  the 
progress  of  free  institutions  which  both  have  sustained, 
and  what  atonement  is  to  be  offered  to  liberty  for  the 
act?  From  whence  is  to  come  the  element  of  a  "more 
perfect  Union"  than  the  one  formed  by  the  men  of  the 
Revolution?  Where  is  the  patriotism,  the  equality,  the 
republicanism,  to  frame  a  better  Constitution?  That 
which  South  Carolina  became  a  party  to  in  1788  has  to 
this  period  proved  equal  to  all  the  demands  made  upon 
it  by  the  wants  of  a  great  people  and  the  expansive  en- 
ergies of  a  progressive  age. 

"Neither  in  peace  nor  in  war  has  it  been  found  inade- 
quate to  any  emergency.  It  has  in  return  extended  the 
protection  which  union  alone  can  give.  The  States  have 
received  the  benefits  of  this  Union.  It  is  left  to  them  to 
abandon  it  at  their  pleasure — to  desert  the  Union  which 
has  cherished  them,  and  without  which  they  would  have 
been  exposed  to  all  the  misfortunes  incident  to  their 
weak  condition? 

"The  Union  was  intended  to  be  a  perpetuity.  In  ac- 
cepting the  conditions  imposed  prior  to  becoming  a  part 
of  the  confederacy,  the  State  became  a  part  of  a  nation. 
What  they  conceded  comprises  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  J  but  over  that  which  they  did  not  con- 
cede their  sovereignty  is  as  perfect  as  is  that  of  the  Union 
in  its  appropriate  sphere.    They  gave  all  that  was  neces- 
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sary  to  secure  strength  and  permanence  to  the  Union- — 
they  retained  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state. 

"Texas  can  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  this  question.  In 
entering  the  Union,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what 
was  surrendered  by  an  independent  republic.  We  sur- 
rendered the  very  power,  the  want  of  which  originated 
the  Federal  Union — the  right  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations.  As  an  evidence  of  it  we  trans- 
ferred our  custom-houses,  as  we  did  our  forts  and  ar- 
senals, along  with  the  power  to  declare  war.  We  sur- 
rendered our  national  flag.  In  becoming  a  state  of  the 
Union,  Texas  agreed  ^not  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation,  and  not,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, to  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  any  other  state  or  foreign  power.' 
All  these  rights  belonged  to  Texas  as  a  nation.  She 
ceased  to  possess  them  as  a  state;  nor  did  Texas,  in  terms 
or  by  implication,  reserve  the  power  to  stipulate  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  secede  from  these  obligations, 
w  ithout  the  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement 
acting  through  their  common  agent,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  thus  provide  for  its  own  destruction.  An  inherent 
revolutionary  right,  to  be  exercised  when  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  Union  have  failed,  remains  3  but  nothing 
else. 

"Might  not  South  Carolina,  if  a  new  confederacy 
were  formed,  at  any  time  allege  that  an  infraction  of 
the  new  Constitution,  or  some  deviation  from  its  prin- 
ciples had  taken  place?  In  such  an  event,  according  to 
the  principles  now  laid  down  by  her,  she  would  then 
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exercise  the  same  power  which  she  now  assumes.  Grant 
her  assumption  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  it  must  be 
adopted  as  a  general  principle.  Massachusetts  may  then 
nullify  the  fugitive  slave  law  by  virtue  of  her  right  as 
a  sovereign  state,  and  when  asked  to  obey  the  Consti- 
tution, which  she  would  thus  violate,  quietly  go  out  of 
the  Union. 

"It  has  been  remarked  by  a  statesman  of  South  Caro- 
lina, when  commenting  upon  the  alleged  aggressions 
of  the  North  upon  the  South,  that  ^many  of  the  evils 
of  which  we  complain  were  of  our  own  making.' 

"If  we  have  suffered  from  our  own  bad  policy  in  the 
Union — from  giving  control  of  affairs  to  men  who  have 
not  calculated  well  as  to  results — -the  Union  has  enabled 
us  to  retrieve  many  of  these  false  steps,  and  at  no  time, 
since  the  history  of  our  government,  have  so  many  of  the 
safeguards  of  law  been  thrown  around  our  peculiar  in- 
stitution. It  is  for  us  to  sustain  it  and  every  other  right 
we  possess  in  the  Union.  Sustained  by  the  Federal  arm 
and  the  judiciary,  we  may  rely  upon  the  maintenance  of 
these  rights  which  we  know  we  possess.  Whenever 
these  are  taken  from  us,  the  Constitution  has  lost  its 
power.  There  will  be  no  Union  to  secede  from,  for  in 
the  death  of  the  Constitution  the  Union  likewise  per- 
ishes 5  and  then  comes  civil  war,  and  the  struggle  for  the 
uppermost. 

"If  the  present  Union,  from  which  we  are  asked  to 
secede,  does  not  possess  in  itself  all  the  conservative  ele- 
ments for  its  maintenance,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  all 
political  wisdom  and  binding  force  must  be  set  at  naught 
by  the  measures  proposed. 

"So  long  as  a  single  state  reserves  to  herself  the  right 
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of  judging  for  the  entire  South  as  to  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted, and  the  mode  of  redress,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  theory  would  be  carried. 

"Texas  is  a  border  State.  Indians  ravage  a  portion 
of  her  frontier.  Mexico  renders  insecure  her  entire 
western  boundary.  Her  slaves  are  liable  to  escape,  and 
no  fugitive  slave  law  is  pledged  for  their  recovery.  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri  and  Kentucky  are  border  states,  and  ex- 
posed to  abolition  emissaries.  Have  they  asked  for  dis- 
union as  a  remedy  against  the  assaults  of  abolitionism? 
Let  dissolution  come,  and  the  terrible  consequences  will 
fall  upon  all  those  first,  and  with  double  force.  South 
Carolina,  from  her  central  position,  the  sea  upon  one 
side,  and  a  cordon  of  slave  states  between  her  and  dan- 
ger, has  but  little  reason  for  apprehension.  Those  who 
suffer  most  at  the  hands  of  the  North  seem  still  to  bear 
on  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  When  they  can  bear  no 
longer  they  can  judge  for  themselves,  and  should  their 
remonstrances  fail  to  call  the  enemies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion back  to  duty,  and  the  Federal  Government  cease  to 
protect  them,  the  pathway  of  revolution  is  open  to 
them. 

"To  guide  us  in  our  present  difficulties,  it  is  a  safe 
rule  to  borrow  experience  from  the  sages  and  patriots 
of  the  past.  Beginning  with  the  father  of  our  country, 
and  great  apostle  of  human  liberty,  George  Washing- 
ton, I  am  happy  to  find  my  opinions  on  this  subject  have 
the  sanction  of  all  those  illustrious  names  which  we 
and  future  generations  will  cherish  so  long  as  liberty  is 
a  thing  possessed  or  hoped  for.  In  his  farewell  address, 
he  says: 

"  ^The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you 
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one  people  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so,  for 
it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  indepen- 
dence— the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home  and 
your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity, 
of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  from  different  causes  and  from 
diflferent  quarters  much  pains  will  be  taken — many  ar- 
tifices employed,  to  weaken  your  minds  in  the  conviction 
of  this  truth  3  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fort- 
ress against  which  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though 
often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed — it  is  of  in- 
finite moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  National  Union  to  your  collec- 
tive and  individual  happiness  j  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  it,  ac- 
customing yourself  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity — ^watch- 
ing for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety — discounte- 
nancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it 
can  in  any  event  be  abandoned  j  and  indignantly  frown- 
ing upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alien- 
ate one  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  vari- 
ous parts.' 

"It  must  be  recollected  that  these  sage  admonitions 
were  given  to  a  people,  and  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty, 
to  which  a  long  life  of  arduous  toil  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion had  been  given.  Temporary  excitement,  fanati- 
cism, ambition,  and  the  passions  which  actuate  dema- 
gogues, afforded  no  promptings  to  his  fatherly  teach- 
ings.   They  were  those  of  a  mind  which  felt  that  it  was 
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leaving  a  rich  heritage  of  freedom  to  posterity,  to  whom 
was  confided  the  worthy  task  of  promoting  and  preserv- 
ing human  freedom  and  happiness. 

"Next  among  the  patriot  statesmen  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  achievement  of  our  independence  as  a  na- 
tion, is  to  be  mentioned  the  venerated  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  In  relation  to  the  subject  of  secession  and  dis- 
union, we  find  the  following  expression  of  his  patriotic 
feelings.  In  June,  1798,  at  a  time  when  conflicting  ele- 
ments seemed,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  to  portend 
disunion,  he  wrote: 

"  ^In  every  free  and  deliberating  society,  there  must, 
from  the  nature  of  man,  be  opposite  parties,  and  violent 
disunions  and  discords^  and  one  of  these,  for  the  most 
part,  must  prevail  over  the  other  for  a  longer  or  a  short- 
er time.  Perhaps  this  party  division  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce each  to  watch  and  debate  to  the  people  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other.  But  if,  on  the  temporary  supe- 
riority of  the  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scis- 
sion of  the  Union,  no  Federal  Government  can  ever 
exist.  If,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  present  rule  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  we  break  the  Union,  will  the 
evil  stop  there?  Suppose  the  New  England  States  alone 
cut  off,  will  our  nature  be  changed?  Are  we  not  men 
still,  to  the  south  of  that,  and  with  all  the  passions  of 
men?  Immediately  we  shall  see  a  Pennsylvania  and  a 
Virginia  party  in  the  residuary  confederacy,  and  the 
public  mind  will  be  distracted  with  the  same  party 
spirit.  What  a  game,  too,  will  the  one  party  have  in 
their  hands,  by  eternally  threatening  the  other  that  un- 
less they  do  so  and  so  they  will  join  their  Northern 
neighbors!      If  we  reduce  our  Union  to  Virginia  and 
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North  Carolina,  immediately  the  conflict  will  be  estab- 
lished between  the  representatives  of  these  two  states, 
and  they  will  end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  limits.' 

"And  again,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
when  the  Hartford  Convention  announced  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  and  secession  as  an  ultimate  remedy, 
which  we  are  today  called  upon  to  indorse,  he  wrote  to 
the  honored  Lafayette,  who  from  his  home  in  France 
began  to  look  with  doubt  upon  the  success  and  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Union  which  his  blood  had  been  spilt  to 
establish: 

^^  ^The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the  heart-blood  of 
every  American.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  earth  a 
government  established  on  so  immovable  a  basis.  Let 
them  in  any  state,  even  in  Massachusetts  itself,  raise  the 
standard  of  separation,  and  its  citizens  will  rise  in  mass, 
and  do  justice  themselves  on  their  own  incendiaries.' 

"The  particular  attitude  of  Massachusetts  at  that  pe- 
riod called  forth  these  determined  expressions  from  this 
great  champion  of  American  freedom.  They  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  our  present  condition.  The  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  may  have  as  much  mistaken  the  char- 
acter of  the  masses  of  South  Carolina  as  did  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  the  character  of  the  masses  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Hartford  Convention  became  a  byword 
and  a  reproach.  The  sons  of  the  men  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  stamped  it  with  infamy.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  are  descendants  of  those  who  felt  all  the 
throes  incident  to  the  Revolution.  Her  gallant  heroes 
are  among  the  historic  names  to  be  revered  and  cher- 
ished. Their  generations  will  not  forget  the  cost  of  lib- 
erty, or  the  blessings  of  the  Union  which  it  created. 
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'  "At  the  time  these  expressions  were  used  by  Jefferson 
he  had  retired,  and  his  fame  had  elevated  him  far  above 
party  politics  and  partisan  feelings.  He  thought  and 
spoke  as  one  friend  would  to  another,  who  had  passed 
through  the  severe  ordeal  for  the  attainment  of  human 
freedom.  He  had  in  truth  filled  the  measure  of  his 
country's  glory.  Such  feelings  well  deserve  a  place  in 
every  true  American,  heart.  His  teachings  surely  can 
not  be  lost  upon  the  present  enlightened  generation  j  nor 
do  we  find  that  other  sages  and  patriots  are  silent  on 
these  topics.  In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Madison  we  find 
that  after  all  the  arduous  toils  of  a  statesman  and  pa- 
triot, when  treating  upon  the  subject  of  the  Union  and 
the  relative  rights  and  powers  of  the  states,  he  lends 
his  great  light  to  guide  posterity  in  the  pathway  of  reg- 
ulated government.  Being  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution,  his  exposition  comes  to  us  with  double 
force.  Jn  a  letter  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  written  Septem- 
ber 16,  1831,  he  says: 

"  ^I  know  not  whence  the  idea  could  proceed  that  I 
concurred  in  the  doctrine  that  although  a  state  could 
not  nullify  a  law  of  the  Union,  it  had  a  right  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  Both  spring  from  the  same  poison- 
ous root.' 

^^In  his  letter  to  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  written  December 
23,  1832,  he  says: 

"  ^If  one  state  can,  at  will,  withdraw  from  the  others, 
the  others  can,  at  will,  withdraw  from  her,  and  turn  her 
nolentem  volentem  out  of  the  Union.' 

"And  in  writing  to  Andrew  Stevenson  February  4, 
1833,  he  says: 

^*  ^I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  29th 
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ultimo,  and  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure.  It  repre- 
sents the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession  in  lights 
that  must  confound,  if  failing  to  convince,  their  pa- 
trons. We  have  done  well  in  rescuing  the  proceedings 
of  Virginia  in  1798-99,  from  the  many  misconstruc- 
tions and  misapplications  of  them.  Of  late,  attempts 
are  observed  to  shelter  the  heresy  of  secession  under  the 
case  of  expatriation,  from  which  it  essentially  differs. 
The  expatriation  party  moves  only  his  person  and  his 
movable  property,  and  does  not  incommode  those  whom 
he  leaves.  A  seceding  state  mutilates  the  domain  and 
disturbs  the  whole  system  from  which  it  separates  itself. 
Pushed  to  the  extent  in  which  the  right  is  sometimes  as- 
serted, it  might  break  into  fragments  every  single  com- 
munity.'' 

"These  views  clearly  show  that  this  great  expounder 
of  the  Constitution  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  sin- 
gle state  to  break  the  harmony  of  the  nation,  and  de- 
stroy its  unity  by  seceding  at  its  pleasure.  Nor  was  he 
less  earnest  in  his  desire  to  perpetuate  the  Union  and 
guard  against  the  heresy  by  which  it  might  be  endan- 
gered. In  one  of  his  celebrated  state  papers,  written  in 
September,  1829,  he  thus  pictures  in  language  at  once 
solemn  and  truthful  the  consequences  of  disunion: 

"  ^In  all  the  views  that  may  be  taken  on  questions  be- 
tween the  state  governments  and  general  government, 
the  awful  consequences  of  a  final  rupture  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Such 
a  prospect  must  be  deprecated— -must  be  shuddered  at 
by  every  friend  of  his  country,  to  liberty,  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  For,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  an  impossibility  of  ever  renewing  it  is  brought 
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home  to  every  mind  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
establishing  it.  The  propensity  of  all  communities  to 
divide  w^hen  not  pressed  into  a  unity  by  external  dan- 
gers is  a  truth  well  understood.  There  is  no  instance  of 
a  people  inhabiting  even  a  small  island,  if  remote  from 
foreign  danger,  and  sometimes  in  spite  of  that  pres- 
sure, w^ho  are  not  divided  into  alien,  rival,  hostile  tribes. 
The  happy  union  of  these  states  is  a  v^onder,  the  Consti-  j 
tution  a  miracle,  their  example  the  hope  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  Woe  to  the  ambition  that  would 
meditate  the  destruction  of  either.' 

"Who  that  has  a  heart  that  throbs  for  freedom  can 
disregard  the  wisdom  and  admonition  of  patriots  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  who,  turning  away  from  the  appeals  of  wealth,  have 
felt  rich  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  boon  of  free  govern- 
ment and  the  possession  of  an  humble  competency! 

"After  leaving  the  sages  who  participated  in  the 
formation  of  our  Union,  we  find  that  the  distinguished 
patriots  of  latter  days  likewise  offer  their  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  Union,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  se- 
cession. Andrew  Jackson,  the  President  of  the  masses, 
the  man  to  whose  bravery  in  battle,  and  whose  firmness 
in  council,  the  country  owes  much  for  its  present  pros- 
perous condition,  was  called  upon  to  meet  this  question 
under  circumstances  the  most  embarrassing.  His  giant 
will  encompassed  it  all,  and  a  grateful  people  now  revere 
him  for  the  act.  The  position  assumed  by  South  Caro- 
lina in  her  ordinance  of  November  24,  1832,  called 
forth  his  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December  fol- 
lowing.    The  following  extract  will  suffice: 

"  'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  then  forms 
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a  government,  not  a  league  3  and  whether  it  be  formed 
by  compact  between  the  states  or  in  any  other  manner, 
its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a  government  in  which 
all  the  people  are  represented,  which  operates  directly 
upon  the  people  individually,  not  upon  the  states — they 
retained  all  the  power  they  did  not  grant.  But  each 
state  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as 
to  constitute,  jointly  with  the  other  states,  a  single  na- 
tion, can  not  from  policy  possess  any  right  to  secede  3  be- 
cause secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the 
unity  of  a  nation 3  and  an  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only 
a  breach  which  would  result  in  the  contravention  of  a 
compact,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the  whole  Union. 
To  say  that  any  state  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the 
Union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation 5 
because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend  that  any  part 
of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  other 
parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  without  morally  commit- 
ting any  offense.  Secession,  like  any  other  revolution- 
ary act,  may  be  morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of 
oppression  5  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right  is  con- 
founding the  meaning  of  terms,  and  can  only  be  done 
through  gross  error,  or  to  deceive  those  who  are  willing 
to  assert  a  right,  but  would  pause  before  they  make  a 
revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties  consequent  on  a  fail- 
ure.' 

"Again,  in  his  message  of  January,  1832,  after  fully 
discussing  the  issues  forced  upon  the  country,  he  adds: 

"  ^The  right  of  a  people  of  a  single  state  to  absolve 
themselves  at  will,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
states,  from  their  most  solemn  obligations  and  to  hazard 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing 
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this  Union,  can  not  be  acknowledged.  Such  authority 
is  believed  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  general  government  is  constituted,  and  to  the 
object  which  it  is  expressly  formed  to  attain.' 

^^This  great  man  of  the  people  has  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  Over  his  grave  at  the  Hermitage  let  the 
American  nation  declare  in  his  own  emphatic  language : 
^The  Union — it  must  and  shall  be  preserved.' 

"These  are  not  all  the  mighty  names  which  can  be 
arrayed  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  against  the  doc- 
trines of  secession.  When  did  the  ardent  and  enlight- 
ened mind  of  Henry  Clay,  when  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  Union,  fail  to  offer  his  trib- 
ute to  its  worth,  decline  to  render  the  most  scathing  re- 
buke to  those  who  dared  for  one  moment  to  depreciate 
its  value?  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  close  this  message, 
without  citing  another  illustrious  name,  who,  without 
regard  to  party,  boldly  planted  his  feet  on  the  platform 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union — a  man  who  faced 
all  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  passions  of  his  own  section 
in  behalf  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  which 
guaranteed  the  equality  of  the  South  under  the  Consti- 
tution. I  allude  to  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  a  man 
whose  heart  was  great  enough  to  embrace  the  whole 
Union,  and  whose  intellect  could  span  the  globe. 

"The  sentiment  which  he  leaves  on  record  I  repeat: 

"  'Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
separable.' 

"With  such  teachings  and  such  lights  from  those  of 
the  past  and  of  modern  time,  can  Texas  forget  her  duty 
to  herself?  These  were  the  men  who  formed  the  first 
structure  of  perfect  liberty  and  self-government  in  the 
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world.  We  have  the  exposition  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  sublime  structure  of  self-government  was 
based.  Are  we  to  cast  them  all  away?  Are  we  to  quit 
our  haven  of  safety,  in  which  we  are  secure,  happy,  and 
prosperous,  and  risk  our  all  upon  the  uncertainty  of  an 
untried  experiment,  which  seems  only  to  open  the  door 
to  revolution  and  anarchy?  Could  we  for  a  moment 
entertain  such  a  maddened  thought,  we  need  only  ex- 
tend our  imagination  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  there, 
exemplified  to  a  small  extent,  behold  the  effects  of  se- 
cession and  disunion.  A  disregard  for  constitutional 
government  has  involved  Mexico  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  with  robbery,  murder,  rapine,  unrestrained. 
There  it  is  simply  civil  war,  brother  armed  against 
brother,  partisan  against  partisan^  but  to  us  it  would  be 
all  jthese,  added  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  powers  of 
tyranny  to  crush  out  liberty. 

^^A  responsibility  rests  upon  us,  because  our  advan- 
tages, arising  from  self-government,  and  a  more  per- 
fect freedom  than  any  ever  enjoyed,  render  us  the  more 
accountable. 

"I  need  not  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
a  period  so  recent  as  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
American  Union.  The  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the 
community  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  and  the  ar- 
dent desire  for  its  consummation  in  almost  every  heart 
in  Texas,  can  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  our  people  when 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  A  generation  has  not  half  passed  since 
the  great  object  was  accomplished;  and  are  we  to  be 
seduced  already  into  any  measures  fraught  with  princi- 
ples that  would  involve  us  in  the  inconsistency  of  im- 
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pairing  the  integrity  of  our  formation,  and  that,  too, 
when  it  would  involve  us,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  crime 
of  raising  our  hands  against  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  which  have  sheltered  and  defended  us,  and 
which  we  are  solemnly  bound  to  support  and  main- 
tain? 

"The  good  sense  of  the  nation  can  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  we  are  one  people  and  one  kindred;  that  our 
productions,  occupations,  and  interests  are  not  more  di- 
versified in  one  section  of  the  Union  than  another.  If 
the  vain  hope  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  would  be  real- 
ized upon  the  basis  of  all  the  slave  states,  there  would 
soon  be  found  enough  diversity  of  northern  and  southern 
interests  in  both  sections  to  accomplish  another  division, 
all  the  more  eagerly  sought,  because  of  a  recent  prece- 
dent. 

"Indeed,  if  peaceable  separation  were  possible,  no 
confederacy  could  be  formed  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  of  leaving  domestic  institutions — ^where  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  now  leaves  them — to 
the  states  individually,  and  not  to  a  central  government. 

"I  have  been  no  indifi'erent  spectator  of  the  agitations 
which  have  distracted  our  councils,  and  caused  many 
patriots  to  despair  of  the  republic.  But  I  am  yet  hope- 
ful, and  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  masses  of 
the  people.  I  can  not  believe  that  they  will  suffer 
scheming,  designing,  and  misguided  politicians  to  en- 
danger the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  The  world  is  in- 
terested in  the  experiment  of  this  government.  There  is 
no  new  continent  on  earth  whereon  to  rear  such  another 
fabric.  It  is  impossible  that  ours  can  be  broken  without 
becoming  fragmentary,  chaotic,  and  anarchical.    I  know 
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of  no  confederacy  with  other  states  which  could  hold 
out  greater  inducements  or  stronger  bonds  of  fraternity 
than  were  extended  to  us  in  1 844.  The  people  of  Texas 
are  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as  they 
are.  They  are  even  willing  to  enlarge  it  by  further 
wise,  peaceful  and  honorable  acquisitions.  If  there  is 
a  morbid  and  dangerous  sentiment  abroad  in  the  land, 
let  us  endeavor  to  allay  it  by  teaching  and  cultivating  a 
more  fraternal  feeling. 

"I  would  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions dissenting  from  the  assertion  of  the  abstract  right 
of  secession,  and  refusing  to  send  deputies,  for  any  pres- 
ent existing  cause,  and  urging  upon  the  people  of  all 
the  states,  North  and  South,  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
brotherly  feeling,  observing  justice  and  attending  to 
their  own  affairs." 

The  recommendation  to  adopt  resolutions  dissenting 
from  the  assertion  of  the  abstract  right  of  secession  was 
a  challenge  to  the  secessionists  in  the  legislature.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  believed  in  the 
abstract  right  of  secession,  though  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  electing  Houston  had  had  a  sobering  effect  upon 
some  of  them  in  the  matter  of  advocating  the  exercise 
of  that  right.  But  Houston  had  a  small  group  of  sup- 
porters in  each  house  and  they  proceeded  to  make  a 
fight  to  carry  out  his  recommendations.  The  question 
was  debated  at  length  in  committee,  and  in  both  houses 
majority  and  minority  reports  were  brought  in.  In 
the  senate,  where  the  debate  was  heated,  James  W. 
Throckmorton  led  the  fight  for  the  minority  report, 
which  followed  the  arguments  of  Houston's  message. 
F.  S.  Stockdale,  author  of  the  majority  report,  made  a 
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vigorous  defense  of  the  right  of  secession  and  declared 
the  people  should  be  told  to  prepare  for  such  action.  A 
majority  of  both  houses,  however,  felt  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  not  express  itself  upon  such  a  question  in 
the  absence  of  direct  instructions  from  the  people.  The 
opponents  of  secession  argued  that  the  people  had  given 
direct  instructions  by  electing  Houston  governor.  The 
result  was  that  Houston  won  a  rather  empty  victory  byi 
seeing  both  reports  voted  down  and  no  action  taken 
with  respect  to  sending  deputies  to  the  proposed  conven- 
tion. 

It  was  an  empty  victory  for  the  reason  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
were  in  favor  of  secession  and  in  spite  of  Houston's 
election  they  represented  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  people.  An  outline  of  the  Stockdale  report  to  the 
senate,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  the 
opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  people  at  the  time.  It  was 
as  follows: 

"This  legislature  unequivocally  declares:  That  the 
system  of  government,  instituted  by  our  state  and  fed- 
eral constitutions,  is  efficient  for  the  objects  of  its  crea- 
tion, o  .  .  security  to  political  liberty  and  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property.  That  it  is  our  firm  reso- 
lution to  maintain  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  cement  of  the  Union,  as  well 
in  its  limitations  and  reservations  as  in  its  authorities  and 
powers,  and  to  support  the  constitution  of  this  state  and 
to  require  that  the  rights,  authorities  and  powers  exist- 
ing in  and  reserved  to  this  state  and  the  people  thereof 
be  respected.  .  .  .  That  consistently  with  the  forego- 
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ing  it  is  our  fixed  determination  to  adhere  to  and  sup- 
port the  Union  of  these  confederated  states,  and  to  de- 
fend the  same  from  all  aggressions. 

"Regarding  the  Union,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  as  an  unmixed  blessing  and  its  preserva- 
tion upon  those  principles  as  the  highest  duty  of  the 
states  and  the  people  thereof,  we  deem  it  our  duty  fur- 
ther to  declare:  That  the  statutes  of  several  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  nullifying  the  fugitive  slave  laws, 
.  .  .  the  purpose  of  the  dominant  political  party  in  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  called  the  Black  Republican 
party,  to  use,  if  it  can  get  possession  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment (with  the  view  that  party  has  of  the  extent  of 
those  powers)  for  the  extermination  of  African  slavery 
in  the  states  by  reorganizing  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  ...  by  prohibiting  .  .  .  slavery  in  the 
territories,  ...  by  refusing  to  admit  any  new  state  in 
the  constitution  of  which  .  .  .  slavery  is  recognized, 
by  refusing  to  exercise  such  powers  as  are  constitution- 
ally delegated  to  the  federal  government,  where  it  has 
jurisdiction,  for  the  protection  of  all  property,  ...  by 
creating  new  states  so  as  to  get  the  requisite  number 
to  change  the  constitution,  .  .  .  are  all  in,  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  dangerous 
to  the  Union  and  at  war  with  those  institutions  which, 
at  all  hazards,  it  is  our  duty  to  defend. 

"Seeing,  as  we  can  not  avoid  seeing,  there  is  immi- 
nent danger  that  the  said  Black  Republican  party  will 
get  possession  of  all  the  departments  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  same,  and 
others  not  delegated,  for  the  effectuation  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional purposes  named,  and  believing  that  such  an 
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event  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  all  barriers  be- 
tween the  states  and  an  arbitrary,  consolidated  govern- 
ment of  an  irresponsible  section,  we  solemnly  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  other  states  to  prove  by  their  political 
action,  in  the  ensuing  state  and  federal  elections,  their 
devotion  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union  and  to  the 
sovereignty  and  equality  of  the  states,  and  do  not  make 
the  appeal  without  the  hope  of  a  patriotic  answer  j  but 
in  case  our  appeal  is  disregarded,  and  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event,  we  earnestly  commend  the 
whole  subject  of  our  present  and  probable  exigencies 
to  the  profound  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
the  sovereignty  of  Texas,  that  they  may  devise  the  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining,  unimpaired,  the  authorities, 
rights  and  liberties  reserved  to  and  existing  in  the  states, 
respectively,  and  the  people  of  the  same." 

Put  into  everyday  language  what  this  report  proposed 
was  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  states  not  to 
vote  for  a  Republican  president  at  the  forthcoming 
national  election,  but  at  the  same  time  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  that  the  election  of  a  Republican  was  prob- 
able and  that  in  such  event  they  should  be  prepared  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union.  So  far  as  warning  the  people  of 
Texas  was  concerned,  that  purpose  was  accomplished  by 
the  debate  on  the  report,  and  political  leaders  through- 
out the  state  already  were  telling  the  people  that  Repub- 
lican success  at  the  polls  should  be  met  by  secession. 
The  Democratic  party  leaders  in  Texas,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  Southern  states,  were  determined  not 
to  submit  to  the  leadership  of  Douglas  and  the  Northern 
Democrats,  even  though  they  split  the  party  by  follow- 
ing this  course,  and  in  making  this  decision  they  were 
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fully  conscious  that  they  would  thus  open  the  way  for 
the  election  of  a  Republican.  At  the  previous  presiden- 
tial election  John  C.  Fremont,  the  Republican  candidate, 
had  polled  1,391,555  votes,  as  compared  with  1,927,- 
995  polled  by  Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Fremont  had  received  174  electoral  votes,  an  enormous 
number  for  a  party  to  obtain  in  the  first  national  election 
in  which  it  participated.  The  Republicans  had  contin- 
ued to  make  gains,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  split  in  the 
Democratic  party,  their  success  in  1860  seemed  prac- 
tically certain.  It  was  recognized  that  it  would  require 
the  full  strength  and  the  united  effort  of  the  whole 
Democratic  party.  North  and  South,  to  cope  with  such 
a  rapidly  growing  organization  as  the  Republican  party, 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  South 
were  resolved  to  split  the  party  rather  than  accept  Doug- 
las and  his  doctrine  of  "squatter  sovereignty."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Democrats  of  the  North  were  equally 
determined  to  nominate  Douglas  for  the  presidency, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  probable  election  of  a  Republican 
in  consequence  and  the  threats  of  the  Southern  states  to 
secede  from  the  Union. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Texas  legislature,  the 
issues  involved  in  the  situation  were  kept  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind  by  the  circumstance  that  the  state  Dem- 
ocratic convention  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Galves- 
ton on  April  2,  1860,  and  delegates  to  that  meeting  had 
to  be  elected.  The  chief  business  to  come  before  the 
Galveston  meeting  would  be  the  naming  of  the  Texas 
delegation  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  to  be 
held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  April  23.  It  was  regarded 
as  important,  therefore,  that  the  delegates  to  the  Gal- 
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veston  convention  should  be  tried  and  true  men  of  un- 
doui)ted  soundness  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  issues 
involved. 

The  state  convention  met  as  scheduled  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  delegates  were  advocates  of 
no  compromise  with  the  Northern  Democrats  on  the 
Douglas  doctrine  of  "squatter  sovereignty."  The  con- 
vention adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

'^Resolvedy  1.  That  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state 
of  Texas  reaffirm  and  concur  in  the  principles  contained 
in  the  platform  of  the  national  Democratic  convention, 
held  at  Cincinnati  in  June,  1856,  as  a  true  exposition  of 
their  political  faith  and  opinion,  and  herewith  reassert 
and  set  forth  the  principles  therein  contained  as  embrac- 
ing the  only  doctrines  which  can  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  states,  and  most 
unequivocally  deny  the  Squatter  Sovereignty  interpreta- 
tion given  to  that  platform  j  and  that  we  will  continue 
to  adhere  to  and  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799,  and  Mr. 
Madison's  report  relative  thereto. 

"2.  That  in  order  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  these 
principles,  as  applicable  to  the  present  political  issues 
and  exigencies,  we  further  and  specifically  declare, 

"First,  That  Texas,  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
state,  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States,  there- 
by entering  into  a  compact  with  each  and  all  the  states, 
the  terms  and  conditions  whereof  are  embraced  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  one  of  them  being,  in 
effect,  that  the  state  of  Texas,  being  a  member  of  the 
confederacy,  should  exercise  through  the  government 
of  the  United  States  certain  powers  which  belong  to  her 
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as  a  sovereignty,  and  which  she  had  exercised  through 
her  own  government.  That  in  becoming  a  member  of 
the  confederacy,  Texas  parted  with  no  part  of  her  sover- 
eignty, but  merely  changed  the  agent  through  whom 
she  should  exercise  some  of  the  powers  appertaining  to 
it.  That  should  these  powers  be  used  at  any  time  to  her 
injury  or  wrong,  or  should  the  government  to  which 
they  are  confided  usurp  powers  not  delegated  to  it  by 
her,  or  should  that  government  fail  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers which  are  delegated  in  good  faith  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  rights  and  the  rights  of  her  people,  or 
should  the  compact  she  has  entered  into  with  the  other 
states,  through  the  bad  faith  of  any  of  them,  fail  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed  in  any  of 
these  cases,  of  the  existence  of  which  she  alone  can 
judge  for  herself,  the  state  of  Texas  possesses  the  full 
right  as  a  sovereign  state  to  annul  the  compact,  to  re- 
voke the  powers  she  has  delegated  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy, 
and  resume  her  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  as 
a  sovereign  and  independent  nation. 

"Second,  That  it  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  take 
his  property  of  every  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the 
common  territory  belonging  equally  to  all  the  states  of 
the  confederacy,  and  to  have  it  protected  there  under 
the  federal  constitution.  Neither  congress,  nor  a  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  nor  any  human  power  has  any  au- 
thority, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  impair  those  sa- 
cred rights,  and  they  having  been  affirmed  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
we  declare  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government,  the 
common  agent  of  all  the  ctates,  to  establish  such  gov- 
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ernment  and  to  enact  SHch  laws  for  the  territories,  and 
to  change  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  protection  and  preservation  of  those 
rights,  and  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  the  same. 
The  affirmation  of  this  principle  of  the  duty  of  congress 
to  simply  protect  the  rights  of  property  is  in  no  wise  in 
conflict  with  the  heretofore  established  and  still  recog- 
nized principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  congress 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  legislate  slavery  into  the 
territories  or  exclude  it  therefrom. 

"Third,  That  while  we  declare  our  unabated  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  and  Union  of  these  states,  our 
own  self-respect  demands  of  us  as  a  party  to  affirm  that 
this  Union  can  only  be  held  sacred  so  long  as  it  secures 
domestic  tranquillity  and  all  the  guarantees  of  the  con- 
stitution are  preserved  inviolate.  That  we  regard  with 
great  aversion  the  unnatural  efforts  of  a  sectional  party 
at  the  North  to  carry  on  an  irrepressible  conflict'  against 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  whenever  that  party  shall 
succeed  in  electing  a  president  upon  their  platform,  we 
deem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Texas 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  our  sis- 
ter states  of  the  South  in  convention  to  take  into  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  our  pro- 
tection, or  to  secure  out  of  the  confederacy  that  protec- 
tion of  their  rights  which  they  can  no  longer  hope  for 
in  it. 

"Fourth,  That  this  government  was  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  white  race,  that  political  power  was  placed 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  men  of  Caucasian  origin, 
that  experience  has  taught  these  self-evident  truths  that 
the  enforced  equality  of  the  African  and  European 
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tends  not  to  the  elevation  of  the  negro  but  to  the  degra- 
dation of  the  white  man,  and  that  the  present  relation  of 
the  blacks  and  whites  in  the  South  constitutes  the  only 
true,  natural  and  harmonious  relationship  in  which  the 
otherwise  antagonistic  races  can  live  together  and 
achieve  mutual  happiness  and  destiny.  That  we  view 
with  undisguised  aversion  and  with  a  determined  reso- 
lution to  resist  the  designs  openly  proclaimed  by  the 
leaders  of  sectionalism  in  the  North,  *to  abolish  these 
distinctions  of  races — peaceably  if  we  can;  forcibly  if 
we  must.'  We  regard  any  effort  by  the  Black  Repub- 
lican party  to  disturb  the  happily  existing  subordinate 
condition  of  the  negro  race  in  the  South  as  violative  of 
the  organic  act  guaranteeing  the  supremacy  of  the  white 
race,  and  any  political  action  which  proposes  to  invest 
negroes  with  equal  social  and  political  equality  with  the 
white  race  as  an  infraction  of  those  wise  and  wholesome 
distinctions  of  nature  which  all  experience  teaches  were 
established  to  insure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
each  race.'' 

Besides  adopting  these  resolutions,  the  convention 
elected  the  following  delegates  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention:  Hardin  R.  Runnels,  Frank  R.  Lub- 
bock, E.  Greer,  F.  F.  Foscue,  R.  B.  Hubbard,  Josiah 
F.  Crosby,  Guy  M.  Bryan  and  F.  S.  Stockdale. 

When  the  national  Democratic  convention  met  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  April  23,  it  was  found  that  Doug- 
las had  sufficient  votes  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  any 
other  man  for  the  presidency,  and  in  this  situation  the 
Southern  delegates  decided  that  if  they  had  to  accept 
Douglas  as  the  candidate  it  would  not  be  on  his  own 
platform.    Accordingly  a  struggle  ensued  over  the  plat- 
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form  declaration  with  respect  to  "popular  sovereignty" 
and  "nonintervention."  Two  reports  were  brought  in 
from  the  platform  committee,  one  declaring  unequiv- 
ocally for  the  right  to  take  slave  property  into  the  ter- 
ritories, under  protection  of  the  federal  government, 
and  denying  the  power  of  congress  or  the  territorial  leg- 
islatures to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  and  the 
other  simply  declaring  that  the  Democratic  party  would 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court  on  the  question.  The  first  report  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  1 65  to  138,  whereupon  Southern  delegates  rep- 
resenting fifty  votes  in  the  convention  withdrew  and 
held  a  convention  of  their  own.  The  main  convention 
then  adopted  the  declaration  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  proceeded,  under  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  to  ballot  for  the  presidential  nominee. 
Fifty-four  ballots  were  taken  without  a  decision. 
Douglas  led  on  every  ballot,  l;iis  vote  ranging  from  145 
to  151  out  of  a  total  of  253  votes  still  remaining  in 
the  convention.  Failing  to  agree  on  a  nominee,  the 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  June  18  at  Bal- 
timore. Meantime  the  Southern  bolters  held  a  short 
session  at  Charleston,  adopted  the  declaration  affirming 
the  right  to  take  slave  property  into  the  territories,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  June  10. 
The  Democratic  party  seemed  hopelessly  split. 

Two  days  before  the  Charleston  convention  met,  a 
remarkable  meeting  was  held  in  Texas.  A  convention 
of  supporters  of  Sam  Houston,  among  whom  were  a 
number  of  veterans  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
gathered  on  the  San  Jacinto  battlefield  on  April  21,  the 
anniversary  of  that  battle,  and  presented  the  name  of 
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Houston  to  the  country  as  "the  people^s  candidate''  for 
the  presidency.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Isaac 
L.  Hill,  of  Fayette  county,  and  the  following  were 
named  vice-presidents:  James  Morgan,  Andrew  Daly, 
Michael  McCormic,  Sam  Paschal,  Ellis  Benson, 
Thomas  Martin,  G.  W.  Jones,  William  McFarland, 

C.  O.  Kelly,  H.  G.  Pannell,  Fenton  W.  Gibson  and 
Jesse  White,  all  of  Harris  county;  Andrew  Montgom- 
ery and  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Grimes  county;  M.  C. 
Rodgers,  of  Walker  county;  John  M.  Brown,  of  Wash- 
ington county;  Hambleton  Ledbetter  of  Fayette  county; 
Stephen  Southwick  and  William  Dunbar,  of  Galveston 
County;  G.  H.  Love,  of  Freestone  county;  W.  S. 
Taylor,  of  Montgomery  county;  T.  H.  Mundine,  of 
Burleson  county;  and  A.  C.  Hyde,  of  El  Paso  county. 
Andrew  Daly  and  John  Brashear  were  elected  secre- 
taries. 

A  committee  on  resolutions  was  named  as  follows: 

D.  D.  Atchison,  chairman;  A.  M.  Gentry,  H.  H. 
Allen,  A.  McGowan,  A.  N.  Jordan,  John  H.  Manley, 
Stephen  Southwick,  J.  C.  Smith,  Andrew  Daly  and 
D.  J.  Baldwin. 

This  committee  drafted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

"Assembled  as  we  are  on  the  battle-ground  of  San 
Jacinto,  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  blood  and  valor  of 
those  who  periled  their  everything  in  their  country's 
cause,  we  deem  this  occasion  and  the  place  as  well  fitted 
to  utter  a  few  words  to  our  fellow-citizens  upon  the 
great  questions  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  our 
national  prosperity  and  happiness.  We  have  fallen 
upon  evil  times.      Political  jobbers  have  maneuvered 
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and  squabbled,  when  they  should  have  labored  for  the 
public  good  5  they  have  invented  new  questions  to  dis- 
tract the  public  mind  3  they  have  arrayed  one  section 
of  our  common  country  against  another  j  they  have  sown 
discord  where  confidence  and  good  will  would  have  pre- 
vailed but  for  their  wicked  efforts,  until  the  gloriouc 
fabric  of  good  government  which  has  secured  an  unex- 
ampled prosperity  to  our  people  has  been  greatly 
endangered  if  not  well-nigh  demolished. 

"We  are  tired  of  being  bartered  off,  and  ^compro- 
mised' by  party  conventions  and  cliques,  and  think  it 
high  time  that  the  voters  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  for  once,  at  least,  take  the  matter  of 
choosing  their  chief  magistrate  into  their  own  hands 
without  consulting  sectional  or  partisan  leaders  from 
any  quarter.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  all  con- 
servative men  of  whatever  section  who  love  their  coun- 
try should  unite  on  a  common  platform  of  reciprocal 
justice  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union j  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

"1.  That  the  present  attitude  of  the  two  leading 
parties  of  the  United  States,  standing  upon  opposite 
geographical  divisions  and  respectively  seeking  success 
by  appeals  to  sectional  prejudices,  creates  an  imminent 
necessity  for  the  people  of  all  the  states  to  rally  around 
some  presidential  candidates  of  national  character, 
whose  public  services  have  been  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  whose  name  shall 
inspire  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  all  Union-loving 
patriots^  under  whose  banner  they  can  form  from  every 
portion  of  our  beloved  Union,  forgetting  sectional  ^nd^. 
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partisan  rancor  and  coming  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
sustain  and  perpetuate  our  liberties  as  did  the  patriots 
of  old  to  establish  them. 

"2.  That  we  recommend  to  the  conservative  people 
of  the  nation  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  General 
Sam  Houston,  as  the  people's  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, assured  that  his  devotion  to  the  constitution  and 
the  Union,  his  illustrious  life  and  great  public  services 
give  a  better  guarantee  for  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  his  administration  than  any  platform  that  parties  can 
construct.  The  people  know  him  to  be  a  true  and  safe 
man  who  loves  his  country  and  rejoices  in  the  advance- 
ment of  every  part  of  itj  one  of  the  few  left  of  the 
old  school  of  patriots  and  statesmen  who  would  exert 
all  of  his  power  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
disunion  and  check  the  increasing  tide  of  extravagance 
and  corruption  now  so  rapidly  undermining  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  government  was  founded.  Under 
such  an  administration  tranquillity  and  confidence  must 
be  restored  at  home,  respect  commanded  abroad,  while 
political  freedom,  social  happiness,  and  material  pros- 
perity, the  fruits  of  peace  and  order,  will  be  assured 
to  our  distracted  neighbor  Mexico,  under  a  judicious 
American  protectorate,  alike  demanded  as  a  measure 
of  salvation  to  a  rapidly  decaying  government,  ready 
to  lapse  into  barbarism,  or  fall  a  prey  to  European  des- 
potism, and  for  the  preservation  of  our  political  and 
commercial  interests  on  this  continent. 

"3.  That  we  call  upon -all  conservative  men,  of  all 
parties,  and  in  all  sections  of  our  Union,  whether 
assembled  in  conventions  or  otherwise,  to  weigh  well 
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the  present  condition  of  the  country  and  to  unite  with 
us  in  crushing  out  every  species  of  fanaticism,  in  an 
earnest  and  sincere  effort  to  recall  the  nation  to  a  sense 
of  impending  dangers,  and  invoke  their  assistance  by 
falling  in  line  with  us  under  the  constitution  and  the 
Union.'' 

The  meeting  named  George  W.  Smyth,  of  Jasper 
county,  and  M.  T.  Johnson,  of  Tarrant  county,  to  be 
voted  on  for  electors-at-large,  with  Sam  Bogart,  of 
Collin  county,  as  elector  for  the  eastern  congressional 
district,  and  Jesse  Grimes,  of  Grimes  county,  as  elector 
from  the  western  congressional  district.  A  permanent 
committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed  as  follows: 
John  H.  Manley,  A.  M.  Gentry,  H.  H.  Allen,  D.  J. 
Baldwin,  Stephen  Southwick,  Jesse  White,  E.  F.  Wil- 
liams, A.  N.  Jordan,  A.  Daly  and  John  W.  Harris. 
So  the  movement  was  launched  to  present  Governor 
Houston  to  the  country  as  "the  people's  candidate." 

Houston  was  formally  notified  of  the  action  of  the 
meeting  in  a  communication  signed  by  D.  D.  Atchison 
and  J.  W.  Harris  and,  in  a  reply  dated  May  24,  1860, 
he  consented  to  the  plan.  "In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  14th  instant,"  Houston  wrote,  "I  will  say  that  I 
have  responded  to  the  people  at  San  Jacirtto,  and  con- 
sented to  let  my  name  go  before  the  country  as  the 
people's  candidate  for  president. 

"In  yielding  to  the  call  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Texas,  in  June  last,  to  become  a  candidate  for  governor, 
I  said:  'The  constitution  and  the  Union  embrace  the 
principles  by  which  I  will  be  governed  if  elected.  They 
comprehend  all  the  old  Jackson  national  Democracy  I 
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ever  professed  or  ofBcially  practiced.'  These  have  ever 
guided  my  action.  I  have  no  new  principles  to  an- 
nounce.^' 

Meantime,  however,  two  other  national  party  con- 
ventions had  been  held.  The  Constitutional  Union 
party,  composed  of  men  of  views  similar  to  those  of 
Houston,  met  at  Baltimore  on  May  9.  A.  B.  Norton 
and  John  H.  Manley  attended  the  meeting  as  delegates 
from  Texas  and  presented  Houston's  name  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  though  without  his  authority. 
On  the  first  ballot  Houston  received  fifty-seven  votes 
and  former  United  States  Senator  John  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  only  other  Southern  senator  who  voted  against 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  received  sixty-eight.  Bell 
was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot  and  a  platform  was 
adopted  declaring  for  "the  Union,  the  constitution  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.'' 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  May 
16  and  on  the  fourth  ballot  nominated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  who  had  been  Douglas's  opponent  for 
the  senate  in  1 857.  The  platform  declared  that  slavery 
could  not  legally  exist  in  the  territories  and  denied  that 
congress  possessed  power  to  legalize  it. 

When  the  Democratic  delegates  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Charleston  convention  met  at  Richmond  on 
June  10,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  no  nomination  for 
the  presidency  should  be  made  until  after  the  result  of 
the  main  convention,  which  was  to  meet  again  at  Balti- 
more on  June  18,  could  be  known.  Accordingly  it  was 
decided  to  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  same  date 
and  at  the  same  place  as  the  main  convention.  The 
two  adjourned  Democratic  conventions,  therefore,  were 
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called  to  order  again  at  Baltimore  on  June  18.  Some 
of  the  states,  whose  delegates  had  withdrawn  at  Charles- 
ton, had  elected  new  delegates  to  replace  them,  and 
when  these  appeared  to  take  their  seats  in  the  main 
convention  there  was  an  immediate  outcry  from  the 
Douglas  camp.  When  they  were  denied  seats  in  the 
convention,  the  remaining  Southern  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  withdrew  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Charleston  bolters.  Whereupon  the  Massachusetts  del- 
egation, headed  by  Caleb  Cushing,  chairman  of  the 
convention,  also  withdrew  and  went  home.  The  re- 
maining Northern  delegates  then  proceeded  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  president,  and  Douglas  was  named  on 
the  second  ballot.  They  adopted  a  platform  reaffirming 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1856,  but  declaring  that 
the  party  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
also  condemning  all  state  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  The  convention  of  Southern  dele- 
gates then  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  United 
States  Senator  John  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  vice-president. 
This  convention  adjourned  on  June  28. 

So  it  was  that  the  lines  were  drawn.  All  of  the 
militant  anti-slavery  forces  of  the  North  were  united 
under  the  leadership  of  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candi- 
date 5  the  Democrats  were  split  into  two  camps  over 
the  single  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories — the 
Douglas  doctrines  of  "popular  sovereignty'^  and  "non- 
intervention"— ^with  Douglas  leading  one  faction  and 
Breckinridge  the  otherj   and  the  conservative  Union 
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men,  who  were  seeking  to  save  the  country  from  the 
consequences  of  the  clash  between  the  radicals  on  both 
sides  of  the  slavery  question,  were  united  under  Bell. 
Houston,  who  realized  that  his  own  candidacy  could 
serve  no  purpose  other  than  to  split  the  vote  of  the 
conservatives,  withdrew  his  name  and  announced  his 
support  of  Bell.  The  country  looked  forward  to  election 
day — November  8,  1860— -with  a  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  the  nation  was  facing  the  greatest  crisis  in 
its  history. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

TEXAS  LEAVES  THE  UNION. 

"The  great  question  that  is  agitating  the  public 
mind  of  the  South  is,  ^What  shall  be  done  if  Lincoln 
is  elected?^  The  general  sentiment  in  Texas  ...  is 
against  submission  to  the  black  Republican  administra- 
tion. .  .  .  Such  a  submission  .  .  .  involves  the  loss 
of  everything,  and  if  consummated  will  end  in  the  pros- 
tration of  the  Southern  states." 

This  declaration,  made  by  a  Texas  newspaper  in  the 
midst  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860,  gives  an 
idea  of  how  the  prospect  of  Lincoln's  election  was 
regarded  among  the  people  of  the  state.  The  voters  of 
the  state  were  overwhelmingly  for  Breckenridge, 
though  there  was  a  strong  minority  for  Bell.  Douglas 
was  without  support  of  any  consequence,  and  all  were 
against  Lincoln.  There  was  no  hope,  of  course,  of 
electing  Breckinridge.  Long  before  the  campaign  was 
over,  this  was  recognized  throughout  Texas.  It  soon 
became  clear  also  that  there  was  no  hope  of  electing 
Bell.  Could  Douglas  be  elected  without  the  support 
of  the  slaveholding  states?  It  hardly  seemed  probable. 
The  extreme  Southern  Democrats  were  sure  he  could 
not  be  elected.  They  did  not  think  there  were  enough 
voters  in  the  North  who  believed  in  slavery  to  elect 
Douglas.  It  seemed  certain,  therefore,  that  Lincoln 
would  be  elected,  and  campaign  speakers  throughout 
Texas,  as  in  other  Southern  states,  boldly  declared  that 
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if  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case  the  Southern  states 
should  secede.  Secession  and  the  right  of  secession  soon 
were  the  burden  of  most  of  the  campaign  speeches, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  composed 
only  of  slaveholding  states,  was  held  up  before  the 
voters  as  more  desirable  than  the  American  Union  under 
Republican  rule. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  in  passing,  that  the 
division  of  the  country  into  sectional  parties  was  inevi- 
table from  the  moment  the  policy  of  compromise  was 
abandoned  by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
by  the  senate  in  1854.  It  was  that  action  which  made 
the  rise  of  the  Republican  party,  a  purely  sectional 
organization,  possible.  And  the  rise  of  a  sectional  party 
in  the  North  made  inevitable  the  rise  of  a  sectional 
party  in  the  South.  In  order  to  understand  the  intensity 
of  feeling  among  the  people  of  the  South  with  respect 
to  Lincoln's  election,  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party 
was  purely  a  sectional  organization  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  For  the  Republican  party  to  get  control  of  the 
federal  government  seemed  to  mean  that  one  section 
of  the  country — the  North — ^would  rule  the  other  sec- 
tion, the  South.  It  was  not  the  success  of  a  mere 
political  party  which  the  Southern  speakers  made  the 
basis  of  secession,  therefore,  but  the  prospect  of  domi- 
nation of  the  Southern  states  by  the  Northern  states 
through  the  control  of  the  federal  government  by  the 
latter.  Rather  than  submit  to  this,  which  seemed  the 
beginning  of  tyranny,  the  Southern  leaders  advised 
secession.  This  was  the  view  taken  in  Texas  in  common 
with  most  of  the  other  slaveholding  states. 

As    the    campaign    progressed,    Governor    Houston 
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heard  such  expressions  with  increasing  alarm.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  sectional  Republican  party  as  much  as 
any  other  Southerner  could  be.  But  he  was  opposed 
to  it  chiefly  because  it  was  sectional,  and  he  was  opposed 
to  the  sectional  Democratic  party  of  the  South  on  the 
same  ground.  He  saw  the  rise  of  sectionalism  in  both 
North  and  South  as  the  chief  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  country.  He  had  foreseen  the  danger 
of  it  in  1854j  and  he  was  now  beholding  the  realization 
of  his  worst  fears.  Houston  was  sixty-seven  years  old 
during  the  campaign  of  1860,  and  his  health  was  fail- 
ing. It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
made  a  vigorous  campaign,  such  as  he  had  been  capable 
of  when  younger.  He  gave  his  support  to  Bell  and 
did  what  he  could  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Union 
ticket,  though  he  knew  there  was  no  hope  of  success 
for  that  ticket  in  Texas.  But  for  Texas  to  vote  for 
Breckinridge  was  one  thing — to  secede  from  the  Union 
in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election  was  quite  another.  It 
was  against  this  latter  proposal  that  he  raised  his  voice 
with  an  eloquence  that  surpassed  that  of  any  other  utter- 
ances of  his  life. 

On  September  22,  1860,  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  Austin  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  ticket.  Houston 
had  been  announced  as  the  chief  speaker  of  the  occa- 
sion, but  it  became  known  a  few  days  before  the  date 
of  the  meeting  that  he  was  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  that  his  physician  had  advised  against  his  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  scheduled  address.  On  the  day  of  the 
meeting,  however,  Houston  left  his  sick-bed,  intending 
only  to  make  his  appearance  and  say  a  few  words 
excusing  his  inability  to  keep  his  promise.    He  felt  that 
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his  absence  would  be  misunderstood,  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  Union  would  be  injured  thereby.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  meeting,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  excusing 
himself  and  delivered  an  address  which,  because  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  times,  and  the  subsequent 
course  of  history,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  career.  The  wounds  of  the  nation  are 
sufficiently  healed  today,  when  the  descendants  of  the 
men  of  the  North  and  the  South  of  that  time  are  now 
a  united  people,  for  modern  Texas  to  read  that  address 
in  a  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  Texans  received  it  when  it  was  spoken.  As  an 
adequate  exposition  of  the  motives  which  animated 
Houston's  whole  course  during  the  stormy  days  which 
marked  the  close  of  his  administration  as  governor  of 
Texas,  it  is  given  here  in  full.  Houston  spoke  as 
follows : 

"Ladies  and  Fellow-Citizens:  I  had  looked  forward 
and  with  many  pleasing  anticipations  to  this  occasion, 
as  I  always  do  to  a  meeting  with  my  fellow-citizens, 
hoping  that  no  untoward  circumstance  would  arise  to 
prevent  my  giving  full  utterance  to  my  sentiments  on 
the  political  topics  of  the  day;  but  ill-health  has  over- 
taken me,  and  I  have,  against  the  advice  of  my  phy- 
sician, arisen  from  a  sick-bed  to  make  my  apology  for 
not  being  able  to  fill  my  appointment;  but  being  here, 
I  will  endeavor  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessity  of  union  to  preserve  it,  which 
I  trust  will  not  fall  unheeded.  The  condition  of  the 
country  is  such,  the  dangers  which  beset  it  are  so  numer- 
ous, the  foes  of  the  Union  so  implacable  and  energetic, 
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that  no  risk  should  be  heeded  by  him  who  has  a  voice 
to  raise  in  its  behalf  3  and  so  long  as  I  have  strength  to 
stand,  I  will  peril  even  health  in  its  cause. 

"I  had  felt  an  interest  in  this  occasion,  on  many 
accounts.  It  is  said  a  crisis  is  impending.  The  clamor 
of  disunion  is  heard  in  the  land.  The  safety  of  the 
government  is  threatened^  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  renewal  of  our  vows  of  fidelity 
to  the  constitution  and  to  interchange,  one  with  the 
other,  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  whole  country.  I 
begin  to  feel  that  the  issue  really  is  upon  us  which 
involves  the  perpetuity  of  the  government  which  we 
have  received  from  our  fathers.  Were  we  to  fail  to 
pay  our  tribute  to  its  worth,  and  to  enlist  in  its  defense, 
we  would  be  unworthy  longer  to  enjoy  it. 

"It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  peril  my  all  for  the 
Union.  So  indissolubly  connected  are  my  life,  my  his- 
tory, my  hopes,  my  fortunes,  with  it,  that  when  it  falls, 
I  would  ask  that  with  it  might  close  my  career,  that 
I  might  not  survive  the  destruction  of  the  shrine  that 
I  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  holy  and  inviolate  since 
my  boyhood.  I  have  beheld  it,  the  fairest  fabric  of 
government  God  ever  vouchsafed  to  man,  more  than 
a  half  century.  May  it  never  be  my  fate  to  stand  sadly 
gazing  on  its  ruins!  To  be  deprived  of  it,  after  enjoy- 
ing it  so  long,  would  be  a  calamity,  such  as  no  people 
yet  have  endured. 

"Upwards  of  forty-seven  years  ago,  I  enlisted,  a 
mere  boy,  to  sustain  the  national  flag  and  in  defense 
of  a  harassed  frontier,  now  the  abode  of  a  dense  civ- 
ilization. Then  disunion  was  never  heard  of,  save  a 
few  discordant  notes  from  the  Hartford  convention. 
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It  was  anathematized  by  every  patriot  in  the  land,  and 
the  concocters  of  the  scheme  were  branded  as  traitors. 
The  peril  I  then  underwent,  in  common  with  my  fel- 
low-soldiers, in  behalf  of  the  Union,  would  have  been 
in  vain,  unless  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  had  arisen 
against  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  With  what 
heart  could  these  gallant  men  again  volunteer  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union,  unless  the  Union  could  withstand 
the  shock  of  treason  and  overturn  the  traitors?  It  did 
this  J  and  when  again,  in  1836,  I  volunteered  to  aid  in 
transplanting  American  liberty  to  this  soil,  it  was  with 
the  belief  that  the  constitution  and  the  Union  were 
to  be  perpetual  blessings  to  the  human  race,  that  the 
success  of  the  experiment  of  our  fathers  was  beyond 
dispute,  and  that  whether  under  the  banner  of  the  Lone 
Star  or  that  many-starred  banner  of  the  Union,  I  could 
point  to  the  land  of  Washington,  JeflFerson,  and  Jackson, 
as  the  land  blessed  beyond  all  other  lands,  where  free- 
dom would  be  eternal  and  the  Union  unbroken.  It  con- 
cerns me  deeply,  as  it  does  everyone  here,  that  these 
bright  anticipations  should  be  realized;  and  that  it 
should  be  continued  not  only  the  proudest  nationality 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  but  the  freest  and  the 
most  perfect.  I  have  seen  it  extend  from  the  wilds 
of  Tennessee,  then  a  wilderness,  across  the  Mississippi, 
achieve  the  annexation  of  Texas,  scaling  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  its  onward  march,  sweeping  the  valleys 
of  California,  and  laying  its  pioneer  footsteps  in  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific.  I  have  seen  this  mighty  progress, 
and  it  still  remains  free  and  independent.  Power, 
wealth,  expansion,  victory,  have  followed  in  its  path, 
and  yet  the  aegis  of  the  Union  has  been  broad  enough 
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to  encompass  all.  Is  not  this  worth  perpetuating?  Will 
you  exchange  this  for  all  the  hazards,  the  aiiarchy  and 
carnage  of  civil  war?  Do  you  believe  that  it  will  be 
dissevered  and  no  shock  felt  in  society?"  You  are  asked 
to  plunge  into  a  revolution  5  but  are  you  told  how  to 
get  out  of  it?  Not  soj  but  it  is  to  be  a  leap  in  the 
dark — a  leap  into  an  abyss,  whose  horrors  would  even 
fright  the  mad  spirits  of  disunion  who  tempt  you  on. 

"Our  forefathers  saw  the  danger  to  which  freedom 
would  be  subjected,  from  the  helpless  condition  of  dis- 
united states  3  and  to  "form  a  more  perfect  Union,'' 
they  established  this  government.  They  saw  the  effect 
of  foreign  influence  on  rival  states,  the  effect  of  dis- 
sensions at  home,  and  to  strengthen  all  and  perpetuate 
all,  to  bind  together,  yet  leave  all  free,  they  gave  us 
the  constitution  and  the  Union.  Where  are  the  evi- 
dences that  their  patriotic  labor  was  in  vain?  Have 
we  not  emerged  from  an  infant's  to  a  giant's  strength? 
Have  not  empires  been  added  to  our  domain,  and  states 
been  created?  All  the  blessings  which  they  promised 
their  posterity  have  been  vouchsafed  j  and  millions  now 
enjoy  them,  who  without  this  Union  would  today  be 
oppressed  and  downtrodden  in  far-off  foreign  lands ! 

"What  is  there  that  is  free  that  we  have  not?  Are 
our  rights  invaded  and  no  government  ready  to  protect 
them?  No!  Are  our  institutions  wTCsted  from  us  and 
others  foreign  to  our  taste  forced  upon  us?  No!  Is 
the  right  of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  or  free  suffrage 
taken  from  us?  No!  Has  our  property  been  taken 
from  us  and  the  government  failed  to  interpose  when 
called  upon?  No,  none  of  these!  The  rights  of  the 
states  and  the  rights  of  individuals  are  still  maintained. 
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We  have  yet  the  constitutiorij  we  have  yet  a  judiciary, 
which  has  never  been  appealed  to  in  vain — we  have  yet 
just  laws  and  officers  to  administer  them,  and  an  army 
and  navy  ready  to  maintain  any  and  every  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  citizen.  Whence,  then,  this  clamor 
about  disunion?  Whence  this  cry  of  protection  to  prop- 
erty or  disunion,  when  the  very  loudest  in  the  cry  de- 
clared under  their  senatorial  oaths,  but  a  few  months 
since,  that  no  protection  was  necessary?  Are  we  to  sell 
reality  for  a  phantom? 

"There  is  no  longer  a  holy  ground  upon  which  the 
footsteps  of  the  demagogue  may  not  fall.  One  by  one 
the  sacred  things  placed  by  patriotic  hands  upon  the 
altar  of  our  liberties,  have  been  torn  down.  The  Decla- 
ration of  our  Independence  is  jeered  at.  The  farewell 
counsels  of  Washington  are  derided.  The  charm  of 
those  historic  names  which  make  glorious  our  past  has 
been  broken,  and  now  the  Union  is  no  longer  held 
sacred,  but  made  secondary  to  the  success  of  party  and 
the  adoption  of  abstractions.  We  hear  of  secession— 
^peaceable  secession.'  We  are  to  believe  that  this  people, 
whose  progressive  civilization  has  known  no  obstacles, 
but  has  already  driven  back  one  race  and  is  fast  Ameri- 
canizing another,  who  have  conquered  armies  and 
navies,  whose  career  has  been  onward  and  never  receded, 
be  the  step  right  or  wrong,  is  at  last  quietly  and  calmly 
to  be  denationalized,  to  be  rent  into  fragments,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  constitution,  and  there  not  only  be  none 
of  the  incidents  of  revolution,  but  amid  peace  and  hap- 
piness we  are  to  have  freedom  from  abolition  clamor, 
security  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  a  career  of 
glory  under  a  Southern  Confederacy,  which  we  can 
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never  attain  in  our  present  condition!  When  we  deny 
the  right  of  a  state  to  secede,  we  are  pointed  to  the 
resolves  of  chivalric  South  Carolina  and  other  states  3 
and  are  told,  ^Let  them  go  out  and  you  can  not  whip 
them  back.'  My  friends,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
of  whipping  them  back.  They  will  soon  whip  them- 
selves, and  will  not  be  worth  whipping  back.  Deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  Union,  of  the  aegis  of  the 
constitution,  they  would  soon  dwindle  into  petty  states, 
to  be  again  rent  in  twain  by  dissension  or  through  the 
ambition  of  selfish  chieftains,  and  would  become  a  prey 
to  foreign  powers.  They  gravely  talk  of  holding 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  powers, 
and  the  great  advantages  which  would  arise  to  the  South 
from  separation  are  discussed.  Treaties  with  Great 
Britain!  Alliance  with  foreign  powers!  Have  these 
men  forgotten  history?  Look  at  Spanish  America! 
Look  at  the  condition  of  every  petty  state,  which  by 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  is  subject  to  continual 
aggression!  And  yet,  after  picturing  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  abolitionism,  tracing  it  to  the  Wilberf  orce  move- 
ment in  England,  and  British  influence  in  the  North, 
showing  that  British  gold  has  sustained  and  encour- 
aged Northern  fanaticism,  we  are  told  to  be  heedless  of 
the  consequences  of  disunion,  for  the  advantages  of  Brit- 
ish alliance  would  far  overestimate  the  loss  of  the 
Union! 

"How  would  these  seceding  states  be  received  by  for- 
eign powers?  If  the  question  of  their  nationality  could 
be  settled  (a  difficult  question,  I  can  assure  you,  in  form- 
ing treaties) ,  what  do  you  suppose  would  be  stipulations 
to  their  recognition  as  powers  of  the  earth?     Is  it  rea- 
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sonable  to  suppose  that  England,  after  starting  this  abo- 
lition movement  and  fostering  it,  will  form  an  alliance 
with  the  South  to  sustain  slavery?  Noj  but  the  stipula- 
tion to  their  recognition  will  be  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Sad  will  be  the  day  for  the  institution  of  slavery  when 
the  Union  is  dissolved  and  with  war  at  our  very  doors 
we  have  to  seek  alliances  with  foreign  powers.  Its  per- 
manency, its  security,  are  coequal  with  the  permanency 
and  the  security  of  the  Union  under  the  constitution. 

"When  we  are  rent  in  twain,  British  abolition,  which 
in  fanaticism  and  sacrificial  spirit  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  North  (for  it  has  been  willing  to  pay  for  its  fanati- 
cism, a  thing  the  North  never  will  do) ,  will  have  none 
of  the  impediments  in  its  path  now  to  be  found.  Eng- 
land will  no  longer  fear  the  power  of  the  mighty  na- 
tion which  twice  has  humbled  her,  and  whose  giant  arm 
would,  so  long  as  we  are  united,  be  stretched  forth  to 
protect  the  weakest  state,  or  the  most  obscure  citizen. 
The  state  that  secedes,  when  pressed  by  insidious  arts  of 
abolition  emissaries,  supported  by  foreign  powers,  when 
cursed  by  internal  disorders  and  insurrections,  can  lay 
no  claim  to  that  national  flag  which,  when  now  un- 
furled, ensures  the  respect  of  all  nations  and  strikes  ter- 
ror to  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  invade  our  rights. 
No!  Standing  armies  must  be  kept — armies  to  keep 
down  a  servile  population  at  home,  and  to  meet  the  foe 
which  at  any  moment  may  cross  the  border,  bringing  in 
their  train  ruin  and  desolation.  Do  you  wish  to  ex- 
change your  present  peaceful  condition  for  the  day  of 
standing  armies,  when  all  history  has  proved  that  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is  dangerous  to  liberty? 
Behold  Cuba,  with  her  20,000  lazy  troops,  eating  the 
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substance  of  the  people  and  ready  at  the  beck  of  their 
masters  to  inflict  some  new  oppression  upon  a  helpless 
people  3  and  yet,  without  a  standing  army,  no  state  could 
maintain  itself  and  keep  down  its  servile  population. 

"It  is  but  natural  that  we  all  should  desire  the  defeat 
of  the  black  Republican  candidates.  As  Southern  men, 
the  fact  that  their  party  is  based  upon  the  one  idea  of 
opposition  to  our  institutions,  is  enough  to  demand  our 
efforts  against  them^  but  we  have  a  broader,  a  more 
national  cause  of  opposition  to  them.  Their  party  is 
sectional.  It  is  at  war  with  those  principles  of  equality 
and  nationality  upon  which  the  government  is  formed, 
and  as  much  the  foe  of  the  Northern  as  of  the  Southern 
man.  Its  mission  is  to  engender  strife,  to  foster  hatred 
between  brethren,  and  to  encourage  the  formation  here 
of  Southern  sectional  parties  equally  dangerous  to 
Southern  and  Northern  rights.  The  conservative  ener- 
gies of  the  country  are  called  upon  to  take  a  stand  now 
against  the  Northern  sectional  party,  because  its 
strength  betokens  success.  Defeat  and  overthrow  it, 
and  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  Southern  sectionalism 
is  easy. 

"I  come  not  here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  united  South 
against  Lincoln.  I  appeal  to  the  nation.  I  ask  not  the 
defeat  of  sectionalism  by  sectionalism,  but  by  nation- 
ality. These  men  who  talk  of  a  united  South  know 
well  that  it  begets  a  united  North.  Talk  of  frightening 
the  North  into  measures  by  threats  of  dissolving  the 
Union!  It  is  child^s  play  and  folly.  It  is  all  the  black 
Republican  leaders  want.  American  blood.  North  nor 
South  has  not  yet  become  so  ignoble  as  to  be  chilled 
by  threats.      Strife  begets  strife,  threat  begets  threat, 
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and  taunt  begets  taunt,  and  these  disunionists  know 
it.  American  blood  brooks  no  such  restraints  as  these 
men  would  put  upon  it.  I  would  blush  with  shame  for 
America  if  I  could  believe  that  one  vast  portion  of 
my  countrymen  had  sunk  so  low  that  childish  threats 
would  intimidate  them.  Go  to  the  North,  and  be- 
hold the  elements  of  a  revolution  which  its  great 
cities  afford.  Its  thousands  of  wild  and  reckless  young 
men,  its  floating  population,  ready  to  enter  into  any 
scheme  of  adventure,  are  fit  material  for  demagogues 
to  work  upon.  To  such  as  these,  to  the  great  hive  of 
working  population,  the  wily  orator  comes  to  speak 
in  overdrawn  language  of  the  threats  and  the  words 
of  derision  and  contempt  of  Southern  men.  The  angry 
passions  are  roused  into  fury,  and  regardless  of  conse- 
quences they  cling  to  their  sectional  leaders.  As  well 
might  the  abolitionists  expect  the  South  to  abandon  slav- 
ery, through  fear  that  the  North  would  go  out  of  the 
Union  and  leave  it  to  itself.  No,  these  are  not  the  argu- 
ments to  use.  I  would  appeal  rather  to  the  great  soul 
of  the  nation  than  to  the  passions  of  a  section.  I  would 
say  to  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  men,  ^Here  is  a  party 
inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  whole  country,  such  a  party 
as  Washington  warned  us  against.  Let  us  put  it  down;' 
and  this  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  put  down. 

"The  error  has  been  that  the  South  has  met  section- 
alism by  sectionalism.  We  want  a  Union  basis,  one 
broad  enough  to  comprehend  the  good  and  true  friends 
of  the  constitution  at  the  North.  To  hear  Southern  dis- 
unionists talk,  you  would  think  the  majority  of  the 
Northern  people  were  in  this  black  Republican  party; 
but  it  is  not  so.    They  are  in  a  minority,  and  it  but  needs 
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a  patriotic  movement  like  that  supported  by  the  con- 
servatives of  Texas,  to  unite  the  divided  opposition  to 
that  party  there  and  overthrow  it.  Why,  in  New^  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ntw  Jersey  alone,  the  conservatives 
had  a  majority  of  over  250,000  at  the  last  presidential 
election,  and  in  the  entire  North  a  majority  of  about 
270,000.  Because  a  minority  at  the  North  are  inimical 
to  us,  shall  we  cut  loose  from  the  majority,  or  shall  v^e 
riot  rather  encourage  the  majority  to  unite  and  aid  us? 

"I  came  not  here  to  vindicate  candidates  or  denounce 
them.  They  stand  upon  their  records.  If  they  are  na- 
tional, approve  them  3  if  they  are  sectional,  condemn. 
Judge  them  by  the  principles  they  announce.  Let  past 
differences  be  forgotten  in  the  determination  to  unite 
against  sectionalism.  I  have  differed  w^ith  all  three  of 
the  candidates  3  but  w^henever  I  see  a  man  at  this  crisis 
coming  boldly  up  to  the  defense  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  ready  to  maintain  the  Union  against  its 
foes,  I  will  not  permit  old  scores  to  prejudice  me  against 
him.  Hence  I  am  ready  to  vote  the  Union  ticket,  and 
if  all  the  candidates  occupy  this  national  ground,  my 
vote  may  be  transferred  to  either  of  them.  This  is  the 
way  to  put  Mr.  Lincoln  down.  Put  him  down  consti- 
tutionally, by  rallying  the  conservative  forces  and  sacri- 
ficing men  for  the  sake  of  principles. 

"But  if,  through  division  in  the  ranks  of  those  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  should  be  elected,  we  have  no 
excuse  for  dissolving  the  Union.  The  Union  is  worth 
more  than  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  if  the  battle  is  to  be  fought 
for  the  constitution,  let  us  fight  it  in  the  Union  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  Union.  With  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  favor  of  the  constitution,  shall  we  desert  the  govern- 
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ment  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  minority?  A  new 
obligation  will  be  imposed  upon  us,  to  guard  the  consti- 
tution and  to  see  that  no  infraction  of  it  is  attempted 
or  permitted.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  administers  the  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  our  rights 
must  be  respected.  If  he  does  not,  the  constitution  has 
provided  a  remedy. 

"No  tyrant  or  usurper  can  ever  invade  our  rights  so 
long  as  we  are  united.  Let  Mr.  Lincoln  attempt  it,  and 
his  party  will  scatter  like  chaflF  before  the  storm  of  pop- 
ular indignation  which  will  burst  forth  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Secession  or  revolution  will 
not  be  justified  until  legal  and  constitutional  means  of 
redress  have  been  tried,  and  I  can  not  believe  that  the 
time  will  ever  come  when  these  will  prove  inadequate. 

"These  are  no  new  sentiments  to  me.  I  uttered  them 
in  the  American  senate  in  1856.  I  utter  them  now.  I 
was  denounced  then  as  a  traitor.  I  am  denounced  now. 
Be  it  so!  Men  who  never  endured  the  privation,  the  toil, 
the  peril  that  I  have  for  my  country  call  me  a  traitor 
because  I  am  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  constituted  authorities.  Let  them  suffer 
what  I  have  for  this  Union,  and  they  will  feel  it  en- 
twining so  closely  around  their  hearts  that  it  will  be  like 
snapping  the  cords  of  life  to  give  it  up.  Let  them  learn 
to  respect  and  support  one  government  before  they  talk 
of  starting  another.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  government  is  treason  5 
but  these  gentlemen  call  a  man  a  traitor  because  he  de- 
sires to  sustain  the  government  and  to  uphold  the  con- 
stitution. 

"Who  are  the  people  who  call  me  a  traitor?    Are  they; 
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those  who  march  under  the  national  flag  and  are  ready 
to  defend  it?  That  is  my  banner!  I  raised  it  in  Texas 
last  summer,  and  when  the  people  saw  shining  amid  its 
stars  and  stripes,  ^THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
THE  UNION/  they  knew  it  was  no  traitorous  flag. 
They  rallied  to  itj  but  these  gentlemen  stood  aloof.  I 
bear  it  still  aloft  j  and  so  long  as  it  waves  proudly  o'er 
me,  even  as  it  has  waved  amid  stormy  scenes  where  these 
nien  were  not,  I  can  forget  that  I  am  called  a  traitor. 

"Let  those  who  choose,  add  to  my  watchword,  ^the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.'  If  they  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  must 
follow. 

"But,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  a  new  party  in  our 
midst.  They  have  deserted  the  old  Democracy  and,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Mr.  Yancey,  have  started  what  they 
call  a  Southern  Constitutional  party.  They  say  they 
could  not  get  their  constitutional  rights  in  the  national 
Democracy  j  and  because  the  platform  was  adopted 
which  they  all  indorsed  and  under  which  they  all  fought 
in  1856,  they  seceded.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  ob- 
jected to  that  platform  in  1 8563  but  I  was  declared  to  be 
wrong.  They  all  denounced  me  then  3  but  now  they  sud- 
denly see  that  the  platform  won't  do,  and  they  secede 
to  get  their  constitutional  rights.  They  are  the  keepers 
of  the  constitution  3  they  don't  want  anything  but  the 
constitution,  and  they  won't  have  anything  but  the  con- 
stitution. They  have  studied  it  so  profoundly  that  they 
claim  to  know  better  what  it  means  than  the  men  who 
made  it.  They  have  nominated  Southern  Constitutional 
candidates,  and  have  men  traveling  about  the  country 
expounding  the  constitution;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely 
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one  of  them  but  will  tell  you  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be  elected  in  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution  and  by  a  constitutional 
majority,  they  will  not  submit.  You  hear  it  from  the 
stump,  you  read  it  in  the  papers  and  in  their  resolutions, 
that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected  the  Union  is  to  be  dis- 
solved. Here  is  a  constitutional  party  that  intends  to 
violate  the  constitution  because  a  man  is  constitutionally 
elected  president.  Here  is  a  constitutional  party  that 
proclaims  it  treasonable  for  a  man  to  uphold  the  consti- 
tution. If  the  people  constitutionally  elect  a  president, 
is  the  minority  to  resist  him?  Do  they  intend  to  carry 
that  principle  into  their  new  Southern  Confederacy?  If 
they  do,  we  can  readily  conceive  how  long  it  will  last. 
They  deem  it  patriotism  now  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. Let  them  succeed,  and  in  that  class  of  patriots 
they  will  be  able  to  outrival  Mexico. 

"But  who  are  the  teachers  of  this  new-fangled  South- 
ern Constitutional  Democracy?  Are  they  not  men  like 
Yancey  and  Wigfall,  who  have  been  always  regarded  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  national  Democracy? — transplants 
from  the  South  Carolina  nursery  of  disunion?  When- 
ever and  wherever  the  spirit  of  nullification  and  dis- 
union has  shown  itself,  they  and  their  coadjutors  have 
been  found  zealously  at  work.  They  have  been  defeated 
time  and  again  ^  but,  like  men  who  have  a  purpose,  they 
have  not  ceased  their  efforts.  No  sacrifice  of  pride  or 
dignity  has  been  deemed  too  great  if  it  assisted  in  the 
great  purpose  of  disunion.  What  if  they  assailed  the 
compromise  of  1850?  They  indorsed  it  in  the  platform 
of  1852.  From  nonintervention  they  turn  to  interven- 
tion!    From  the   peculiar   advocates   of   state   rights, 
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denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court,  they  be- 
come the  advocates  of  the  supreme  court  as  an  arbiter, 
and  shout  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Anything  for 
disunion!  They  can  as  readily  dissolve  the  Union  upon 
one  issue  as  another.  At  the  Nashville  convention  they 
determined  to  dissolve  it  unless  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line  was  extended  to  the  Pacific.  In  1854  they 
deemed  the  existence  of  this  line  a  cause  of  separation, 
and  demanded  its  repeal.  The  admission  of  Kansas  was 
the  next  ultimatum,  and  now  it  is  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Should  they  fail,  it  will  then  be  the  adoption 
of  the  slave  code  and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  making  the 
slave  trade  piracy. 

"These  men  of  convenient  politics  intend  to  hang 
the  peaceable  and  law-loving  citizens  of  the  country  if 
they  take  office  under  Lincoln.  You  are  to  have  no  post- 
masters, no  mails,  no  protection  from  the  United  States 
army,  no  officers  of  the  government  in  your  midst,  for 
fear  of  these  Southern  Constitutional  Democrats.  One 
of  them.  Colonel  Wigfall,  your  illustrious  senator,  said 
upon  the  northern  line  of  Virginia  some  time  since  that 
if  Lincoln  was  elected  I  would  be  one  of  the  men  who 
would  take  office,  and  have  to  leave  Texas  to  keep  from 
being  ^tarred  and  feathered.'  And  this  is  the  kind  of 
talk  by  which  men  are  to  be  driven  into  resisting  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  yielding  their  liberties  into 
the  hands  of  these  Southern  Constitutional  Democrats. 
Now  let  me  ask  whether  the  most  humble  citizen,  who 
deems  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  laws,  has  not  an  equal  claim 
to  consideration  with  these  men?  Whenever  the  time 
comes  that  respect  for  the  constitution  of  our  fathers 
leads  to  the  scaffold  or  the  block,  he  who  falls  a  martyr 
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in  its  defense  will  have  a  prouder  fate  than  those  who 
survive  its  destruction  to  share  the  ruin  that  will  follow. 

"What  do  these  men  propose  to  give  you  in  exchange 
for  this  government?  All  are  ready  to  admit  their  abil- 
ity to  pull  down,  but  can  they  build  up?  I  have  read 
of  the  glory  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  and  seen  the 
schemes  of  rash  enthusiasts  3  but  no  rational  basis  has 
been  presented — none  that  would  sustain  a  government 
six  months.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  because  the 
Union  has  self-sustaining  powers  they  need  but  call  a 
Southern  convention,  secede,  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
all  will  go  on  smoothly.  But  where  are  their  Washing- 
tons,  their  Jeffersons,  and  Madisons?  Where  is  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  patriotism  which  brought  the 
Union  into  existence,  and  maintained  it  amid  privation 
and  danger?  Look  at  the  men  who  are  crying  out  dis- 
union, and  then  ask  yourselves  whether  they  are  the  men 
you  would  choose  to  create  a  new  government?  Do  they 
combine  that  wisdom,  prudence,  and  patriotism  which 
would  inspire  you  with  confidence  and  lead  you  to  trust 
the  destinies  of  a  nation  in  their  hands?  Where  are  the 
proofs  of  their  patriotism?  Point  to  one  of  them,  lead- 
ing this  secession  movement,  who  has  ever  raised  his  arm 
or  bared  his  bosom  to  the  foe,  in  defense  of  the  honor  of 
his  country,  save  Jefferson  Davis  j  and  even  he,  whose 
chivalrous  bearing  in  battle  does  not  excuse  trifling  with 
the  safety  of  the  Union,  is  thrown  in  the  background 
by  the  impetuous  Yancey,  Wigfall,  Keitt  and  Rhett. 

"If  the  wisdom  of  the  past  century  combined  has  not 
sufficed  to  perfect  this  government,  what  hope  can  we 
have  for  another?  You  realize  the  blessings  you  have: 
give  them  up  and  all  is  uncertainty.     Will  you  have 
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more  protection  to  your  property — more  rights,  and 
have  them  better  protected?  We  now  have  all  that  we 
ever  could  have  under  any  government  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  complaints  we  hear,  they  are  as  perfect 
as  at  any  time  since  the  formation  of  the  government. 
Because  we  carry  the  question  of  niggerism  into  nation- 
al politics,  and  it  engenders  bad  feeling,  it  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  our  rights  are  invaded.  We  still  have 
the  institution  of  slavery.  All  the  legislation  on  the 
subject  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  to  secure  it 
to  us,  so  long  as  we  may  want  it.  It  is  our  own,  and  the 
North  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  North  does  not 
want  it,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Their 
customs  are  their  own.  They  are  guaranteed  to  them 
just  as  ours  are  to  us.  We  have  the  right  to  abolish 
slavery — they  have  the  right  to  establish  it.  It  is  our 
interest  to  have  it.  Climate,  soil,  association — all  make 
the  institution  peculiarly  suited  to  us.  If  it  were  to  their 
interest,  the  people  of  the  North  would  have  it.  Even 
in  Massachusetts,  as  I  told  them  a  few  years  since  in 
Boston,  they  would  have  it  yet,  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
would  not  pay.  Now,  when  the  ^cotton  states'  are  ^pre- 
cipitated into  a  revolution,'  and  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy is  formed,  is  the  idea  of  state  rights  to  be  main- 
tained, or  is  there  to  be  a  centralized  government,  for- 
bidding the  states  to  change  their  institutions,  and  giv- 
ing peculiar  privileges  to  classes?  I  warn  the  people 
to  look  well  to  the  future.  Among  the  unsatisfied  and 
corrupt  politicians  of  the  day,  there  are  many  who  long 
for  title  and  power.  There  are  wealthy  knaves  who  are 
tired  of  our  simple  republican  manners;  and  they  have 
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pliant  tools  to  work  upon  in  the  forum  and  with  the 
pen.  So  long  as  the  Union  lasts,  the  masses  need  not  fear 
them — when  it  falls,  aristocracy  will  rear  its  head. 

^Whenever  an  encroachment  is  made  upon  our  con- 
stitutional rights,  I  am  ready  to  peril  my  life  to  resist  it  5 
but  let  us  first  use  constitutional  means.  Let  us  resist,  as 
our  fathers  did,  with  right  on  our  side.  They  exhausted 
all  legal  means  of  remedy  first.  When  submission  to 
tyranny  or  revolution  was  all  that  was  left  to  them,  they 
tried  revolution.  It  was  the  same  in  Texas.  The  people 
fought  to  uphold  the  constitution  of  1824.  When  it 
was  again  violated,  they  sent  petitions  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. Their  agent  was  imprisoned,  and  an  army  was 
sent  to  disarm  them.  Then  they  raised  the  standard  of 
revolution.  In  the  share  I  have  borne  in  these  things  I 
claim  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  love  my  country 
in  proportion  as  I  have  done  my  duty  to  itj  but  I  may 
ask,  what  higher  claim  have  these  men,  who  would  in- 
augurate revolutions  before  their  time? 

"My  weak  condition  warns  me  against  giving  vent 
to  feelings  which  will  come  up  when  I  behold  the  ef- 
forts of  whipsters  and  demagogues  to  mislead  the  peo- 
ple. Here  in  Texas  they  convert  the  misfortunes  of 
the  people  into  political  capital.  Property  has  been 
burned  in  some  instances,  and  here  and  there  a  case  of 
insubordination  has  been  found  among  the  negroes.  Oc- 
casionally a  scoundrel  has  attempted  to  run  a  negro  off 
to  sell  him;  and  all  these  things  are  charged  to  aboli- 
tionism. Terrible  stories  are  put  afloat  of  arms  discov- 
ered, your  capitol  in  flames,  kegs  of  powder  found  un- 
der houses,  thousands  of  negroes  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tionary plots,  wells  poisoned,  and  hundreds  of  bottles  of 
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strychnine  found.  Town  after  town  has  been  reported 
in  ashes  and,  by  the  time  the  report  has  been  found  to 
be  false,  some  new  story  to  keep  up  the  public  excite- 
ment has  been  invented.  The  people  of  the  South  have 
been  filled  with  horror  by  these  accounts  and,  instead  of 
Texas  being  looked  upon  as  the  most  inviting  spot  on 
earth,  they  turn  from  it  as  from  a  land  accursed.  Who 
will  buy  land  here,  so  long  as  these  things  continue? 
What  Southern  planter  will  emigrate  with  his  slaves 
to  such  a  country?  If  there  was  a  cause  for  it,  we  could 
bear  it  without  a  murmur  j  but  there  has  been  no  cause 
for  the  present  state  of  feeling.  We  all  know  how 
every  occurrence  has  been  magnified  by  the  disunion 
press  and  leaders  and  scattered  abroad,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people  and 
drive  them  into  the  Southern  disunion  movement  3  for  if 
you  can  make  the  people  believe  that  the  terrible  ac- 
counts of  abolition  plots  here  are  true,  they  will  be  ready 
for  anything,  sooner  than  suffer  their  continuance.  Who 
are  the  men  that  are  circulating  these  reports,  and  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  throwing  the  country  into  confusion? 
Are  they  the  strong  slaveholders  of  the  country?  Noj 
examine  the  matter  and  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the 
large  majority  of  them  never  owned  a  negro,  and  never 
will  own  one.  I  know  some  of  them  who  are  making 
the  most  fuss,  who  would  not  make  good  negroes  if  they 
were  blacked.  And  these  are  the  men  who  are  carry- 
ing on  practical  abolitionism,  by  taking  up  planters'  ne- 
groes and  hanging  them.  They  are  the  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the  duelling  family  that  don't  fight  with 
knives,  but  choose  something  that  can  be  dodged.  Some 
of  them  deserve  a  worse  fate  than  Senator  Wigfall 
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would  visit  on  me  3  and,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  people 
find  out  their  schemes,  they  will  get  it.  Texas  can  not 
afford  to  be  ruined  by  such  men.  Even  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  the  Simon  Pure  Constitutional  Democ- 
racy will  not  save  them. 

"I  look  around  me  and  behold  men  of  all  parties.  I 
appeal  to  you  old  line  Whigs,  who  stood  by  him  of  the 
lion  heart  and  unbending  crest,  gallant  Henry  Clay.  I 
ask  you,  did  you  ever  hear  from  his  lips  a  word  disloyal 
to  the  constitution  and  the  Union?  Did  he  ever  coun- 
sel resistance  to  the  laws?  Gallantly  he  led  you  on,  in- 
spired you  with  devotion  to  his  fortunes  and  principles. 
When  defeat  overwhelmed  you  and  him,  did  he  ever 
seek  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  revolution?  In  all  that 
glorious  career  did  Henry  Clay  ever  utter  a  word  of 
treason?  No!  There  was  a  broad  spirit  of  nationality 
pervading  his  life.  While  unbending,  so  far  as  his  po- 
litical views  were  concerned,  there  was  a  conservatism 
in  his  character  which  elevated  his  patriotism  above  con- 
siderations of  party  and  made  him  a  man  for  the  whole 
country.  You  may  say  I  was  opposed  to  Clay  while  he 
lived.  True,  I  was  on  questions  of  ordinary  politics  5 
but  the  barriers  of  party  never  divided  us  when  the  good 
of  the  country  was  at  stake.  There  were  national  is- 
sues when  his  great  mind  bent  all  its  energies  for  but 
one  end,  and  that  the  glory  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
There  were  common  sentiments,  which  had  come  down 
from  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  and  the  founders  of 
our  government,  to  which  he  and  I  could  subscribe. 
Whenever  these  were  at  issue,  I  beheld  him  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Union,  driving  back  its  foes  by  the  power  of 
his  eloquence.     Would  that  the  tones  of  that  voice  of 
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his  could  once  more  fall  upon  the  ear  of  the  people  and 
thrill  the  national  heart.  Treason,  secession,  and  dis- 
union would  hide  themselves  as  of  yore.  He  was  the 
Ajax  whose  battle-axe  glistened  aloft  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  for  the  compromise  of  1850.  Whenever  we 
saw  his  helmet  plumes  proudly  waving,  we  knew  that 
the  battle  was  going  well.  Old  Whigs  recollect  who 
were  his  foemen  then!  Behold  them  now  swelling  the 
ranks  of  disunion!  With  the  memory  of  your  gallant 
leader  before  you,  will  you  go  with  them?  I  stood  with 
Clay  against  Yancey  and  his  coadjutors.  The  same  il- 
lustrious Wigfall,  who  now  denounces  me  as  a  traitor 
upon  my  native  soil,  then  proclaimed  Houston  and  Rusk 
as  traitors  for  their  support  of  that  measure.  But  the 
people  condemned  them,  just  as  they  will  condemn  them 
now.  The  conservatism  of  the  land  rose  against  them 
just  as  it  is  rising  now.  They  were  rebuked,  and  the 
country  had  peace  until  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  bill 
came — that  charmer,  which  was  to  bring  peace,  secur- 
ity, and  power  to  the  South.  Scarce  a  ripple  was  seen 
on  the  popular  current  when  it  came.  I  saw  the  storm 
gathering  as  it  passed  and  strove  to  arrest  it.  Would 
that  I  could  have  been  successful!  But  yet  you  cast  me 
off.  I  do  not  taunt  you  with  the  results.  My  last  predic- 
tion has  been  fulfilled.  It  has  broken  up  the  party. 
Those  who  denounced  me  as  a  traitor  for  voting  against 
it  were  the  first  to  deny  the  bargain  they  had  made  to 
break  with  their  Northern  friends  in  reference  to  its 
construction,  when  its  construction  was  as  well  known 
at  the  time  of  its  passage  as  then.  I  proclaimed  my  op- 
position to  it  on  account  of  the  power  it  conferred  on 
the  territories.     And  yet  the  men  who  then  denounced 
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me  now  denounce  their  Northern  friends  for  holding 
them  to  the  bargain.  They  denounced  me  for  voting 
with  the  abolitionists;  but  it  was  forgotten  that  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  South  stood  side  by  side  with  Sew- 
ard, Hale,  Giddings,  and  the  rest,  against  Henry  Clay, 
in  the  battle  for  the  compromise.  I  saw  then  how  ex- 
tremes could  meet.  Their  affiliations  were  so  close  that 
I  was  reminded  of  the  Siamese  twins  3  and  yet  they  were 
never  branded  as  traitors. 

"I  have  appealed  to  the  old  Whigs.  Let  me  now  in- 
voke the  shade  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  ask  Democrats 
whether  the  doctrines  which  in  these  latter  days  are 
called  Southern  Constitutional  Democracy,  were  De- 
mocracy then?  Men  of  1832,  when  flashed  that  eagle 
eye  so  bright,  when  more  proudly  stood  that  form  that 
never  quailed,  as  when  repelling  the  shock  of  disunion? 
Jackson  was  the  embodiment  of  Democracy  then.  He 
came  forth  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  fought  these 
heresies  which  are  now  proclaimed  here  as  Democracy. 
Democrats,  you  remember!  Whigs,  you  remember! 
how  Clay  and  Webster  aided  Jackson  to  put  down  nulli- 
fication and  secession!  Will  you  stand  back  now,  when 
both  are  openly  avowed  by  sectionalists  North  and 
South? 

"I  invoke  the  illustrious  name  of  Jackson  and  bid 
you  not  prove  recreant  to  his  memory.  To  those  who 
plot  the  ruin  of  their  country.  North  or  South,  that  name 
brings  no  pleasant  remembrances  3  but  to  the  national 
men  of  long  service,  to  the  young  men  who  have  been 
reared  to  love  that  name,  I  appeal.  The  same  issue  is 
upon  you  that  was  upon  him.  He  stood  with  the  con- 
stitution at  his  back  and  defied  disunion.     Let  the  peo- 
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pie  say  to  these  abolition  agitators  of  the  North,  and  to 
the  disunion  agitators  of  the  South,  ^You  can  not  dis- 
solve  this  Union,  We  will  put  you  both  down;  but  we 
will  not  let  the  Union  go!^ 

"Now,  mark  me,  I  do  not  call  those  Democrats  who 
are  in  the  ranks  of  this  Southern  Constitutional  party.  I 
do  not  proclaim  their  candidates  to  be  disunionists.  You 
have  their  records  and  present  declarations,  and  can 
judge  for  yourselves.  There  are  good  and  loyal  men  to 
be  found  in  this  party,  and  I  would  not  charge  them 
wrongly. 

"No,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  do  not  say  that  all  these 
Southern  Constitutional  Democrats  are  disunionists  5  but 
I  do  say  that  all  the  Southern  disunionists  are  Southern 
Constitutional  Democrats. 

"I  can  speak  but  little  longer;  but  let  my  last  words 
be  remembered  by  you.  When  I  look  back  and  remem- 
ber the  names  which  are  canonized  as  the  tutelar  saints 
of  liberty,  and  the  warnings  they  have  given  you  against 
disunion,  I  can  not  believe  that  you  will  be  led  astray. 
I  can  not  be  long  among  you.  My  sands  of  life  are  fast 
running  out.  As  the  glass  becomes  exhausted,  if  I  can 
feel  that  I  leave  my  country  prosperous  and  united,  I 
shall  die  content.  To  leave  men  with  w^hom  I  have 
mingled  in  troublous  times,  and  whom  I  have  learned  to 
love  as  brothers — to  leave  the  children  of  those  whom  I 
have  seen  pass  away,  after  lives  of  devotion  to  the  Union 
— to  leave  the  people  who  have  borne  me  up  and  sus- 
tained me — to  leave  my  country,  and  not  feel  that  the 
liberty  and  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  would  still  be 
theirs,  would  be  the  worst  pang  of  death.  I  am  to  leave 
children  among  you  to  share  the  fate  of  your  children. 
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Think  you  I  feel  no  interest  in  the  future  for  their 
sakes?  We  are  passing  away.  They  must  encounter 
the  evils  that  are  to  come.  In  the  far  distant  future, 
the  generations  that  spring  from  our  loins  are  to  ven- 
ture in  the  path  of  glory  and  honor.  If  untrammeled, 
v^ho  can  tell  the  mighty  progress  they  v^ill  make?  If 
cast  adrift — if  the  calamitous  curse  of  disunion  is  in- 
flicted upon  them,  v^ho  can  picture  their  misfortunes 
and  shame?" 

The  public  mind  was  in  such  a  condition  of  agitation 
that  such  counsel  as  Houston  gave  in  this  address  was 
unheeded.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  state 
were  supporters  of  Breckinridge,  and  this  support  car- 
ried with  it  the  determination  not  to  submit  to  Repub- 
lican rule  should  Lincoln  be  elected.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  people  shared  Houston's  views,  and  among  them 
were  many  of  the  most  substantial  men  in  the  state.  The 
time  for  compromise  had  passed.  Both  in  the  North 
and  the  South  the  sectionalists  were  in  a  majority. 

On  October  19,  1860,  three  weeks  before  election 
day,  John  H.  Reagan,  a  congressman  from  Texas,  is- 
sued a  letter  to  the  public  in  which  he  suggested  a  con- 
vention of  the  Southern  states  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  guarantees  from  the  free  states  that 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slaveholding  states  would 
not  be  invaded  in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election.  This 
convention,  he  proposed,  should  submit  to  the  free  states 
"propositions  requiring  a  renewal  of  the  original  guar- 
antees of  the  constitution  in  favor  of  our  rights  in  such 
specific  form  as  to  settle  forever  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  states 
and   the    owners   of   slave   property."      "One   of   the 
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conditions,"  he  wrote,  "should  be  that  we  would  not 
continue  our  political  connection  with  any  state  which 
would  not  repeal  all  its  laws  intended  to  hinder  the  re- 
capture of  fugitive  slaves  j  another  should  be  to  demand 
an  equal  participation  in  the  settlement  and  occupation 
of  the  common  territory,  and  a  safe  guarantee  for  the 
admission  of  future  slave  states  into  the  Union  5  another 
should  be  the  suspension  of  the  agitation  of  the  question 
about  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  forts,  docks,  etc.;  and  another  that  the  interstate 
slave  trade  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  congress.  If 
they  would  agree  to  these,  we  should  remain  in  the 
Union  and  support  and  cherish  it  as  heretofore." 

Reagan  subsequently  defended  this  plan  in  a  speech 
in  congress,  in  which  he  declared,  "If  there  is  a  South- 
ern state,  or  a  Southern  man  even,  who  would  demand, 
as  a  condition  for  remaining  in  the  Union,  anything  be- 
yond the  clearly  specified  guarantees  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  they  are,  I  do  not  know  it.  I  can 
speak  for  my  own  state.  They  have  never  dreamed  of 
asking  more  than  their  constitutional  rights.  They  are, 
however,  unalterably  determined  never  to  submit  to  less 
than  their  constitutional  rights." 

This  proposal  came  to  nothing.  The  Republicans 
denied  the  right  of  secession  and  would  make  no  conces- 
sions. Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas  correctly  described 
the  situation  when  he  declared,  "The  North  will  not 
yield  an  inch.  They  will  not  give  us  what  we  are  en- 
titled to.  They  will  not  agree  to  leave  us  what  we  have. 
The  constitution  as  it  stands  could  not  now  be  ratified 
in  a  single  Northern  state,  with  our  construction  of  it." 

Election  day  came  and  Lincoln  was  elected.     The 
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popular  vote  was  as  follows:  Lincoln,  1,857,610; 
Douglas,  1,365,976;  Breckinridge,  847,953;  Bell, 
590,631.  Lincoln  carried  eighteen  free  states  with  an 
electoral  vote  of  180;  Breckinridge  carried  eleven  slave 
states  with  an  electoral  vote  of  72;  Bell  carried  the 
states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  with  an 
electoral  vote  of  39;  and  Douglas  received  twelve  elec- 
toral votes,  carrying  Missouri  and  New  Jersey.  Breck- 
inridge received  47,548  votes  in  Texas  to  15,463  for 
Bell.  There  were  no  votes  for  Lincoln  nor  Douglas  in 
Texas. 

Lincoln,  it  will  be  seen,  had  fallen  far  short  of  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote.  The  combined  vote  of 
Douglas  and  Breckinridge  was  356,000  in  excess  of  Lin- 
coln's, and  in  addition  to  this  Bell  had  polled  590,000 
votes.  The  sectional  character  of  Lincoln's  victory  was 
emphasized  by  the  circumstance  that  though  a  million 
more  people  had  voted  against  him  than  for  him,  he 
would  have  lost  only  two  states,  California  and  Oregon, 
had  the  combined  vote  of  his  opponents  been  cast  for  a 
single  candidate.  He  did  not  poll  one  hundred  thou- 
sand votes  outside  the  states  which  he  carried.  Lin- 
coln, therefore,  was  elected  by  a  group  of  free  states 
and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  his  vote  was  in  those  states. 
He  was  not  elected  by  the  "people"  of  the  United  States 
as  distinguished  from  the  "states."  In  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  the  Republicans  failed  to  get  control  of 
either  house  of  congress.  There  was  a  majority  of 
eight  against  them  in  the  senate  and  a  majority  of  twen- 
ty-one against  them  in  the  house. 

Instead  of  this  situation  encouraging  the  slavehold- 
ing  states  to  postpone  radical  action,  it  served  to  con- 
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vince  the  advocates  of  secession  that  such  a  move  of- 
fered the  only  means  of  escaping  sectional  domination. 
It  proved  the  sectional  character  of  the  Republican 
party  and  seemed  to  make  sectional  government  at 
Washington  a  certainty.  And  it  was  as  an  alternative 
to  sectional  government  that  secession  had  been  advo- 
cated. Within  a  week  after  election  day,  the  legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina  called  a  convention  to  meet  on 
December  17  to  consider  the  question  of  secession,  and 
on  December  20  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union. 

In  Texas,  immediately  after  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion was  known,  petitions  were  circulated  and  sent  to 
Governor  Houston  requesting  him  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  Houston,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  secession  and 
refused  to  grant  the  request.  He  devised  another  plan 
to  deal  with  the  situation,  which  he  hoped  might  se- 
cure the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  states  inside  the 
Union.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  legislature,  during 
Governor  Runnels^s  administration,  had  adopted  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  governor  to  call  an  election  for 
the  purpose  of  naming  seven  delegates  to  meet  dele- 
gates from  the  other  slaveholding  states  in  convention 
"to  preserve  the  equal  rights  of  such  states  in  the 
Union.''  The  election  had  never  been  called  and  the 
resolution  was  still  the  law.  Houston  now  decided  to 
act  under  this  resolution  and  to  propose  a  Southern  con- 
vention of  the  character  suggested  by  Reagan. 

But  events  moved  too  rapidly  for  him.  Early  in  De- 
cember a  group  of  state  officials  drafted  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention and,  after  some  modification,  this  was  signed  by 
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leading  men  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  It  fixed  Jan- 
uary 8  as  the  date  for  an  election  to  name  delegates  and 
January  28  as  the  date  for  the  holding  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Austin.  Realizing  that  the  convention  w^ould 
be  held  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  Houston  issued  a  proc- 
lamation on  December  17  convening  the  legislature  in 
special  session  on  January  21,  one  w^eek  prior  to  the  date 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  for  a  convention,  however,  went  ahead 
with  their  plans  and  the  election  was  held.  Meantime, 
Houston  issued  a  proclamation  calling  an  election  to 
name  the  seven  delegates  to  a  proposed  Southern  con- 
vention for  the  first  Monday  in  February.  By  the  time 
the  special  session  of  the  legislature  met,  however,  five 
Southern  states  had  formally  seceded  from  the  Union, 
and  a  convention  to  form  a  new  confederacy,  composed 
of  slaveholding  states,  had  been  called  to  meet  at  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  Houston  now  saw  that  secession 
could  not  be  headed  off,  so  he  agreed  to  sign  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  state  convention  which  would  meet 
on  January  28,  provided  its  only  business  would  be  to 
submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  secession.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  people  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  pass  on  everything  the  convention  did.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  he  repeated  his  declaration  that 
the  situation  did  not  justify  secession. 

"The  election  of  the  Black  Republican  candidate  to 
the  Presidency,"  he  said,  "has  involved  the  issue  of  the 
permanency  of  the  government  upon  the  basis  laid  down 
by  the  founders. 

*^The  principles  of  their  party  as  developed  in  the 
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passage  of  laws  in  many  of  the  states,  subversive  of  our 
rights  and  in  continual  aggressions  upon  our  institutions 
have  at  last  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  government 
itself. 

"The  struggle  has  been  long,  and  the  encroachment 
gradual,  and  at  last,  through  our  own  folly  and  dissen- 
sion alone,  has  resulted  in  placing  one  department  of 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  ag- 
gressed upon  us.  The  question  presses  itself  upon  our 
consideration,  whether  'tis  best  to  abandon  the  govern- 
ment, and  acknowledge  that  our  constitution  is  a  fail- 
ure, or  to  maintain  in  the  Union  every  constitutional 
right  guaranteed  to  us. 

^'The  grievances  of  which  we  complain  have  thus  far 
originated  with  the  states  and  not  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. They  have,  disregarding  their  constitutional 
obligations,  interposed  to  obstruct  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  administer  the  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  j  and  though  the  govern- 
ment has  not  in  all  cases  been  successful  in  its  efforts  in 
our  behalf,  yet  there  has  been  no  lack  of  willingness 
on  its  part.  The  prospect,  however,  of  the  government 
going  into  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  disregard  of  the 
constitution  is  its  sole  bond  of  union,  leads  to  the  belief 
that  federal  aggression  is  inevitable  unless  such  means 
are  adopted  as  will  not  only  restrain  the  dominant  party 
within  the  bounds  of  the  constitution,  but  lead  it  to 
abandon  all  designs  of  perverting  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  serve  its  unconstitutional  aims. 

"Were  government  formed  in  an  hour,  and  human 
liberty  the  natural  result  of  evolution,  less  responsibility 
would  attach  to  us  as  we  consider  the  momentous  ques- 
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tion  before  us.  A  long  struggle  amid  bloodshed  and 
privation  secured  the  liberty  which  has  been  our  boast 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  the  noble  concessions  of  great  minds  framed  our 
constitution.  Long  centuries  of  heroic  strife  attest  the 
progress  of  freedom  to  their  culminating  point.  Ere 
the  work  of  centuries  is  undone,  and  freedom,  shorn  of 
her  victorious  garments,  is  started  out  once  again  on 
her  weary  pilgrimage,  hoping  to  find,  after  centuries 
have  passed  away,  another  dwelling  place,  it  is  not  un- 
manly to  pause  and  at  least  endeavor  to  avert  the  ca- 
lamity. 

"The  executive  feels  as  deeply  as  any  of  your  honor- 
able body  the  necessity  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
slaveholding  states  as  will  secure  to  the  fullest  extent 
every  right  they  possess.  Self-preservation,  if  not  a 
manly  love  of  liberty  inspired  by  our  past  history, 
prompts  this  determination.  But  he  can  not  feel  that 
these  dictate  hasty  and  unconcerted  action,  nor  can  he 
reconcile  to  his  mind  the  idea  that  our  safety  demands 
an  immediate  separation  from  the  government  ere  we 
have  stated  our  grievances  or  demanded  redress.  .  .  . 
While  deploring  the  election  of  Messrs.  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin,  the  executive  yet  has  seen  in  it  no  cause  for  the 
immediate  and  separate  secession  of  Texas.'' 

The  governor  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  called 
an  election  to  name  delegates  to  a  Southern  convention, 
and  said  that,  although  a  number  of  the  states  had  se- 
ceded since  he  acted,  he  still  looked  forward  to  the  as- 
sembling of  such  a  convention. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  course  of  Texas,"  continued 
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Houston,  "the  ambition  of  her  people  should  be  that 
she  should  take  no  step  except  after  calm  deliberation. 
A  past  history,  in  which  courage,  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism united  to  found  a  republic  and  a  state,  is  in  our 
keeping.  Let  the  record  of  no  rash  action  blur  its  pages. 
If  after  passing  through  two  revolutions  another  is  upon 
us,  let  the  same  prudence  mark  our  course  as  when  we 
merged  from  an  independent  nation  into  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Holding  ourselves  above  influ- 
ences which  appeal  to  our  passions  and  our  prejudices, 
if  we  must  be  masters  of  our  own  destiny  let  us  act  like 
men  who  feel  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  they 
assume  and  are  ready  to  answer  to  the  civilized  world, 
to  God,  and  to  posterity.  The  time  has  come  when,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  evoke  the  sovereign  will 
for  the  solution  of  this  question  affecting  our  relations 
with  the  federal  government.  The  people,  as  the  source 
of  all  power,  can  alone  declare  the  course  that  Texas 
shall  pursue  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  they 
demand  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  a  legal  means 
by  which  they  shall  express  their  will  as  freemen  at 
the  ballot  box.  They  have  stood  aloof  from  revolu- 
tionary schemes,  and  now  await  the  action  of  your  hon- 
orable body,  that  they  may  in  a  legitimate  manner  speak 
at  the  ballot  box." 

The  legislature  promptly  passed  a  resolution  giving 
legal  status  to  the  forthcoming  state  convention  and  pro- 
viding, in  accordance  with  Houston's  recommendation, 
that  its  acts  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication. The  convention  met  on  January  28  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  draft  an  ordinance  dissolving 
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the  connection  with  the  United  States.  On  January  30 
the  completed  draft  was  presented  to  the  convention. 
It  was  as  follows: 

'^An  Ordinance  to  Dissolve  the^  Union  between  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  other  States^  united  under  the 
compact  styled^  ^The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America? 

"SECTION  1.  Whereas,  the  Federal  Government 
has  failed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  compact 
of  Union  between  these  states  in  giving  protection  either 
to  the  persons  of  our  people  upon  an  exposed  frontier, 
or  to  the  property  of  our  citizens;  and,  whereas,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  is  violative 
of  the  compact  between  the  States  and  the  guaranties 
of  the  Constitution;  and,  whereas,  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  Federal  affairs  make  it  evident  that  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  sought  to  be  made  a  weap- 
on with  which  to  strike  down  the  interests  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  people  of  Texas  and  her  sister  slaveholding 
States,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be,  as  was  intended, 
our  shield  against  outrage  and  aggression,  therefore, 
we,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas,  by  Delegates  in 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain  that  the 
Ordinance  adopted  by  our  Convention  of  Delegates  on 
the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1845,  and  after- 
wards ratified  by  us,  under  which  the  Republic  of  Texas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  other  States,  and  be- 
came a  party  to  the  compact  styled,  ^The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,'  be  and  hereby  is  re- 
pealed and  annulled. 

"That  all  the  powers  which,  by  the  said  compact, 
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yrtrt  delegated  by  Texas  to  the  Federal  Government, 
are  revoked  and  resumed.  That  Texas  is  of  right  ab- 
solved from  all  restraints  and  obligations  incurred  by 
said  compact,  and  is  a  separate  sovereign  state,  and  that 
her  citizens  and  people  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  or  the  government  thereof. 

"Sec.  2.  This  ordinance  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Texas  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  by  the 
qualified  voters,  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  1861 3 
and,  unless  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  shall 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  second  day 
of  March,  A.  D.  1861 3  Provided,  that  in  the  repre- 
sentative district  of  El  Paso  said  election  may  be  held 
on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1861. 

"Done  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  at  Austin,  this  first  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1861.'^ 

The  date  on  w^hich  the  second  section  of  the  ordinance 
made  it  effective — March  2 — was  the  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Texan  declaration  of  independence. 
A  minority  report  proposed  to  eliminate  this  section, 
making  the  ordinance  effective  immediately  without 
submission  to  the  people.  It  was  argued  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  by  such  delay,  as  the  people  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  immediate  secession.  This 
was  rejected,  however,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  to  twenty-nine. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  for  the  final  vote  on 
the  ordinance,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  occasion  one 
of  formal  ceremony.  The  time  was  fixed  as  February 
1,  at  noon.  Governor  Houston  and  the  other  state  offi- 
cials were  invited  to  be  present  and  public  announce- 
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ment  of  the  event  was  made.  An  immense  crowd,  which 
filled  the  galleries  to  standing  room,  gathered  long  be- 
fore the  hour  fixed  for  taking  the  vote.  The  president, 
O.  M.  Roberts,  called  the  convention  to  order  and  there 
was  a  general  stir  of  expectancy.  A  committee  arrived  at 
the  door  and  announced,  "The  governor  of  the  state!'' 
Houston  was  conducted  to  the  platform,  amid  a  storm  of 
applause,  and  President  Roberts  addressed  him,  saying, 
^^The  people  of  Texas,  through  their  delegates  in  con- 
vention assembled,  welcome  the  governor  of  the  state 
into  this  body."  Other  officials  were  conducted  to  the 
platform  in  the  same  way  and  finally  the  order  of  busi- 
ness was  begun.  The  ordinance  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  convention,  the  chairman  put  the  question 
and  the  roll  call  commenced. 

As  the  roll  call  proceeded,  and  vote  after  vote  was 
recorded  in  the  affirmative,  the  spectators  in  the  gallery 
broke  into  applause.  Seventy  delegates  responded  "aye'' 
before  there  was  a  single  negative  vote.  Then  the  name 
of  Thomas  P.  Hughes  of  Williamson  county  was  called. 
"No!"  came  the  response.  The  effect  was  electrical. 
Immediately  there  was  a  demonstration  of  disapproval 
among  the  spectators,  but  order  was  quickly  restored 
and  the  roll  call  proceeded.  The  next  three  votes  were 
in  the  affirmative  and  there  was  applause.  The  secre- 
tary then  called  the  name  of  William  H.  Johnson  of 
Lamar  county.  He  voted  "no,"  and  again  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  disapproval.  Quiet  was  no  sooner 
obtained,  however,  than  the  name  of  Joshua  Johnson 
of  Titus  county  was  called,  and  he,  too,  voted  in  the 
negative.  A  roar  of  disapproval  went  up,  but  the  chair- 
man demanded  order  and  the  next  name  was  called. 
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The  response  was  in  the  affrmative  and  the  crowd  ap- 
plauded. Then  there  were  sixty-four  "ayes"  in  suc- 
cession before  another  negative  vote  was  cast.  The  spec- 
tators applauded  popular  favorites  as  they  announced 
their  votes.  Reagan,  the  brilliant  member  of  congress, 
was  cheered.  There  were  cheers  also  for  Runnels,  the 
former  governor,  whom  Houston  had  defeated  at  the 
previous  election.  And  so  it  went.  Finally  the  secretary 
called  out,  "Shuford! "  This  was  A.  P.  Shuford  of  Wood 
county.  He  voted  in  the  negative  and  there  was  a  flutter 
of  disapproval.  Eight  more  affirmative  votes  came  next, 
and  then  the  secretary  reached  the  name  of  James  W. 
Throckmorton  of  Collin  county.  Throckmorton  arose. 
"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  speaking  in  tones  that  were 
audible  throughout  the  hall,  "in  view  of  the  responsibil- 
ity, in  the  presence  of  God  and  my  country — and  unawed 
by  the  wild  spirit  of  revolution  around  me,  I  vote  ^no\" 
For  the  first  time  the  Unionists  in  the  audience  found 
their  voices,  and  there  was  scattered  cheering.  But  the  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval  were  more  pronounced  and  hisses 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  gallery.  Throckmorton  again 
addressed  the  chair.  "Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "when  the 
rabble  hiss,  well  may  patriots  tremble!"  A  mighty  shout 
went  up  from  the  gallery.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
crowd  was  Unionist  in  sentiment,  but,  small  as  it  was,  it 
spontaneously  responded  to  Throckmorton's  declaration. 
Above  the  hoots  and  jeers  there  was  prolonged  cheering, 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  President  Roberts 
restored  order.  Two  other  delegates,  L.  H.  Williams  and 
George  W.  Wright,  both  of  Lamar  county,  voted  "no" 
before  the  close  of  the  roll  call.  Then  the  result  was 
announced  and  both  the  delegates  and  the  spectators 
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broke  into  cheers.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- four 
delegates,  only  seven  had  voted  against  the  ordinance. 
An  impromptu  procession,  which  included  a  number  of 
ladies,  entered  the  hall,  led  by  George  M.  Flournoy, 
w^ho  carried  a  beautiful  Lone  Star  flag.  A  wild  frenzy 
of  cheering  followed,  and  it  continued  for  several  min- 
utes as  the  flag  was  installed  in  a  place  of  honor  over 
the  platform.  Texas  had  taken  the  first  step  toward 
reassuming  her  independent  station. 

The  news  got  abroad  in  the  town,  and  everywhere 
there  was  wild  enthusiasm.  Only  the  few  who  disap- 
proved the  action  and  who  felt  that  evil  days  were  ahead 
failed  to  join  in  the  rejoicing.  Among  the  latter  were 
the  seven  delegates  who  voted  against  the  ordinance. 
It  had  taken  a  superior  order  of  courage  for  them  to  face 
that  unfriendly  crowd  and  vote  their  convictions,  for 
they  could  not  fail  to  know  that  the  attitude  of  the  crowd 
represented  the  attitude  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  They  were  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  participated  in  a  historic  proceeding 
and  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  part  they 
had  played.  They  believed  the  time  would  come  when 
their  votes  would  be  judged  otherwise  than  they  were 
judged  by  the  crowd  that  jeered  them.  In  order  to 
leave  a  lasting  record  of  the  event,  therefore,  they  de- 
cided to  have  themselves  photographed  in  a  group.  This 
they  did  in  due  course.  The  photograph  is  reproduced 
in  this  volume  (see  page  342),  thus  being  printed  in  a 
book  for  the  first  time,  sixty-six  years  after  the  event 
it  commemorates. 

The  convention  continued  its  labors  three  days  longer. 
A  committee  composed  of  John  Henry  Brown,  George 
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Flournoy,  John  A.  Wilcox,  Malcolm  D.  Graham  and 
A.  P.  Wiley  drafted  a  "declaration  of  causes  which  im- 
pel the  state  of  Texas  to  secede  from  the  federal  Union/' 
and  all  the  delegates,  save  those  opposed  to  secession, 
signed  it.  It  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  voters  to 
ratify  the  ordinance  of  secession  at  the  election  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  The  leaders  of  the  Union  party  present  at 
Austin  also  issued  an  address  to  the  voters,  appealing  to 
them  to  defeat  the  ordinance.  This  address  was  signed 
by  State  Senators  M.  D.  Hart,  L  A.  Paschal,  Emery 
Rains  and  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  Representatives  M.  L. 
Armstrong,  Sam  Bogart,  L.  B.  Camp,  William  A.  El- 
lett,  B.  H.  Epperson,  John  Hancock,  J.  L.  Haynes,  J. 
E.  Henry,  T.  H.  Mundine,  A.  B.  Norton,  J.  M.  Owens, 
Sam  J.  Redgate,  Robert  H.  Taylor  and  G.  W.  Whit- 
more,  and  by  the  following  delegates  to  the  convention: 
J.  F.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Johnson,  J.  D.  Rains,  A.  P.  Shu- 
ford,  L.  H.  Williams  and  G.  W.  Wright. 

The  following  delegates  to  the  convention  of  South- 
ern states  at  Birmingham  were  named:  Louis  T.  Wig- 
fall,  John  H.  Reagan,  John  Hemphill,  T.  N.  Waul, 
John  Gregg,  W.  S.  Oldham  and  William  B.  Ochiltree. 

A  committee  of  public  safety  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, with  John  C.  Robertson  as  chairman,  was  elected, 
and  to  this  body  was  delegated  the  task  of  freeing  Texas 
from  the  twenty-eight  hundred  United  States  soldiers 
stationed  at  frontier  posts  in  Texas  and  of  taking  posses- 
sion, in  the  name  of  the  state,  of  all  ammunition,  stores 
and  other  United  States  property  within  the  borders  of 
the  state.  The  committee  was  given  the  oversight  of 
all  arrangements  to  complete  the  act  of  secession  by 
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March  2,  when  the  convention  would  meet  again  and 
proclaim  the  result  of  the  election.  There  was  not  the 
least  doubt  as  to  what  that  result  would  be. 

Immediately  after  the  convention  adjourned  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  appointed  three  sets  of  commis- 
sioners to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  military  posts  at 
San  Antonio,  on  the  northwestern  frontier  and  along 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  also  appointed  a  commissioner  to 
procure  funds  for  the  committee  and  a  commissioner  to 
procure  arms  in  Louisiana.  The  committee  called  upon 
Governor  Houston  and  laid  all  their  plans  before  him. 
He  agreed  to  their  necessity  in  the  circumstances  and 
assured  the  members  of  the  committee  that  the  state  au- 
thorities would  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  them.  A 
commission,  composed  of  T.  J.  Devine,  P.  N.  Luckett, 
S.  A.  Maverick  and  James  H.  Rogers,  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  Gen.  D.  E.  Twiggs,  commanding  the  de- 
partment of  Texas,  with  regard  to  the  surrender  of  all 
stores,  arms,  ammunition  and  other  property  under  his 
charge.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  agree 
to  a  postponement  of  the  surrender  until  after  March  2, 
provided  General  Twiggs  specifically  agreed  to  this. 
Meantime,  Ben  McCulloch  was  appointed  military  of- 
ficer under  the  direct  orders  of  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety. 

A  conference  with  General  Twiggs  yielded  no  satis- 
factory results,  and  on  the  night  of  February  16  a  com- 
pany of  Texan  volunteers  entered  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio and  occupied  positions  commanding  the  army  post 
there.  General  Twiggs  then  capitulated  and  as  a  re- 
sult all  the  military  posts  in  Texas  were  surrendered 
without  bloodshed.     During  the  latter  part  of  February 
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the  Texans  took  formal  possession  of  those  posts,  and 
wherever  the  American  flag  was  hauled  down  the  Lone 
Star  flag  of  Texas  was  hoisted  in  its  place.  There  was 
great  enthusiasm  over  these  ceremonies  and  a  movement 
was  started  to  organize  Lone  Star  associations  through- 
out the  state  advocating  the  reestablishment  of  the  re- 
public. This  move  was  in  opposition  to  joining  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  It  is  said  that  during  this  period 
many  men  called  upon  Governor  Houston  and  placed 
themselves  at  his  disposal  should  he  decide  to  establish 
the  republic  by  force  of  arms.  Houston's  policy 
throughout,  however,  was  to  permit  the  people  to  do 
whatever  a  majority  of  them  decided.  He  let  it  be 
known  that  he  had  not  changed  his  mind  about  seces- 
sion and  that  he  was  opposed  to  joining  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  but  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  people. 

The  election  was  held  on  February  23  with  the  re- 
sult that  46,129  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  secession 
and  14,697  against  it.  The  convention  reconvened  on 
March  2,  canvassed  the  returns  and  proclaimed  the  re- 
sult. On  March  5  the  vote  was  taken  on  an  ordinance 
providing  for  immediate  union  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy and  it  was  adopted  by  one  hundred  and  nine  to 
two.  The  convention  then  formulated  the  oath  for 
state  officials,  providing  that  the  phrase,  "the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,''  be  substituted  for  "the  United 
States  of  America,"  and  requiring  that  all  existing  state 
officials  should  take  the  oath  immediately.  Wherever 
an  official  refused  to  take  the  oath  his  office  was  to  be 
declared  vacant. 

This  last  provision  brought  Governor  Houston  face 
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to  face  with  the  problem  of  his  future  course.  His  pol- 
icy so  far  had  been  to  permit  the  people  to  do  whatever 
a  majority  decided.  But  the  requirement  that  state 
officials  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federacy placed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  acting  him- 
self. He  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  however,  and 
promptly  refused  to  take  the  oath.  He  held  that  he  had 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and,  while  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  his  state 
from  seceding  from  the  Union,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  violate  the  oath  he  had  already  taken.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  information  that  such  was  Houston's  atti- 
tude, the  convention  declared  his  office  vacant  and  that 
the  executive  powers  devolved  upon  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Houston  continued  to  occupy  the  executive 
office  for  two  days  after  this  action  was  taken,  but  on 
the  third  day  Lieutenant-Governor  Clark  reached  the 
capitol  before  him  and  took  possession  of  the  office. 
Houston  made  no  resistance.  He  contented  himself 
with  sending  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  which 
had  reconvened,  protesting  against  the  manner  of  his 
removal.  This  was  his  last  act  as  governor.  Some  time 
later  he  went  quietly  to  his  home  at  Huntsville,  where 
he  remained  in  retirement  until  his  death. 

For  a  time  there  was  talk  of  the  federal  government 
placing  troops  at  Governor  Houston's  disposal  to  sus- 
tain him  in  office,  but  he  declined  such  assistance  when 
he  heard  of  the  proposal.  On  March  29,  1861,  he  sent 
the  following  communication  to  Colonel  Wait  of  the 
United  States  army,  who  was  still  at  San  Antonio: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  intelligence  that  you  have 
received,   or  will   soon   receive,   orders   to  concentrate 
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United  States  troops  under  your  command  at  Indianola, 
in  this  state,  to  sustain  me  in  the  exercise  of  my  official 
functions.  Allow  me  most  respectfully  to  decline  any 
such  assistance  from  the  United  States  government,  and 
most  earnestly  to  protest  against  the  concentration  of 
troops  or  fortifications  in  Texas,  and  request  that  you 
remove  all  such  troops  out  of  this  state  at  the  earliest 
day  practicable,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  all  means  take  no 
action  toward  a  hostile  movement  till  further  ordered 
by  the  government  at  Washington  City,  or  particularly 
of  Texas.^' 

Although  Houston  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Confederacy,  he  consented  for  his  eldest 
son  to  enter  the  Confederate  army.  Many  of  those  who 
opposed  secession,  including  Throckmorton,  also  joined 
the  Southern  army  and  fought  throughout  the  war. 

Houston  died  at  his  home  at  Huntsville  on  July  26, 
1863,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Three  months  later  the 
Texas  house  of  representatives  adopted  appropriate  reso- 
lutions declaring  that  "his  public  services  through  a 
long  and  eventful  life,  his  unblemished  patriotism,  his 
great  private  and  moral  worth,  and  his  untiring,  de- 
voted and  zealous  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  state 
of  Texas  command  our  highest  admiration,  and  should 
be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  the  people  of  this 
state." 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

TEXAS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

During  the  period  between  the  submission  of  the 
secession  ordinance  to  the  people  of  Texas  for  approval 
and  the  date  on  which  the  ordinance  went  into  effect, 
a  group  of  seceded  states,  in  convention  at  Birminghamj 
Ala.,  organized  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  A 
constitution  was  drafted  and  on  February  9  Jefferson 
Davis  of  Mississippi  was  elected  president  of  the  new 
federal  republic  thus  brought  into  being.  Texas  was 
received  as  a  state  of  the  Confederacy  immediately  after 
the  final  adjournment  of  the  secession  convention  and 
members  of  the  first  congress  and  two  senators  were 
elected  from  Texas.  Louis  T.  Wigfall  and  William 
S.  Oldham  were  the  senators  named  and  President  Da- 
vis appointed  John  H.  Reagan  as  a  member  of  his  cabi- 
net, assigning  him  to  the  portfolio  of  postmaster  gen- 
eral. Thus  was  the  plan  of  "peaceful  secession''  carried 
out  and  thus  did  Texas  take  her  place  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

But  the  secession  of  the  Southern  states  was  not  to 
remain  peaceful  very  long.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  and  he  and 
his  cabinet  took  the  position  that  the  states  had  no  power 
to  sever  their  connection  with  the  Union  in  this  fashion 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  government 
over  them  would  be  maintained.  The  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  decided  that  all  United 
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States  troops  must  leave  Confederate  territory.  It  was 
this  situation  which  brought  about  the  fatal  clash  which 
ushered  in  the  war  between  the  two  sections.  There  was 
some  talk  at  first  of  attempting  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences between  the  South  and  the  Federal  government, 
but  this  was  without  result.  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  occupied  by  United  States 
troops  and  a  formal  demand  for  its  surrender  was  made 
by  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  demand  was  re- 
fused and  on  April  12,  1861,  Confederate  forces  fired 
on  the  fort.  Two  days  later  Fort  Sumter  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Confederacy,  and  the  next  day,  April 
15,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  to 
"preserve  the  Union^^  by  force  of  arms.  The  war 
was  on! 

The  struggle  thus  commenced  lasted  four  years  and 
resulted  in  the  defeat  and  total  prostration  of  the  South- 
ern states.  During  its  progress  slavery  was  abolished  by 
presidential  proclamation  as  a  "war  measure"  and  after 
its  close  the  federal  constitution  was  amended,  forever 
prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  states  and  giving  the  for- 
mer slaves  the  status  of  citizens.  The  Southern  states 
lost  all  for  which  they  contended  and  the  economic  sys- 
tem upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  South  rested  was 
totally  destroyed.  The  wealth  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
North  were  too  much  to  overcome.  Before  the  strug- 
gle ended  the  Northern  states  had  put  more  than  two 
million  men  into  the  field,  whereas  the  Southern  states, 
by  drawing  upon  their  population  to  the  utmost,  were 
not  able  to  muster  as  many  as  a  million.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  terrible  conflicts  in  history,  especially  in  view 
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of  the  fact  that  it  was  fought  by  men  of  the  same  blood 
and  of  the  same  country.  The  whole  world  stood  aghast 
at  the  spectacle. 

Today,  only  a  little  more  than  a  half-century  after  its 
close,  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  participated  in 
that  conflict  are  a  united  people  and  constitute  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world.  The  nation's  wounds  have 
long  since  healed  and  the  scars  which  they  have  left  now 
serve  to  knit  the  American  people  more  closely  together 
than  ever.  And  the  heroic  struggle  which  the  men  of 
the  South  made  to  defend  their  right  to  govern  them- 
selves and  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  government  of  one 
section  of  the  country  by  another  is  as  much  a  heritage 
of  the  whole  American  people  as  the  struggle  of  the 
men  of  the  North  to  preserve  the  Union.  The  lesson 
of  the  South's  resistance  has  been  learned  by  the  whole 
nation  and  the  blood  poured  out  for  the  "lost  cause" 
was  not  shed  in  vain.  For  it  was  not  nationalism  in  gov- 
ernment that  the  South  resisted.  It  was  sectionalism. 
Whether  the  danger  of  sectional  rule  was  as  great  as  the 
men  of  the  South  believed  it  to  be  is  a  question  which 
may  be  left  open.  In  any  event  it  was  believed  to  be 
great  enough  to  warrant  resistance  to  the  point  of  pros- 
tration. And  today  it  is  an  integral  part  of  American 
tradition  that  sectional  tyranny,  no  matter  by  which 
section  it  may  be  threatened,  should  be  resisted  with 
like  courage  and  that  the  right  of  self-government 
should  be  maintained  with  like  devotion.  That  is  the 
contribution  which  the  Southern  men  who  died  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  war  made  to  American  ideals.  That 
is  the  gift  of  the  South  to  the  nation. 

Texas  played  a  part  in  the  war  of  which  this  and  all 
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future  generations  of  Texans  may  be  justly  proud.  Its 
people  gave  their  full  measure  of  courage  and  devotion 
to  the  cause.  The  commonwealth  which,  in  the  short 
space  of  forty  years,  had  developed  from  a  little  group 
of  three  hundred  families  in  the  midst  of  a  complete 
wilderness,  sent  more  than  seventy  thousand  men  to  the 
defense  of  the  bonnie  blue  banner  of  the  Confederacy. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  officers  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Confederate  army  were  from 
Texas.  Among  these  was  one  full  general,  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  at  Shiloh  in  April,  1862j  one 
lieutenant-general,  John  B.  Hood 3  three  major-gen- 
erals, Samuel  B.  Maxey,  John  A.  Wharton  and  Tom 
Green,  the  latter  killed  at  Blair's  Landing  in  April, 
18643  thirty-two  brigadier-generals  and  ninety-seven 
colonels.  Of  the  thirty-eight  generals  of  the  above 
grades,  thirty-three  were  promoted  during  their  service 
from  lower  rank.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a  tribute  to  the 
mass  of  the  soldiers  from  Texas,  for  it  was  the  exploits 
of  the  men  which  won  promotion  for  the  officers  who 
led  them.  Besides  this,  Texas  contributed  an  enormous 
quota  of  military  supplies  and  provisions  for  the  armies 
of  the  South.  The  state  government  spent  more  than 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars  at  home  for  military 
purposes  and  paid  more  than  thirty-seven  million  dol- 
lars of  taxes,  in  Confederate  notes,  to  the  Confederate 
government.  The  whole  population  was  put  on  a  war 
basis  throughout  the  conflict  and  all  of  the  state's  re- 
sources were  unreservedly  drawn  upon  to  the  limit  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  South. 

News  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  was  received  at 
Austin  on  April  17,  1861,  and  immediately  Governor 
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Clark  took  steps  to  prppare  for  the  war.  He  provided 
for  the  organization,  equipment  and  instruction  of  vol- 
unteer companies  in  every  county  in  the  state.  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  R.  Baylor  took  possession  of  the  army  posts 
v/est  of  San  Antonio,  occupying  the  Rio  Grande  into 
New  Mexico.  Col,  William  C.  Young  raised  a  cav- 
alry regiment  and  captured  Forts  Arbuckle,  Washita 
and  Cobb,  in  the  Indian  territory  beyond  Red  river,  and 
compelled  the  Federals  to  retire  into  Kansas.  A  clash 
occurred  between  Texas  forces  and  the  Federals  con- 
centrated on  the  coast  from  the  various  posts,  before 
the  state  was  completely  free  of  United  States  troops, 
but  finally  the  embarkation  of  the  latter  was  accom- 
plished. 

Governor  Clark  required  all  the  ammunition  car- 
ried in  stock  by  merchants  to  be  turned  over  to  the  state, 
but  the  amount  was  not  very  great.  Officers  in  each 
county  were  directed  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  arms 
in  the  possession  of  private  individuals,  with  the  result 
that  forty  thousand  guns  of  every  description  were  re- 
ported. Thirty-two  brigadier-generals  were  appointed 
to  organize  the  militia,  one  for  each  militia  district.  In 
short  everything  possible  was  done  to  put  the  state  in 
a  condition  of  defense. 

Within  a  week  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the  Con- 
federate government  made  requisition  on  Texas  for 
eight  thousand  infantry  and  these  were  promptly  fur- 
nished. In  July  Texas  was  called  upon  for  twenty  com- 
panies for  service  in  Virginia,  the  enlistment  to  be  for 
the  period  of  the  war,  and  thirty-two  companies  re- 
sponded. They  later  became  famous  as  Hood's  Texas 
Brigade.     In  his  message  to  the  legislature  on  Novem- 
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ber  1,  1861,  Governor  Clark  reported  that  "twenty 
thousand  Texans  are  now  battling  for  the  rights  of  our 
new-born  government." 

The  regular  state  election  was  held  in  Texas  in  Au- 
gust, 1861,  while  the  war  fever  was  at  its  height.  Fran- 
cis R.  Lubbock  was  elected  governor  on  a  platform  de- 
claring for  unstinted  support  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Lubbock  carried  out  his  cam- 
paign pledge  in  this  respect  with  a  zeal  that  earned  the 
undying  gratitude  of  the  much-harassed  and  perplexed 
Confederate  officials.  Before  his  inauguration  as  gov- 
ernor, Lubbock  made  a  special  journey  to  the  seat  of 
the  Confederate  government  at  Richmond,  Va.,  to  con- 
fer with  President  Davis  and  his  cabinet  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Texas  could  best  serve  the  cause  of  the 
South.  Lubbock  realized  that  success  depended  upon 
quick  and  decisive  action,  for  delay  would  mean  that 
the  superiority  of  numbers  in  the  North  would  be  felt 
in  the  contest.  Upon  taking  up  the  reins  of  the  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  he  urged  upon  every  able-bodied 
man  to  enlist.  It  was  now  clear  that  the  struggle  was 
to  be  of  greater  proportions  than  anybody  had  dreamed, 
and  Lubbock  did  all  in  his  power  to  place  the  whole 
strength  of  Texas  behind  the  Confederacy.  Compared 
with  other  Southern  states  Texas  was  safe  against  in- 
vasion by  the  Federal  forces,  and  the  battles  fought  in 
other  states  were  keeping  Union  soldiers  from  Texan 
soil.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  in  Lubbock's  opinion, 
that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  state  should  join  the 
armies  of  the  South.  He  succeeded  in  this  effort  to  such 
an  extent  that  within  fifteen  months  more  than  68,000 
Texans  were  under  arms. 
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^Trom  the  most  accurate  data,"  he  said  in  his  mes- 
sage to  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  on  February  5, 
1863,  "Texas  has  furnished  to  the  Confederate  mili- 
tary service  thirty-three  regiments,  thirteen  battalions, 
two  squadrons,  six  detached  companies,  and  one  legion 
of  twelve  companies  of  cavalry  j  nineteen  regiments, 
two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  one  regiment  and  twelve 
light  batteries  of  artillery- — thirty  regiments  of  which 
(twenty-one  cavalry  and  nine  infantry)  have  been  or- 
ganized since  the  requisition  of  February  3,  1862,  for 
fifteen  regiments,  being  the  quota  required  of  Texas 
to  make  her  quota  equal  to  the  quota  of  other  states, 
making  62,000  men,  which  with  the  state  troops  in 
actual  service,  viz.,  6,500  men,  form  an  aggregate  of 
68,500  Texans  in  military  service,  constituting  an  ex- 
cess of  4,773  more  than  her  highest  popular  vote,  which 
was  63,727.  From  the  best  information  within  reach 
of  this  department,  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of 
the  men  now  remaining  in  the  state  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  it  is  thought  that  the  number 
will  not  exceed  27,000." 

In  spite  of  all  this  there  were  calls  for  more  men 
from  Texas,  and  in  November,  1863,  Governor  Lub- 
bock suggested  to  the  legislature  that  no  exemptions 
from  the  operation  of  the  draft  law,  which  had  been 
previously  put  into  effect,  should  be  permitted.  He 
said  that  every  male  person,  from  sixteen  years  old  and 
upwards,  not  totally  unfit,  should  be  declared  to  be  in 
the  military  service  of  the  state  and  no  exemptions 
should  be  allowed,  except  those  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  fur- 
nish a  substitute.    "I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion,"  he  de- 
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clared,  "that  exemptions  and  the  right  to  furnish  sub- 
stitutes are  working  great  injury  to  the  country,  and 
should  be  abolished,  both  by  the  state  and  Confederate 
government." 

It  was  thus  that  Texas  strained  every  nerve  to  give 
the  Confederate  government  all  support  possible  j  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  Texas  had  a  vast  frontier  to  protect 
against  the  Indians.  Under  the  Confederate  constitu- 
tion the  protection  of  the  frontier  was  the  duty  of  the 
Confederate  government,  just  as  it  had  been  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  government  under  the  Union.  But  Gover- 
nor Lubbock  recognized  that  the  central  government 
had  more  than  it  could  do  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
war,  and  he  excused  it  from  supplying  troops.  It  was 
expected  that  the  Confederate  government  would  defray 
the  expense  of  such  frontier  protection,  however,  but 
this  expectation,  of  course,  was  never  fulfilled. 

Brig.-Gen.  P.  O.  Hebert  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  department  of  Texas  by  the  Confederate 
government,  and  some  of  his  measures  caused  much  re- 
sentment among  the  people.  By  an  order  issued  on  May 
30,  1862,  he  put  the  state  under  martial  law,  practically 
usurping  the  powers  of  the  state  government.  He  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  provost  marshals,  whose  powers 
were  almost  unlimited  and  who  were  responsible  only 
to  him,  and  the  acts  of  some  of  these  petty  officers  ex- 
asperated the  people.  In  November,  1862,  General 
Hebert  issued  another  order  which  increased  this  dis- 
content. It  prohibited  the  exportation  of  cotton,  except 
by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  government.  Texas 
ports  were  blockaded  by  the  United  States  navy  from 
July,  1861,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  Mexico  was 
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the  only  outlet  for  Texas  cotton.  The  new  order  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  the  people  of  the  state  with 
respect  to  sale  of  their  cotton  and  it  was  very  widely 
resented.  On  November  29,  1862,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  Bank- 
head  Magruder  succeeded  General  Hebert,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  change  would  improve  conditions.  But 
within  a  few  months  General  Magruder  issued  a  new 
order,  imposing  additional  restrictions  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  cotton  across  the  Rio  Grande.  The  outcry 
against  this  order  became  so  great  that  in  April,  1863, 
all  cotton  orders  were  revoked  and  for  a  short  time 
planters  were  permitted  to  export  cotton  without  re- 
striction. New  restrictions,  however,  were  soon  placed 
upon  the  cotton  trade,  but  they  were  not  so  severe  as 
those  which  Hebert  and  Magruder  had  previously  put 
into  effect. 

The  war  and  the  blockade  brought  about  an  economic 
revolution  in  Texas,  for  both  the  exportation  and  im- 
portation of  goods  stopped  altogether,  except  for  the 
limited  trading  that  could  be  done  through  Mexico  and 
by  "blockade  runners."  The  absence  of  most  of  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  army  threw  the  whole  burden 
of  providing  the  necessities  of  life  upon  the  women,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  slaves,  produced  both  food 
and  clothing  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
products.  "By  the  first  of  1862,''  says  O.  M.  Roberts, 
"the  people  in  most  parts  of  the  state  set  about  pro- 
viding themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  a  person  traveling  past 
houses  on  the  road  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  of  the  looms  at  which  the  women  were  at 
work  to  supply  clothing  for  their  families  and  for  their 
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husbands  and  sons  in  the  army.  Thus  while  the  men 
were  struggling  valiantly  with  all  their  martial  efforts 
in  camp  and  in  battle,  the  work  of  the  women  was  no 
less  heroic  and  patriotic  in  their  homes.  Nor  was  that 
kind  of  employment  allj  for  many  a  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  soldier  went  out  on  the  farm  and  bravely  did  the 
work  with  plow  and  hoe  to  make  provisions  for  herself 
and  little  children.  Shops  were  extensively  established 
to  manufacture  domestic  implements.  Wheat  and  other 
cereals  were  produced,  where  practicable,  in  large  quan- 
tities 5  hogs  and  cattle  were  raised  more  generally  j  and 
before  the  passage  over  the  Mississippi  was  closed  by 
the  Federal  gunboats,  droves  of  beef  cattle  and  numer- 
ous wagonloads  of  bacon  and  flour  were  almost  con- 
stantly passing  across  the  river  from  Texas  to  feed  the 
soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army. 

"An  almost  universally  humane  feeling  inspired 
people  of  wealth  as  well  as  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  help  the  indigent  families  of  soldiers  in  the 
field  and  the  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  and 
sons  by  sickness  or  in  battle.  There  were  numerous 
slaveholders  who  had  only  a  few  slaves,  such  as  had 
been  raised  by  themselves  or  by  their  parents  as  part 
of  the  family,  and  so  regarded  themselves.  In  the 
absence  of  the  husband  in  the  service,  the  wife  .  .  . 
assumed  the  management  of  the  farm  and  the  control 
of  the  negroes  on  it.  It  was  a  subject  of  general  remark 
that  the  negroes  were  more  docile  and  manageable  dur- 
ing the  war  than  at  any  other  period,  and  for  this  they 
deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  owners  in  the 
army.   .   .   . 

"At  most  of  the  towns  there  were  posts  established 
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by  officers  for  the  collection  of  the  tithes  of  farm  prod- 
ucts under  an  act  of  congress  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
and  wagons  were  used  continually  for  their  transpor- 
tation to  different  places  where  the  soldiers  were  in 
service.  In  addition,  wagons  under  private  control  were 
constantly  running  from  Texas  to  Arkansas  and  to 
Louisiana  loaded  with  clothing,  hats  and  shoes,  con- 
tributed by  families  for  their  relatives  in  the  army  in 
those  states.  Indeed,  by  this  patriotic  method  the 
greater  part  of  the  Texas  troops  in  those  states  were 
supplied  with  clothing  of  all  kinds. 

"Salt  being  a  prime  necessity  for  family  use,  salt 
works  were  established  in  eastern  Texas  in  Cherokee 
and  Smith  counties,  and  at  Grand  Saline  in  Van  Zandt 
county.  ...  In  the  west,  salt  was  furnished  from  the 
salt  lakes.  Iron  works  were  established  for  making 
plows  and  cooking  vessels  near  Jefferson,  Rusk  and 
Austin.  .  .  .  At  jug  factories  in  Rusk  and  Henderson 
counties  were  made  rude  earthenware  dishes,  plates  and 
cups.  ...  At  other  shops  wagons  were  made  and 
repaired,  and  in  small  domestic  factories  chairs,  tables 
and  other  furniture  were  made.  Shoe  shops  and  tailor 
shops  were  kept  busy  all  over  the  country.  Substitutes 
for  sugar  and  coffee  were  partially  adopted,  but  without 
much  success.  ... 

"The  penitentiary  at  Huntsville,  under  the  control 
of  the  state  government,  was  busied  in  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  and  made  each  year  over  a 
million  and  a  half  yards  of  cloth,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  government,  was  distributed  first  to 
supply  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  second  to  the  soldiers' 
families  and  their  actual  consumers." 
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The  factory  at  the  Huntsville  penitentiary  was  not 
the  only  activity  of  the  state  government  in  the  matter 
of  manufacturing.  A  military  board,  composed  of  the 
governor,  comptroller  and  treasurer,  took  charge  of  a 
good  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  state  and  established 
a  gun  and  a  cap  factory  at  Austin.  It  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  other  factories  by  private  individuals 
and  was  generally  active  in  maintaining  the  economic 
organization  of  the  state.  One  of  its  memorable 
achievements  was  the  importation  of  forty  thousand 
pairs  of  cotton  and  wool  cards  from  Europe,  which  it 
distributed  to  families  throughout  Texas  to  be  used  in 
the  home  jianufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth.  It 
purchased  cotton  from  the  farmers,  through  its  agents, 
and  exported  it  to  Mexico,  using  the  proceeds  to  buy 
arms,  munitions  and  machinery.  The  total  amounts 
received  and  disbursed  by  this  board  have  been  estimated 
at  two  million  dollars. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  there  was  much  desti- 
tution and  privation  among  the  families  of  the  soldiers, 
and  relief  of  these  soon  became  a  problem.  At  first 
the  counties  afforded  relief,  but  the  burden  became  too 
great  for  local  resources  and  in  1863  the  legislature, 
in  response  to  a  recommendation  by  Governor  Lubbock, 
appropriated  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  state 
relief  of  the  dependants  of  soldiers.  The  practice  thus 
started  was  kept  up  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
Near  the  end  of  1 864  the  number  of  dependants  assisted 
by  the  state,  including  women  and  children,  was  about 
seventy- four  thousand. 

As  has  been  indicated,  Texas  was  well-nigh  free 
from  military  operations  by  the  enemy  throughout  the 
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period  of  the  war.  The  state  proved  to  be  impregnable 
against  invasion  and  the  attempts  made  by  the  Federals 
failed.  These  attempts  w^ere  directed  at  four  points — 
at  Galveston,  at  Sabine  Pass,  at  Brownsville  and  by  way 
of  Red  River — but  in  each  case  no  important  progress 
was  made.  On  October  4,  1862,  the  Federals  who 
had  been  maintaining  the  blockade  of  the  gulf  coast 
made  an  attack  on  Galveston.  The  Confederate  troops 
on  the  island  were  not  strong  enough  to  put  up  a  de- 
fense, so  they  withdrew,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  main- 
land. The  town  of  Galveston  thus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federals,  but  it  was  not  to  remain  in  their  pos- 
session long.  When  General  Magruder  assumed  com- 
mand of  Texas  two  months  later,  one  of  the  first  things 
he  determined  upon  was  the  recapture  of  Galveston. 
Preparations  were  secretly  made  for  an  expedition 
against  the  island.  Two  steamboats,  the  Neptune  and 
Bayou  City^  on  Buffalo  bayou,  were  converted  into 
"cottonclads''  by  erecting  breastworks  of  cotton  bales 
around  their  decks,  and  these  were  manned  by  Sibley's 
brigade,  a  body  of  tried  troops,  under  command  of  Gen. 
H.  H.  Sibley,  which  had  just  returned  from  a  cam- 
paign in  New  Mexico.  Two  other  vessels,  the  Lucy 
Gwinn  and  the  John  F.  Carry  were  put  into  service  as 
tenders.  On  December  29,  1862,  General  Magruder 
arrived  at  Virginia  Point  to  direct  the  expedition  in 
person.  The  plan  of  attack  was  for  Magruder  and  a 
body  of  land  forces  to  enter  the  town  of  Galveston  from 
the  mainland,  while  the  boats  under  command  of  Sibley 
engaged  the  Federal  vessels  by  sea.  There  were  four 
Federal  vessels  in  the  harbor,  the  steamer  Harriet  Lane^ 
which  was  at  the  wharf  ^  the  brig  West  field  y  the  gun- 
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boat  Owasseey  and  the  transport  Clifton,  On  the  night 
of  December  3 1  the  movement  was  begun.  Magruder 
and  the  land  forces  proceeded  from  Virginia  Point  to 
the  island  and  took  a  position  in  the  town,  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  early  morning  attack  next  day.  Before 
daybreak  on  New  Yearns  day,  1863,  Magruder  opened 
fire  on  the  Federals  and  drove  them  to  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  the  island.  The  cottonclads,  in  the 
meantime,  arrived  in  the  harbor  and  attacked  the  Har- 
riet Lane,  The  Confederate  boat  Neptune  was  sunk  in 
shallow  water,  but  the  Bayou  City  approached  the 
Harriet  Lane  so  close  that  she  became  entangled  in  the 
latter^s  rigging.  The  Confederates  leaped  on  board  the 
Federal  vessel  and  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued. 
After  a  stubborn  resistance,  during  which  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Harriet  Lane  were  killed,  the  Federals 
surrendered.  The  West  fields  in  attempting  to  leave  the 
harbor,  ran  aground  and,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  a  train  was 
laid  to  blow  up  the  vessel  and  the  crew  abandoned  her. 
There  was  some  delay  in  the  explosion  and  fifteen  Fed- 
erals were  sent  back  on  board  to  investigate  and  remedy 
the  defect.  They  had  no  sooner  reached  the  West  field 
than  the  explosion  occurred,  and  all  of  the  party  were 
killed.  The  Federals  on  the  island  surrendered  to  Ma- 
gruder and  the  Owassee  and  the  Clifton  escaped  from 
the  harbor  and  joined  the  fleet  outside.  Thus  Galves- 
ton was  recaptured  in  brilliant  fashion.  Col.  Tom 
Green,  Colonel  Steele,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry,  Col. 
William  P.  Hardeman  and  Col.  H.  M.  Elmore  dis- 
tinguished   themselves    in    this    expedition.      General 
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Magruder  and  all  who  took  part  in  the  exploit  were 
specially  thanked  by  President  Davis  for  restoring  Gal- 
veston to  the  Confederacy. 

In  September,  1863,  the  Federals  made  the  second 
attempt  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Texas.  An  expedition 
was  organized  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  in  possession 
of  the  Federals,  and  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  was 
sent  by  sea  to  enter  Texas  by  way  of  Sabine  Pass.  The 
plan  was  then  to  advance  on  Beaumont  and  Houston 
and,  with  those  two  places  in  Federal  hands,  Galveston 
would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sabine  Pass  was 
guarded  by  a  little  garrison  of  forty-seven  men,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Dick  Dowling,  and  it  seemed  an 
easy  matter  to  overcome  this  small  force  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  campaign.  Accordingly,  on  September 
6,  1863,  three  or  four  of  the  Federal  vessels  entered 
the  harbor  and  commenced  bombarding  the  fort  which 
was  manned  by  Dowling's  little  garrison.  Dowling 
waited  until  the  Federal  vessels  came  within  good  range 
and  then  opened  fire  on  them.  In  a  few  minutes  two 
of  the  Federal  boats,  the  Sachem  and  the  CliftoUy  were 
disabled,  and  the  others  left  the  harbor  quickly  to  escape 
a  similar  fate.  The  two  disabled  boats,  their  crews,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  all  their 
armaments  were  captured.  The  rest  of  the  Federal 
fleet  sailed  back  to  New  Orleans  without  making  further 
attempt  to  effect  a  landing.  Dick  Dowling's  defense  of 
Sabine  Pass  was  one  of  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war, 
not  only  because  of  its  entire  success  against  such  over- 
whelming odds,  but  because  it  undoubtedly  saved  Texas 
from  a  formidable  invasion  which  might  have  made 
the  state  the  scene  of  an  extended  campaign. 
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The  third  attempt  to  invade  Texas  was  more  success- 
ful, but  it  caused  no  inconvenience  to  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  state.  Indeed,  its  purpose  was  not  primarily 
to  subjugate  Texas.  The  French  had  just  seized  Mexico 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States,  under  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  was  opposed  to  French  plans  in  connection 
with  that  seizure,  it  was  feared  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment that  France  might  join  forces  with  the  Confed- 
eracy and  thus  complicate  the  war.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  direct  assistance  from  the  French  through  Mexico, 
the  Federals  decided  to  occupy  the  Texas  coast  near  the 
Mexican  border.  In  November  5,  1863,  therefore,  an 
army  of  six  thousand  Federals,  under  General  Banks, 
took  possession  of  Brownsville,  the  small  force  of  Con- 
federates there  retiring  without  resistance.  During  the 
next  two  months  Banks  extended  his  operations  by  occu- 
pying Corpus  Christi,  Aransas  Pass,  Mustang  island, 
Pass  Cavallo,  St.  Joseph's  island,  Indianola  and  Lavaca. 
After  the  French  scare  passed  off,  however,  it  was  de- 
cided to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Texas  by  way  of  Red 
river,  and  all  of  the  Federal  forces  along  the  southern 
coast  were  withdrawn,  except  a  small  body  of  troops 
which  occupied  Brownsville.  An  expedition  started 
from  New  Orleans  with  the  idea  of  invading  East 
Texas,  but  it  was  defeated  by  Confederate  forces  before 
reaching  the  Texas  border.  Later  the  small  force  at 
Brownsville  was  withdrawn  and  Texas  remained  free 
from  the  menace  of  Federal  invasion  during  the  rest 
of  the  war. 

Governor  Lubbock  was  offered  a  place  on  the  staff 
of  President  Davis  when  his  term  of  office  should  expire, 
and  he  announced,  therefore,  that  he  would  not  be  a 
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candidate  for  reelection.  Two  candidates  appeared  as 
aspirants  to  succeed  him,  these  being  Pendleton  Murrah 
and  T.  J.  Chambers.  Murrah  received  17,511  votes, 
Chambers  12,455,  and  1,070  votes  were  cast  for  unim- 
portant candidates.  Murrah  was  inaugurated  on  No- 
vember 5,  1863,  the  day  Banks  took  Brownsville.  He 
came  into  office  at  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  begun  to  go  against  the  Confederacy,  and  when 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Texas  had  begun  to  change. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  sustained  the 
newly- formed  Confederacy  and  promptly  submitted  to 
every  law  and  every  order  deemed  necessary  to  success. 
"A  great  majority,''  writes  Thrall,  "looked  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Confederacy  as  an  accomplished 
fact  5  and  believed  that  its  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  itself,  was  only 
a  question  of  time.  But  the  events  of  two  years — the 
surrender  of  New  Orleans  in  1862,  and  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  in  1863,  began  to  beget  doubts  of  final  suc- 
cess. Again — at  first  the  farmers  obeyed,  without  a 
protest,  the  various  ^cotton  orders'  as  they  were  issued 
from  ^headquarters.'  But  observation  of  the  working 
of  these  changing  ^orders'  created  a  suspicion  that  they 
operated  to  the  injury  of  the  planter,  and  inured  more 
to  the  benefit  of  speculators  than  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment j  and  this  without  impugning  the  motives  of 
the  commanding  generals.  Again,  the  conscript  law 
and  the  confiscation  laws  were  enforced  a  little  too  vig- 
orously. Some  in  feeble  health  were  pushed  into  the 
army,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home  under  the 
care  of  a  doctor,   and  with  their   friends   and   fam- 
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ilies.  In  some  instances  persons  who  had  spent  a 
lifetime  in  Texas  were  accidentally  in  the  North,  and 
did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  return  to  their  homes. 
Their  property  was  seized  by  the  receivers  and  confis- 
cated. But  the  subject  of  most  dissatisfaction  was  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law,  and  the  manner  of  its 
enforcement.  It  was  not  intended,  originally,  to  inter- 
fere with  men  in  legitimate  business.  But  under  the 
rulings  of  young  lieutenants,  citizens  were  prohibited 
from  going  to  a  neighboring  county  seat  without  a  pass- 
port. Venerable  men,  who  had  spent  forty  years  in 
Texas,  felt  humiliated  when  they  had  to  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  obtain  from  a  young  lieutenant 
permission  to  visit  a  relative,  or  transact  some  item  of 
business  in  a  neighborhood  out  of  their  county.  While 
many  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  ^order' 
for  the  good  of  the  cause,  others  thought  it  an  intol- 
erable infringement  of  the  rights  of  freemen.  One 
editor,  for  his  severe  strictures  upon  this  measure,  was 
threatened  with  arrest  and  imprisonment." 

Governor  Murrah  was  representative  of  this  changed 
sentiment  and  he  was  in  constant  controversy  with  the 
Confederate  government  and  the  military  authorities 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  some  of  the  powers  of  the  state 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  His  messages  to  the 
legislature  are  filled  with  complaints  of  usurpation  of 
the  state's  powers  and  violation  of  the  people's  rights. 
The  truth  was  that  the  situation  was  becoming  so  des- 
perate for  the  South  that  extreme  measures  were  fre- 
quently adopted,  such  as  the  last  conscript  law  of  the 
Confederate  government,  which  did  not  show  a  too 
scrupulous  regard  for  either  the  powers  of  the  state 
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or  the  rights  of  the  people.  Everything  was  being 
subordinated  to  the  main  task  of  "winning  the  war." 
Indeed,  it  soon  became  the  task  of  postponing  defeat. 

Another  cause  of  perplexity  was  the  question  of 
finances.  The  state  had  nearly  brought  about  its  own 
bankruptcy  in  support  of  the  war  and  the  Confederate 
government  had  finally  come  to  a  condition  of  despera- 
tion in  financing  the  armies  in  the  field.  The  Con- 
federate notes  depreciated  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  as  the  fortunes  of  the  cause  waned,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  an  improvement  of  the  credit  of 
either  the  state  or  Confederate  government.  Governor 
Murrah  and  the  legislature  did  their  best  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  but  no  solution  of  a  practicable  character 
could  be  discovered.  The  finances  of  both  the  state  and 
the  Confederacy  were  on  the  way  toward  collapse  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  preventing  the  crash. 

In  January,  1864,  Gen.  J.  Kirby  Smith  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  trans-Mississippi  department  for 
the  Confederacy,  and  it  was  under  his  able  direction 
that  the  invasion  of  East  Texas  was  prevented  in  the 
spring  of  1864.  But  on  March  12,  1864,  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  Union 
forces  and  his  plan  of  campaign  did  not  include  active 
operations  in  the  trans-Mississippi  department.  The 
theater  of  war  was  removed  entirely  from  the  South- 
west, and  two  concentrated  Federal  armies  were  set  in 
motion  toward  the  goal  of  capturing  Richmond  and 
Atlanta.  In  this  situation  General  Magruder  was 
transferred  to  duty  under  General  Smith  in  Arkansas 
and  Gen.  J.  C.  Walker  was  placed  in  command  of 
Texas.    The  war  now  was  in  its  last  stage.    In  a  year's 
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time  Grant's  plan  of  campaign  was  worked  out  to  suc- 
cess and  on  April  9,  1865,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  the 
Confederate  commander,  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 
During  the  next  thirty  days  other  departments  of  the 
Confederacy  were  surrendered  and  on  May  30,  1865, 
Gen.  J.  Kirby  Smith  and  General  Magruder  went  on 
board  a  Federal  vessel  and  surrendered  the  trans- 
Mississippi  department. 

Five  days  before  the  surrender  of  the  department. 
Governor  Murrah  issued  three  proclamations.  In  one 
he  commanded  all  civil  officers  throughout  the  state  to 
preserve  public  property  3  in  another  he  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the  third  he  ordered 
an  election  to  name  delegates  to  a  convention  of  the 
people.  But  chaos  had  already  begun  to  set  in.  The 
Confederate  soldiers  in  the  state  disbanded  without 
orders,  and  as  they  had  not  received  any  pay  for  months 
they  took  with  them  such  public  property  as  they  could 
carry.  A  condition  of  disorder  and  confusion  ensued. 
The  patriotic  appeals  of  military  and  civil  officers  alike 
were  unheeded.  The  cause  being  lost,  a  great  many 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  bravely  endured  hardships 
during  the  war,  now  adopted  the  rule  of  every  man  for 
himself.  Armed  bands  of  highwaymen  began  to  com- 
mit depredations  and  lawlessness  increased  throughout 
the  state.  When  the  last  vestige  of  Confederate  au- 
thority vanished  by  the  surrender  of  the  department  by 
Smith  and  Magruder,  wild  rumors  got  abroad  picturing 
the  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  upon  those  who 
had  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state 
or  the  Confederacy.  Many  became  panic-stricken,  and 
others  declared  they  would  not  live  under  the  rule  of 
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the  Yankees.  An  exodus  across  the  border  into  Mexico 
began.  The  high  officials  of  the  state,  including  Gov- 
ernor Murrah  himself,  were  among  those  who  fled. 
Former  Governor  Clark,  General  Smith,  General  Ma- 
gruder  and  many  others  followed  their  example.  Gov- 
ernment disappeared  entirely  and,  by  the  time  Gen. 
Gordon  Granger  landed  at  Galveston  with  a  force  of 
Federal  troops  on  June  1 9,  the  chaos  was  complete. 

General  Granger  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  department  of  Texas  immediately  after  its  surren- 
der. His  instructions  were  to  establish  order  and  to 
assist  in  setting  up  a  provisional  government  which 
should  remain  in  power  until  the  state  adjusted  itself 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  President  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated  on  April  14,  and  President  Andrew  John- 
son, who  had  succeeded  him,  had  devised  a  plan  of 
reconstruction  by  which  the  states  of  the  conquered 
Confederacy  might  be  restored  to  the  Union.  On  May 
29  President  Johnson  had  issued  a  proclamation  grant- 
ing amnesty,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  persons  who 
had  participated  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  South, 
upon  complying  with  specified  conditions.  On  June  17 
he  appointed  A.  J.  Hamilton,  a  former  United  States 
congressman  from  Texas,  who  had  remained  loyal  to 
the  Union,  to  be  provisional  governor  of  Texas,  but 
pending  Hamilton's  arrival  General  Granger  was  in  full 
charge.  General  Granger's  first  act  upon  landing  at 
Galveston  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  all  the 
slaves  to  be  free  and  invalidating  all  laws  enacted  since 
secession.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  June  19,  the  date 
of  the  proclamation,  is  observed  by  the  negroes  in  Texas 
as  Emancipation  day. 
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Provisional  Governor  Hamilton  arrived  in  Texas  in 
July  and  on  July  25  he  issued  a  proclamation  outlining 
his  policy  and  inviting  loyal  men  from  every  part  of 
the  state  to  come  to  Austin  to  confer  with  him.  His 
instructions  from  President  Johnson  were  that  he  should 
arrange  for  the  holding  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  reestablishing  civil  government  and  restoring  con- 
stitutional relations  between  the  state  and  the  federal 
government.  Governor  Hamilton,  who  was  a  very  able 
man,  entered  upon  these  duties  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
cated an  early  reestablishment  of  order.  In  spite  of 
the  gloom  of  the  moment  the  prospect  for  the  future 
of  Texas  began  to  brighten  a  little.  The  war  was  over. 
The  tasks  of  peace  were  at  hand.  Many  Texans  who 
had  supported  the  Confederacy  throughout  the  struggle 
now  came  forward  to  assist  in  restoring  the  broken  for- 
tunes of  the  state.  But,  as  shall  be  seen  in  due  course, 
nearly  a  decade  was  to  pass  before  Texas  would  again 
be  a  self-governing  commonwealth.  The  dark  days  of 
reconstruction  were  at  hand. 
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§8. 

THE  TREATY  OF  GUADALUPE  HIDALGO. 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo^  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  the  close  of 
the  Mexican  ivar^  is  one  of  the  charter  documents  of 
TexaSy  for  by  signing  it  Mexico  relinquished  all  claims 
to  Texas.  The  full  text  of  the  treaty^  therefore^  is 
reproduced  below. 

Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Limits  and  Settle- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America 
AND  THE  United  Mexican  States,  Concluded 
AT  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848^ 
Ratification  Advised  by  Senate,  With  Amend- 
ments, March  10, 1848  5  Ratified  by  President 
March  16,  1848  5  Ratification  Exchanged  at 
Queretaro  May  30,  1848  5  Proclaimed  July 
4,  1848. 

In  the  nam^e  of  Almighty  God: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  the  war  which  unhappily  exists 
between  the  two  republics,  and  to  establish  upon  a 
solid  basis  relations  of  peace  and  friendship,  which 
shall  confer  reciprocal  benefits  upon  the  citizens  of  both, 
and  assure  the  concord,  harmony  and  mutual  confidence 
wherein  the  two  people  should  live,  as  good  neighbors, 
have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries, that  is  to  say: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
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the  President  of  the  Mexican  republic  has  appointed 
Don  Luis  Gonzaga,  Don  Bernardo  Couto,  and  Don 
Miguel  Atristain,  citizens  of  the  said  republic  j 

Who,  after  a  reciprocal  communication  of  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  have,  under  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God,  the  author  of  peace,  arranged,  agreed 
upon,  and  signed  the  following: 

Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Limits  and  Settlement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican 
republic. 

ARTICLE   I. 

There  shall  be  firm  and  universal  peace  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  republic, 
and  between  their  respective  countries,  territories,  cities, 
towns,  and  people,  without  exception  of  places  or 
persons. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  a 
convention  shall  be  entered  into  between  a  commissioner 
or  commissioners  appointed  by  the  general  in  chief  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  to  the  end  that 
a  provisional  suspension  of  hostilities  shall  take  place, 
and  that,  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  said  forces,  con- 
stitutional order  may  be  reestablished,  as  regards  the 
political,  administrative  and  judicial  branches,  so  far  as 
this  shall  be  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of  military 
occupation. 

lARTICLE  III. 

Immediately  tipon  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  orders 
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shall  be  transmitted  to  the  commanders  of  their  land 
and  naval  forces,  requiring  the  latter  (provided  this 
treaty  shall  then  have  been  ratified  by  the  Government 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed) immediately  to  desist  from  blockading  any 
Mexican  ports  and  requiring  the  former  (under  the 
same  condition)  to  commence,  at  the  earliest  moment 
practicable,  withdrawing  all  troops  of  the  United  States 
then  in  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  republic  to  points 
that  shall  be  selected  by  common  agreement,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  seaports  not  exceeding  thirty  leagues  j 
and  such  evacuation  of  the  interior  of  the  republic 
shall  be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay;  the 
Mexican  Government  hereby  binding  itself  to  afford 
every  facility  in  its  power  for  rendering  the  same  con- 
venience to  the  troops,  on  their  march  and  in  their  new 
positions,  and  for  promoting  a  good  understanding 
between  them  and  the  inhabitants.  In  like  manner 
orders  shall  be  despatched  to  the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  custom-houses  at  all  ports  occupied  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  requiring  them  (under  the  same 
condition)  immediately  to  deliver  possession  of  the  same 
to  the  persons  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Government 
to  receive  it,  together  with  all  bonds  and  evidences  of 
debt  for  duties  on  importations  and  on  exportations,  not 
yet  fallen  due.  Moreover,  a  faithful  and  exact  account 
shall  be  made  out,  showing  the  entire  amount  of  all 
duties  on  imports  and  on  exports,  collected  at  such 
custom-houses,  or  elsewhere  in  Mexico,  by  authority 
of  the  United  States,  from  and  after  the  day  of  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  by  the  Government  of  the  Mexican 
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republic;  and  also  an  account  of  the  cost  of  collection; 
and  such  entire  amount,  deducting  only  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, shall  be  delivered  to  the  Mexican  Government, 
at  the  city  of  Mexico,  within  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  evacuation  of  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of 
the  above  stipulation,  shall  be  completed  in  one  month 
after  the  orders  there  stipulated  for  shall  have  been 
received  by  the  commander  of  said  troops,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  present  treaty  all  castles,  forts,  territories,  places, 
and  possessions,  vv^hich  have  been  taken  or  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  war, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  republic,  as  about 
to  be  established  by  the  following  article,  shall  be  defi- 
nitely restored  to  the  said  republic,  together  with  all 
the  artillery,  arms,  apparatus  of  war,  munitions,  and 
other  public  property,  which  were  in  the  said  castles 
and  forts  when  captured,  and  which  shall  remain  there 
at  the  time  when  this  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by 
the  Government  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty.  To 
this  end,  immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty, 
orders  shall  be  dispatched  to  the  American  ofiicers 
commanding  such  castles  and  forts,  securing  against  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  any  such  artillery,  arms,  ap- 
paratus of  war,  munitions,  or  other  public  property. 
The  city  of  Mexico,  within  the  inner  line  of  intrench- 
ments  surrounding  the  said  city,  is  comprehended  in 
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the  above  .stipulation,  as  regards  the  restoration  of 
artillery,  apparatus  of  war,  etc. 

The  final  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican 
republic  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
completed  in  three  months  from  the  said  exchange  of 
ratifications,  or  sooner  if  possible;  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment hereby  engaging,  as  in  the  foregoing  article, 
to  use  all  means  in  its  power  for  facilitating  such  evac- 
uation, and  rendering  it  convenient  to  the  troops,  and 
for  promoting  a  good  understanding  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants. 

If,  however,  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  both 
parties  should  not  take  place  in  time  to  allow  the  em- 
barcation  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  commencement  of  the  sickly  season, 
at  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  such 
case  a  friendly  arrangement  shall  be  entered  into 
between  the  General  in  chief  of  the  said  troops  and  the 
Mexican  Government,  whereby  healthy  and  otherwise 
suitable  places,  at  a  distance  from  the  ports  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  leagues,  shall  be  designated  for  the  residence 
of  such  troops  as  may  not  yet  have  embarked,  until  the 
return  of  the  healthy  season.  And  the  space  of  time 
here  referred  to  as  comprehending  the  sickly  season  shall 
be  understood  to  extend  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
first  day  of  November. 

All  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  on  land  or 
on  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty.  It  is  also  agreed 
that  if  any  Mexicans  should  now  be  held  as  captives  by 
any  savage  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
as  about  to  be  established  by  the  following  article,  the 
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government  of  the  said  United  States  will  exact  the  re- 
lease of  such  captives,  and  cause  them  to  be  restored  to 
their  countr)^ 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  shall 
commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from 
land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  otherwise 
called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of 
its  deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one 
branch  emptying  directly  into  the  sea;  from  thence  up 
the  middle  of  that  river,  following  the  deepest  channel, 
where  it  has  more  than  one,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence,  west- 
wardly,  along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  (which  runs  north  of  the  town  called  Paso) 
to  its  western  termination;  thence  northward,  along 
the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it  intersects 
the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila  (or  if  it  should  not 
intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point 
on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  same) ;  thence  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  said  branch  and  of  the  said  river,  until  it 
empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado;  thence  across  the  Rio 
Colorado,  following  the  division  line  between  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico, 
mentioned  in  this  article,  are  those  laid  down  in  the  map 
entitled,  ^'Map  of  the  United  States^  as  organized  and 
defined  by  various  acts  of  the  congress  of  said  republic^ 
and  constructed  according  to  the  best  authorities.  Re- 
vised edition.  Published  at  New  York^  in  1847 y  by  J, 
Disturnell;^^  of  which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  this 
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treaty,  bearing  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the  under- 
signed plenipotentiaries.  And,  in  order  to  preclude  all 
difficulty  in  tracing  upon  the  ground  the  limit  separat- 
ing Upper  and  Lower  California,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
said  limit  shall  consist  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
middle  of  the  Rio  Gila,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colo- 
rado, to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  distant 
one  marine  league  due  south  of  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  according  to  the  plan  of  said 
port  made  in  the  year  1782  by  Don  Juan  Pantoja,  second 
sailing-master  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  published  at 
Madrid  in  the  year  1802,  in  the  atlas  to  the  voyage  of 
the  schooners  Sutil  and  Mexicana;  of  which  plan  a  copy 
is  hereunto  added,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries. 

In  order  to  designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  pre- 
cision, upon  authoritative  maps,  and  to  establish  upon 
the  ground  landmarks  which  shall  show  the  limits  of 
both  republics,  as  described  in  the  present  article,  the 
two  governments  shall  each  appoint  a  commissioner  and 
a  surveyor,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
shall  meet  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  run 
and  mark  the  said  boundary  in  its  whole  course  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  They  shall  keep 
journals  and  make  out  plans  of  their  operations ^  and  the 
result  agreed  upon  by  them  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of 
this  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  were 
inserted  therein.  The  two  governments  will  amicably 
agree  regarding  what  may  be  necessary  to  these  persons, 
and  also  as  to  their  respective  escorts,  should  such  be 
necessary. 
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The  boundary  line  established  by  this  article  shall  be 
religiously  respected  by  each  of  the  two  republics,  and 
no  change  shall  ever  be  made  therein,  except  by  the 
express  and  free  consent  of  both  nations,  lawfully  given 
by  the  general  government  of  each,  in  conformity  with 

its  own  constitution.  ^ 

I 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall,  in 
all  time,  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  by  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  river  Colorado,  below 
its  confluence  with  the  Gila,  to  and  from  their  posses- 
sions situated  north  of  the  boundary  line  defined  in  the 
preceding  article  5  it  being  understood  that  this  passage 
is  to  be  by  navigating  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
river  Colorado,  and  not  by  land,  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Mexican  government. 

If,  by  the  examinations  which  may  be  made,  it  should 
be  ascertained  to  be  practicable  and  advantageous  to 
construct  a  road,  canal,  or  railway,  which  should  in 
whole  or  in  part  run  upon  the  river  Gila,  or  upon  its 
right  or  its  left  bank,  within  the  space  of  one  marine 
league  from  either  margin  of  the  river,  the  govern- 
ments of  both  republics  will  form  an  agreement  regard- 
ing its  construction,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  equally 
for  the  use  and  advantage  of  both  countries. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  river  Gila,  and  the  part  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte  lying  below  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico, being,  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article,  divided  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  republics,  the  navigation  of  the 
Gila  and  of  the  Bravo  below  said  boundary  shall  be 
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free  and  common  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  both 
countries;  and  neither  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  construct  any  work  that  may  impede  or  interrupt, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of  this  right  3  not  even 
for  the  purpose  of  favoring  new  methods  of  navigation. 
Nor  shall  any  tax  or  contribution,  under  any  denomina- 
tion or  title,  be  levied  upon  vessels  or  persons  navigating 
the  same,  or  upon  merchandise  or  effects  transported 
thereon,  except  in  the  case  of  landing  upon  one  of  their 
shores.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  said  rivers 
navigable,  or  for  maintaining  them  in  such  state,  it 
should  be  necessary  or  advantageous  to  establish  any  tax 
or  contribution,  this  shall  not  be  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  governments. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  article  shall 
not  impair  the  territorial  rights  of  either  republic  within 
Its  established  limits. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  ' 

Mexicans  now  established  in  territories  previously 
belonging  to  Mexico,  and  which  remain  for  the  future 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  the 
present  treaty,  shall  be  free  to  continue  where  they  now 
reside,  or  to  remove  at  any  time  to  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic, retaining  the  property  which  they  possess  in  the  said 
territories,  or  disposing  thereof,  and  removing  the  pro- 
ceeds wherever  they  please,  without  their  being  subject- 
ed, on  this  account,  to  any  contribution,  tax,  or  charge 
whatever. 

Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  territo- 
ries may  either  retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican 
citizens,  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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But  they  shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make  their 
election  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  this  treaty  3  and  those  who  shall  re- 
main in  the  said  territories  after  the  expiration  of  that 
year,  without  having  declared  their  intention  to  retain 
the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall  be  considered  to  have 
elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  said  territories,  property  of  every  kind,  now 
belonging  to  Mexicans  not  established  there,  shall  be  in- 
violably respected.  The  present  owners,  the  heirs  of 
these,  and  all  Mexicans  who  may  hereafter  acquire  said 
property  by  contract,  shall  enjoy  with  respect  to  it  guar- 
antees equally  ample  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall 
not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the 
preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time 
(to  be  judged  of  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States) 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  in  the  meantime,  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and 
property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion without  restriction. 

ARTICLE  X. 

(Stricken  Out.) 
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ARTICLE    XI. 

Considering  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories  which, 
by  the  present  treaty,  are  to  be  comprehended  for  the 
future  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
occupied  by  savage  tribes,  who  will  hereafter  be  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  incursions  within  the  territory  of 
Mexico  would  be  prejudicial  in  the  extreme,  it  is  sol- 
emnly agreed  that  all  such  incursions  shall  be  forcibly 
restrained  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  when- 
soever this  may  be  necessary;  and  that  when  they  cannot 
be  prevented,  they  shall  be  punished  by  the  said  govern- 
ment, and  satisfaction  for  the  same  shall  be  exacted — 
all  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  diligence  and  en- 
ergy, as  if  the  same  incursions  were  meditated  or  com- 
mitted within  its  own  territory,  against  its  own  citizens. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful,  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
for  any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  or 
acquire  any  Mexican,  or  any  foreigner  residing  in  Mex- 
ico, who  may  have  been  captured  by  Indians  inhabiting 
the  territory  of  either  of  the  two  republics;  nor  to  pur- 
chase or  acquire  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property  of 
any  kind,  stolen  within  Mexican  territory  by  such  In- 
dians. 

And  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons,  captured 
within  Mexican  territory  by  Indians,  being  carried  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  government  of  the 
latter  engages  and  binds  itself,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, so  soon  as  it  shall  know  of  such  captives  being  with- 
in its  territory,  and  shall  be  able  so  to  do,  through  the 
faithful  exercise  of  its  influence  and  power,  to  rescue 
them  and  return  them  to  their  country,  or  deliver  them 
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to  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. The  Mexican  authorities  will,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, give  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
notice  of  such  captures  j  and  its  agents  shall  pay  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  transmission  of 
the  rescued  captives  3  w^ho,  in  the  meantime,  shall  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  by  the  American  au- 
thorities at  the  place  where  they  may  be.  But  if  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  before  receiving  such 
notice  from  Mexico,  should  obtain  intelligence,  through 
any  other  channel,  of  the  existence  of  Mexican  cap- 
tives within  its  territory,  it  will  proceed  forthwith  to 
effect  their  release  and  delivery  to  the  Mexican  agent, 
as  above  stipulated. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  these  stipulations  the 
fullest  possible  efficacy,  thereby  affording  the  security 
and  redress  demanded  by  their  true  spirit  and  intent,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  will  now  and  hereafter 
pass,  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  always  vigilantly 
enforce,  such  laws  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  re- 
quire. And,  finally,  the  sacredness  of  this  obligation 
shall  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  said  government,  when 
providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  said  territories,  or  for  its  being  settled  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  spe- 
cial care  shall  then  be  taken  not  to  place  its  Indian  occu- 
pants under  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  homes,  by  com- 
mitting those  invasions  which  the  United  States  have 
solemnly  obliged  themselves  to  restrain. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

In  consideration  of  the  extension  acquired  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  4s  defined  in  the  fifth 
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article  of  the  present  treaty,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  engages  to  pay  to  that  of  the  Mexican 
republic  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  shall  have  been  duly 
ratified  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the 
said  government  by  that  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  in  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  Mexico. 
The  remaining  twelve  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid 
at  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  coin,  in  annual  in- 
stalments of  three  millions  of  dollars  each,  together 
v^ith  interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum.  This  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon  the 
w^hole  sum  of  twelve  millions  from  the  day  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  present  treaty  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  the  first  of  the  instalments  shall  be  paid  at 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  same  day.  To- 
gether with  each  annual  instalment,  as  it  falls  due,  the 
whole  interest  accruing  on  such  instalment  from  the  be- 
ginning shall  also  be  paid, 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  United  States  engage,  moreover,  to  assume  and 
pay  to  the  claimants  all  the  amounts  now  due  them,  and 
those  hereafter  to  become  due,  by  reason  of  the  claims 
already  liquidated  and  decided  against  the  Mexican  re- 
public, under  the  conventions  between  the  two  republics 
severally  concluded  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three  j  so 
that  the  Mexican  republic  shall  be  absolutely  exempt, 
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for  the  future,  from  all  expenses  whatever  on  account 
of  the  said  claims. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  United  States  do  furthermore  discharge  the 
Mexican  republic  from,  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  not  heretofore  decided  against  the  Mex- 
ican government,  which  may  have  arisen  previously  to 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty^  which  discharge 
shall  be  final  and  perpetual,  whether  the  said  claims  be 
rejected  or  be  allowed  by  the  board  of  commissioners 
provided  for  in  the  following  article,  and  whatever 
shall  be  the  total  amount  of  those  allowed. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

The  United  States,  exonerating  Mexico  from  all  de- 
mands on  account  of  the  claims  of  their  citizens  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  and  considering  them 
entirely  and  forever  cancelled,  whatever  their  amount 
may  be,  undertake  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and  one-quarter  millions 
of  dollars.  To  ascertain  the  validity  and  amount  of 
those  claims,  a  board  of  commissioners  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  whose 
awards  shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  provided  that,  in 
deciding  upon  the  validity  of  each  claim,  the  board 
shall  be  guided  and  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules 
of  decision  prescribed  by  the  first  and  fifth  article  of  the 
unratified  convention,  concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three;  and  in  no  case  shall  an  award 
be  made  in  favour  of  any  claim  not  embraced  by  these 
principles  and  rules. 
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If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of  commissioners 
or  of  the  claimants,  any  books,  records,  or  documents, 
in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  government  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  just 
decision  of  any  claim,  the  commissioners,  or  the  claim- 
ants through  them,  shall,  within  such  period  as  congress 
may  designate,  make  an  application  in  writing  for  the 
same,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States  j  and  the  Mexican  government  engages, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  receipt  of  such 
demand,  to  cause  any  of  the  books,  records,  or  documents 
so  specified,  which  shall  be  in  their  possession  or  power 
(or  authenticated  copies  or  extracts  of  the  same)  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  said  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  im- 
mediately deliver  them  over  to  the  said  board  of  com- 
missioners; provided  that  no  such  application  shall  be 
made  by  or  at  the  instance  of  any  claimant,  until  the 
facts  which  it  is  expected  to  prove  by  such  books,  rec- 
ords, or  documents,  shall  have  been  stated  under  oath 
or  affirmation. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  the 
entire  right  to  fortify  whatever  point  within  its  terri- 
tory it  may  judge  proper  so  to  fortify  for  its  security. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  con- 
cluded at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1831,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Mexican  States,  except  the  additional  article, 
and  except  so  far  as  the  stipulations  of  the  said  treaty 
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may  be  incompatible  with  any  stipulation  contained  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  hereby  revived  for  the  period  of 
eight  years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty,  with  the  same  force  and  virtue  as 
if  incorporated  therein  j  it  being  understood  that  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  the  right; 
at  any  time  after  the  said  period  of  eight  years  shall 
have  expired,  to  terminate  the  same  by  giving  one  year's 
notice  of  such  intention  to  the  other  party. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

All  supplies  whatever  for  troops  of  the  United  States 
in  Mexico,  arriving  at  ports  in  the  occupation  of  such 
troops  previous  to  the  final  evacuation  thereof,  although 
subsequently  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses  at 
such  ports,  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  duties  and 
charges  of  any  kind;  the  government  of  the  United 
States  hereby  engaging  and  pledging  its  faith  to  estab- 
lish and  vigilantly  to  enforce  all  possible  guards  for 
securing  the  revenue  of  Mexico,  by  preventing  the  im- 
portation, under  cover  of  this  stipulation,  of  any  articles 
other  than  such,  both  in  kind  and  in  quantity,  as  shall 
really  be  wanted  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  time  they  may 
remain  in  Mexico.  To  this  end  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  to  denounce 
to  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the  respective  ports  any 
attempts  at  a  fraudulent  abuse  of  this  stipulation,  which 
they  may  know  of,  or  may  have  reason  to  suspect,  and  to 
give  to  such  authorities  all  the  aid  in  their  power  with 
regard  thereto;  and  every  such  attempt,  when  duly 
proved  and  established  by  sentence  of  a  competent  tri- 
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bunal,  shall  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty so  attempted  to  be  fraudulently  introduced. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

With  respect  to  all  merchandise,  effects,  and  prop- 
erty whatsoever,  imported  into  ports  of  Mexico,  whilst 
in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
whether  by  citizens  of  either  republic,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  neutral  nation,  the  following  rules  shall 
be  observed: 

(1)  All  such  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  if 
imported  previously  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom- 
houses to  the  Mexican  authorities,  as  stipulated  for  in 
the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  exempt  from 
confiscation,  although  the  importation  of  the  same  be 
prohibited  by  the  Mexican  tariff. 

(2)  The  same  perfect  exemption  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
all  such  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  imported 
subsequently  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses, 
and  previously  to  the  sixty  days  fixed  in  the  following 
article  for  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Mexican  tariff 
at  such  ports  respectively  5  the  said  merchandise,  effects, 
and  property  being,  however,  at  the  time  of  their  im- 
portation, subject  to  the  payment  of  duties,  as  provided 
for  in  the  said  following  article. 

(  3  )  All  merchandise,  effects,  and  property  described 
in  the  two  rules  foregoing  shall,  during  their  continu- 
ance at  the  place  of  importation,  and  upon  their  leaving 
such  place  for  the  interior,  be  exempt  from  all  duty, 
tax,  or  imposts  of  every  kind,  under  whatsoever  title  or 
denomination.  Nor  shall  they  be  there  subject  to  any 
charge  whatsoever  upon  the  sale  thereof. 
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(4)  All  merchandise,  effects,  r  id  property,  described 
in  the  first  and  second  rules,  which  shall  have  been  re- 
moved to  any  place  in  the  interior  whilst  such  place  was 
in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  during  their  continuance  therein,  be  exempt  from 
all  tax  upon  the  sale  or  consumption  thereof,  and  from 
every  kind  of  impost  or  contribution,  under  whatsoever 
title  or  denomination. 

(5)  But  if  any  merchandise,  effects,  or  property,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  and  second  rules,  shall  be  removed 
to  any  place  not  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  they  shall,  upon  their  introduction 
into  such  place,  or  upon  their  sale  or  consumption  there, 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  which,  under  the  Mexican 
laws,  they  would  be  required  to  pay  in  such  cases  if  they 
had  been  imported  in  time  of  peace,  through  the  mari- 
time custom-houses,  and  had  there  paid  the  duties  con- 
formably with  the  Mexican  tariff. 

(6)  The  owners  of  all  merchandise,  effects,  or  prop- 
erty, described  in  the  first  and  second  rules,  and  existing 
in  any  port  of  Mexico,  shall  have  the  right  to  reship 
the  same,-  exempt  from  all  tax,  impost,  or  contribution 
whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  metals,  or  other  property,  ex- 
ported from  any  Mexican  port  whilst  in  the  occupation 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  previously  to  the 
restoration  of  the  custom-house  at  such  port,  no  person 
shall  be  required  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  whether 
general  or  state,  to  pay  any  tax,  duty,  or  contribution 
upon  any  such  exportation,  or  in  any  manner  to  account 
for  the  same  to  the  said  authorities. 
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ARTICLE  XX. 

Through  consideration  for  the  interests  of  commerce 
generally,  it  is  agreed,  that  if  less  than  sixty  days  should 
elapse  between  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty 
and  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses,  conformably 
with  the  stipulation  in  the  third  article,  in  such  case  all 
merchandise,  effects  and  property  whatsoever,  arriving 
at  the  Mexican  ports  after  the  restoration  of  the  said 
custom-houses,  and  previously  to  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  after  day  of  signature  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry  j  and  no  other  duties  shall  be  levied 
thereon  than  the  duties  established  by  the  tariff  found 
in  force  at  such  custom-houses  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  same.  And  to  all  such  merchandise,  effects 
and  property,  the  rules  established  by  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle shall  apply. 

ARTICLE  xxi. 

If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise 
between  the  governments  of  the  two  republics,  whether 
with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  any  stipulation  in 
this  treaty,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  particular  con- 
cerning the  political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
nations,  the  said  governments,  in  the  name  of  those  na- 
tions, do  promise  to  each  other  that  they  will  endeavour, 
in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  manner,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences so  arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of  peace  and 
friendship  in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing 
themselves,  using,  for  this  end,  mutual  representations 
and  pacific  negotiations.  And  if,  by  these  means,  they 
should  not  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort 
shall  not,  on  this  account,  be  had  to  reprisals,  aggression. 
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or  hostility  of  any  kind,  by  the  one  republic  against  the 
other,  until  the  government  of  that  which  deems  itself 
aggrieved  shall  have  maturely  considered,  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  good  neighbourship,  v^hether  it  would  not 
be  better  that  such  difference  should  be  settled  by  the 
arbitration  of  commissioners  appointed  on  each  side,  or 
by  that  of  a  friendly  nation.  And  should  such  course 
be  proposed  by  either  party,  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by 
the  other,  unless  deemed  by  it  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  difference,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

If  (which  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  which  God  for- 
bid) war  should  unhappily  break  out  between  the  two 
republics,  they  do  now,  with  a  view  to  such  calamity, 
solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world  to  observe  the  following  rules  j  absolutely  where 
the  nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible in  all  cases  where  such  absolute  observance  shall  be 
impossible : 

(1)  The  merchants  of  either  republic  then  residing 
in  the  other  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  twelve  months 
(for  those  dwelling  in  the  interior),  and  six  months  (for 
those  dwelling  at  the  seaports)  to  collect  their  debts  and 
settle  their  affairs;  during  which  periods  they  shall  en- 
joy the  same  protection,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  in 
all  respects,  as  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  friend- 
ly nations;  and,  at  the  expiration  thereof,  or  at  any  time 
before,  they  shall  have  full  liberty  to  depart,  carrying 
off  all  their  effects  without  molestation  or  hindrance, 
conforming  therein  to  the  same  laws  which  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  friendly  nations  are  required  to 
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conform  to.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  armies  of  either 
nation  into  the  territories  of  the  other,  women  and  chil- 
dren, ecclesiastics,  scholars  of  every  faculty,  cultivators 
of  the  earth,  merchants,  artisans,  manufacturers,  fish- 
ermen, unarmed  and  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  vil- 
lages, or  places,  and  in  general  all  persons  whose  occu- 
pations are  for  the  common  subsistence  and  benefit  of 
mankind,  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  their  respective 
employments,  unmolested  in  their  persons.  Nor  shall 
their  houses  or  goods  be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
nor  their  cattle  taken,  nor  their  fields  wasted,  by  the 
armed  force  into  whose  power,  by  the  events  of  war, 
they  may  happen  to  fallj  but  if  the  necessity  arise  to 
take  anything  from  them  for  the  use  of  such  armed 
force,  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  at  an  equitable  price. 
All  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and 
other  establishments  for  charitable  and  beneficial  pur- 
poses, shall  be  respected,  and  all  persons  connected  with 
the  same  protected  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
the  pursuit  of  their  vocations. 

(2)  In  order  that  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  may  be 
alleviated,  all  such  practices  as  those  of  sending  them 
into  distant,  inclement,  or  unwholesome  districts,  or 
crowding  them  into  close  and  noxious  places,  shall  be 
studiously  avoided.  They  shall  not  be  confined  in  dun- 
geons, prison-ships,  or  prisons ;  nor  be  put  in  irons,  or 
bound,  or  otherwise  restrained  in  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
The  officers  shall  enjoy  liberty  on  their  paroles,  within 
convenient  districts,  and  have  comfortable  quarters; 
and  the  common  soldiers  shall  be  disposed  in  canton- 
ments, open  and  extensive  enough  for  air  and  exercise, 
and  lodged  in  barracks  as  roomy  and  good  as  are  pro- 
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vided  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are  for  its  own 
troops.  But  if  any  officer  shall  break  his  parole  by 
leaving  the  district  so  assigned  him,  or  any  other  pris- 
oner shall  escape  from  the  limits  of  his  cantonment, 
after  they  shall  have  been  designated  to  him,  such  in- 
dividual, officer,  or  other  prisoner  shall  forfeit  so  much 
of  the  benefit  of  this  article  as  provides  for  his  liberty 
on  parole  or  in  cantonment.  And  if  any  officer  so 
breaking  his  parole,  or  any  common  soldier  so  escaping 
from  the  limits  assigned  him,  shall  afterwards  be  found 
in  arms,  previously  to  his  being  regularly  exchanged, 
the  person  so  offending  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  established  laws  of  war.  The  officers  shall  be  daily 
furnished,  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are,  with 
as  many  rations,  and  of  the  same  articles,  as  are  allowed, 
either  in  kind  or  by  commutation,  to  officers  of  equal 
rank  in  its  own  armyj  and  all  others  shall  be  daily  fur- 
nished with  such  ration  as  is  allowed  to  a  common  sol- 
dier in  its  own  service  5  the  value  of  all  which  supplies 
shall,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  periods  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  respective  commanders,  be  paid  by 
the  other  party,  on  a  mutual  adjustment  of  accounts  for 
the  subsistence  of  prisoners  5  and  such  accounts  shall  not 
be  mingled  with  or  set  off  against  any  others,  nor  the 
balance  due  on  them  withheld,  as  a  compensation  or 
reprisal  for  any  cause  whatever,  real  or  pretended.  Each 
party  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a  commissary  of  prisoners, 
appointed  by  itself,  with  every  cantonment  of  prisoners 
in  possession  of  the  other;  which  commissary  shall  see 
the  prisoners  as  often  as  he  pleases;  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive,  exempt  from  all  duties  or  taxes,  and  to  distrib- 
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ute,  whatever  comforts  may  be  sent  to  them  by  their 
friends  j  and  shall  be  free  to  transmit  his  reports  in  open 
letters  to  the  party  by  whom  he  is  employed. 

And  it  is  declared  that  neither  the  pretence  that  war 
dissolves  all  treaties,  nor  any  other  whatever,  shall  be 
considered  as  annulling  or  suspending  the  solemn  cove- 
nant contained  in  this  article.  On  the  contrary,  the 
state  of  war  is  precisely  that  for  which  it  is  provided 
and  during  which  its  stipulations  are  to  be  as  sacredly 
observed  as  the  most  acknowledged  obligations  under 
the  law  of  nature  or  nations. 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  thereof  3  and  by  the  President  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  with  the  previous  approbation  of 
its  general  congress  j  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  Mexico,  in  four  months  from  the  date 
of  the  signature  hereof,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
have  signed  this  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits  and 
settlement,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals,  respec- 
tively. Done  in  quintuplicate,  at  the  city  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of  Febr|Uary,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
eight. 

N.  P.  Trist  (L.  S.) 

Luis  P.  Cuevas  (L.  S.) 
Bernardo  Couto  (L.  S.) 
MiGL.  Atristain    (L.  S.) 
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§  9. 

CAUSES  OF  SECESSION. 

The  convention  that  adopted  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion and  submitted  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people ^  also  drafted 
^'A  Declaration  of  the  Causes  Which  Impel  the  State  of 
Texas  to  Secede  from  the  Federal  JJnion?^  All  the 
delegates^  except  those  opposed  to  secession^  signed  this 
declaration  and  it  was  circulated  among  the  people  as  a 
campaign  docutnent.  As  a  clear  statem^ent  of  the  griev- 
ances which  caused  the  people  of  Texas  to  secede  from. 
the  Union  it  is  given  below  in  full^  together  with  a  list 
of  the  signers. 

A  Declaration  of  the  Causes  Which  Impel  the 
State  of  Texas  to  Secede  from  the  Federal 

Union. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  by  certain 
Joint  Resolutions,  bearing  date  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1 845,  proposed  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  then  a  FREE,  SOVEREIGN  and  INDE- 
PENDENT NATION,  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to 
the  former  as  one  of  the  coequal  states  thereof. 

The  people  of  Texas,  by  deputies  in  convention  as- 
sembled, on  the  fourth  day  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
assented  to  and  accepted  said  proposals,  and  formed  a 
constitution  for  the  proposed  state,  upon  which,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  said 
state  was  formally  received  into  the  confederated  Union. 

Texas  abandoned  her  separate  national  existence  and 
consented  to  become  one  of  the  confederated  states,  to 
promote  her  welfare,  insure  domestic  tranquillity  and 
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secure  more  substantially  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
peace  to  her  people.  She  was  received  into  the  confed- 
eracy, with  her  own  constitution,  under  the  guarantees 
of  the  Federal  constitution  and  the  compact  of  annexa- 
tion, that  she  should  enjoy  these  blessings.  She  was  re- 
ceived as  a  commonwealth,  holding,  maintaining  and 
protecting  the  institution  known  as  negro  slavery — the 
servitude  of  the  African  to  the  white  race  within  her 
limits — a  relation  that  had  existed  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  her  wilderness  by  the  white  race,  and  which  her 
people  intended  should  continue  to  exist  in  all  future 
time.  Her  institutions  and  geographical  position  estab- 
lished the  strongest  ties  between  her  and  the  other  slave- 
holding  states  of  the  Confederacy.  These  ties  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  association.  But  what  has  been  the 
course  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  people  and  authorities  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  since  our  connection  with  them? 

The  controlling  majority  of  the  Federal  government, 
under  various  pretenses  and  disguises,  has  so  adminis- 
tered the  same  as  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  Southern 
states,  unless  under  odious  and  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions, from  all  the  immense  territory  owned  in  common 
by  all  the  states,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  acquiring  sufficient  power  in  the  common 
government  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  in- 
stitutions of  Texas  and  her  sister  slaveholding  states. 

By  the  disloyalty  of  the  Northern  states  and  their 
citizens,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Federal  government, 
infamous  combinations  of  incendiaries  and  outlaws  have 
been  permitted  in  those  states  and  the  common  territory 
of  Kansas,  to  trample  upon  the  Federal  laws,  to  war 
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upon  the  lives  and  property  of  Southern  citizens  in  that 
territory  and,  finally,  by  violence  and  mob  law,  to  usurp 
the  possession  of  the  same,  as  exclusively  the  property  of 
the  Northern  states. 

The  Federal  government,  while  but  partially  under 
the  control  of  these,  our  unnatural  and  sectional  ene- 
mies, has,  for  years,  almost  entirely  failed  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of  Texas  against 
the  Indian  savages  on  our  borders;  and,  more  recently, 
against  the  murderous  forays  of  banditti  from  the  neigh- 
boring territory  of  Mexico,  and  when  our  state  govern- 
ment has  expended  large  amounts  for  such  purposes 
the  Federal  government  has  refused  reimbursement 
therefor — thus  rendering  our  condition  more  insecure 
and  harassing  than  it  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas. 

These  and  other  wrongs  we  have  patiently  borne,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity would  induce  a  different  course  of  administra- 
tion. 

When  we  advert  to  the  course  of  individual  non- 
slaveholding  states  and  that  of  a  majority  of  their  citi- 
zens, our  grievances  assume  far  greater  magnitude. 

The  states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Iowa,  by 
solemn  legislative  enactments,  have  deliberately,  direct- 
ly, or  indirectly,  violated  the  third  clause  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof;  thereby  annul- 
ling a  material  provision  of  the  compact,  designed  by  its 
framers  to  perpetuate  amity  between  the  members  of 
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the  Confederacy,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  in  then*  domestic  institutions — a  provision 
founded  in  justice  and  wisdom,  and  without  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  the  compact  fails  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  its  creation.  Some  of  those  states  have  imposed 
high  fines  and  degrading  penalties  upon  any  of  their 
citizens  or  officers  who  may  carry  out  in  good  faith  that 
provision  of  the  compact,  or  the  Federal  laws  enacted 
in  accordance  therewith. 

In  all  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  in  violation  of 
that  good  faith  and  comity  which  should  exist  even  be- 
tween entirely  distinct  nations,  the  people  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  great  sectional  party,  now  strong 
enough  in  numbers  to  control  the  affairs  of  each  of  those 
states,  based  upon  the  unnatural  feeling  of  hostility  to 
these  Southern  states  and  their  beneficent  and  patriarchal 
system  of  African  slavery — proclaiming  the  debasing 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  men,  irrespective  of  race  or 
color — a  doctrine  at  war  with  nature,  in  opposition  to 
the  experience  of  mankind,  and  in  violation  of  the  plain- 
est revelations  of  the  divine  law.  They  demand  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  throughout  the  Confederacy 
— the  recognition  of  political  equality  between  the 
white  and  negro  races — and  avow  their  determination  to 
press  on  their  crusade  against  us,  so  long  as  a  negro  slave 
remains  in  these  states. 

For  years  past  this  abolition  organization  has  been 
actively  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  through  the  Union, 
and  has  rendered  the  Federal  congress  the  arena  for 
spreading  firebrands  and  hatred  between  the  slavehold- 
ing  and  non-slaveholding  states. 

By  consolidating  their  strength,  they  have  placed  the 
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slaveholding  states  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  Fed- 
eral congress  and  rendered  representation  of  no  avail  in 
protecting  Southern  rights  against  their  exactions  and 
encroachments. 

They  have  proclaimed,  and  at  the  ballot  box  sus- 
tained, the  revolutionary  doctrine  that  there  is  a  "higher 
law"  than  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  Federal 
Union,  and  virtually,  that  they  will  disregard  their  oaths 
and  trample  upon  our  rights. 

They  have,  for  years  past,  encouraged  and  sustained 
lawless  organizations  to  steal  our  slaves  and  prevent 
their  recapture,  and  have  repeatedly  murdered  South- 
ern citizens  while  lawfully  seeking  their  rendition. 

They  have  invaded  Southern  soil  and  murdered  un- 
offending citizens  and,  through  the  press,  their  leading 
men  and  a  fanatical  pulpit,  have  bestowed  praise  upon 
the  actors  and  assassins  in  these  crimes — ^while  the  gov- 
ernors of  several  of  their  states  have  refused  to  deliver 
parties  implicated  and  indicted  for  participation  in  such 
offenses,  upon  the  legal  demands  of  the  states  aggrieved. 

They  have,  through  the  mails  and  hired  emissaries, 
sent  seditious  pamphlets  and  papers  among  us  to  stir  up 
servile  insurrection  and  bring  blood  and  carnage  to  our 
firesides. 

They  have  sent  hired  emissaries  among  us  to  burn 
our  towns  and  distribute  arms  and  poison  to  our  slaves, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

They  have  impoverished  the  slaveholding  states  by 
unequal  and  partial  legislation,  thereby  enriching  them- 
selves by  draining  our  substance. 

They  have  refused  to  vote  appropriations  for  protect- 
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ing  Texas  against  ruthless  savages,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  she  is  a  slaveholding  state. 

And,  finally,  by  the  combined  sectional  vote  of  the 
seventeen  non-slaveholding  states,  they  have  elected  as 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  whole  Confederacy 
two  men  whose  chief  claims  to  such  high  positions  are 
their  approval  of  these  long-continued  wrongs,  and  their 
pledge  to  continue  them  to  the  final  consummation  of 
these  schemes  for  the  ruin  of  the  slaveholding  states. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  facts,  it  is  meet  that 
our  views  should  be  distinctly  proclaimed. 

We  hold,  as  undeniable  truths,  that  the  governments 
of  the  various  states,  and  of  the  confederacy  itself,  were 
established  exclusively  by  the  white  race,  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity;  that  the  African  race  had  no  agency 
in  their  establishment;  that  they  were  rightfully  held 
and  regarded  as  an  inferior  and  dependent  race,  and  in 
that  condition  only  could  their  existence  in  this  country 
be  rendered  beneficial  or  tolerable: 

That,  in  this  free  government,  ALL  WHITE  MEN 
ARE,  AND  OF  RIGHT  OUGHT  TO  BE,  ENTI- 
TLED TO  EQUAL  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS;  that  the  servitude  of  the  African  race,  as 
existing  in  these  states,  is  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
bond  and  free,  and  is  abundantly  authorized  and  justi- 
fied by  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  the  revealed  will 
of  the  Almighty  Creator,  as  recognized  by  all  Christian 
nations;  while  the  destruction  of  the  existing  relations 
between  the  two  races,  as  advanced  by  our  sectional  ene- 
mies, would  bring  inevitable  calamities  upon  both,  and 
desolation  upon  the  fifteen  slaveholding  states: 

By  the  secession  of  six  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and 
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the  certainty  that  others  will  speedily  do  likewise,  Texas 
has  no  alternative  but  to  remain  in  isolated  connection 
with  the  North,  or  unite  her  destinies  with  the  South. 

For  these  and  others  reasons — solemnly  asserting  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  violated  and  virtually 
abrogated  by  the  several  states  named,  seeing  that  the 
Federal  government  is  now  passing  under  the  control  of 
our  sectional  enemies,  to  be  diverted  from  the  exalted 
objects  of  its  creation,  to  those  of  oppression  and  wrong j 
and  realizing  that  our  state  can  no  longer  look  for  pro- 
tection, but  to  God  and  her  own  sons:  We,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled, 
have  passed  an  ordinance  dissolving  all  political  connec- 
tion with  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  people  thereof — and  confidently  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  freemen  of  Texas 
to  ratify  the  same  at  the  ballot-box,  on  the  23rd  day  of 
the  present  month. 

Adopted  in  convention,  on  the  second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  Texas 
the  twenty-fifth.  ^   ^  Roberts,  President. 

Edwin  Waller,  L.  A.  Abercrombie, 

W.  A.  Allen,  Jas.  M.  Anderson, 

T.  S.  Anderson,  Jas.  R.  Armstrong, 

Richard  L.  Askew,  W.  S.  J.  Adams, 

Wm.  C.  Batte,  S.  W.  Beasley, 

John  Box,  H.  Newton  Durditt, 

Jas.  M.  Burroughs,  John  I.  Burton, 

S.  E.  Black,  W.  T.  Blythe, 

Amui  Bradshaw,  R.  Weakley  Brahan, 
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A.  S.  Broaddus, 
Lewis  W.  Moore, 
Wm.  McIntosh, 
Thos.  M.  McCraw, 
Albert  N.  Mills, 
Thos.  C.  Moore, 

B.  F.  Moss, 
Thos.  J.  Nash, 
T.  C.  Neel, 
James  F.  Newsom, 
John  Henry  Brown, 
Lewis  F.  Casey, 

T.  J.  Chambers, 
John  Littleton, 
Oliver  Lofton, 
p.  n.  luckett, 
Jesse  Marshall, 
William  Diamond, 
Jos.  H.  Durham, 
H.  H.  Edwards, 
Jno.  N.  Fall, 
Jno.  H.  Feeney, 
Spencer  Ford, 
Thos.  C.  Frost, 
Chas.  Ganahl, 
IsHAM  Chisum, 
J.  A.  Clayton, 
A.  G.  Clopton, 
James  E.  Cook, 
A.  H.  Davidson, 
Thos.  J.  Devine, 
Malcolm  D.  Graham, 


James  M.  Maxey, 
Wm.  McCraven, 
Gilchrist  McKay, 
Wm.  Goodloe  Miller, 
Thos.  Moore, 
Charles  de  Montel, 
John  Muller, 
A.  Nauendorf, 
Allison  Nelson, 
N.  B.  Charlton, 
Robert  C.  Campbell, 
Wm.  Chambers, 
John  Green  Chambers, 
M.  F.  Locke, 
Thos.  S.  Lubbock, 
Henry  A.  Maltby, 
Jas.  J.  Diamond, 
Jno.  Donelson, 
Edward  Dougherty, 
Elbert  Early, 
Drury  Field, 
Geo.  Flournoy, 
Jno.  S.  Ford, 
Amos.  P.  Galloway, 
Geo.  W.  Chilton, 
Wm.  Clark,  Jr., 
Chas.  L.  Cleveland, 
Richard  Coke, 
Jno.  W,  Dancy, 
C.  Deen, 

Thos.  G.  Davenport^ 
Peter  W.  Gray, 
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Jno.  a.  Green, 
Wm.  p.  Hardeman, 
Philemon  T.  Herbert, 
Thos.  B.  J.  Hill, 
Joseph  L.  Hogg, 
W.  M.  Neyland, 

A.  J.  Nicholson, 
Charles  Stewart, 
Wm.  H.  Stewart, 

B.  F.  Terry, 
James  Hooker, 
Russell  Howard, 
Thos.  P.  Hughes, 
Jno.  Ireland, 

F.  Jones, 
T.  Koester, 
RoBT.  Graham, 
J.  B.  Robertson, 
James  H.  Rogers, 
Jno.  Rugeley, 
E.  B.  Scarborough, 
William  Redi  Scurry, 
James  M.  Norris, 
W.  B.  Ochiltree, 
R.  J.  Palmer, 
W.  K.  Payne, 

W.  R.  POAG, 

David  Y.  Portis, 
Walter  F.  Preston, 
A.  T.  Rainey, 

C.  Rector, 

E.  S.  C.  Robertson, 


Jno.  Gregg, 
Jno.  R.  Hayes, 
A.  W.  O.  Hicks, 
Alfred  M,  Hobby, 
J.  J.  Holt, 
E.  B,  Nichols, 

E.  P.  Nicholson, 

F.  S.  Stockdale, 
Pleasant  Taylor, 
Nathaniel  Terry, 
Edward  R.  Hord, 
A.  Clark  Hoyl, 

J.  W.  Hutcheson, 
Thos.  J.  Jennings, 
W.  C.  Kelly, 

C.  M.  Lesueur, 
J.  C.  Robertson, 
William  P.  Rogers, 
Edward  M.  Ross, 
H.  R.  Runnels, 
Wm.  T.  Scott, 
James  E.  Shepard, 
Alfred  T.  Obenchain, 
W.  S.  Oldham, 

W.  M.  Payne, 
William  M.  Peck, 
Alexandria  Pope, 

D.  M.  Prendergast, 
F.  L.  Price, 

John  H.  Reagan, 
P.  G.  Rhome, 
Pryor  Lea, 
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James  S.  Lester, 
James  P.  Thomson, 
James  Walworth, 
Wm.  Warren, 
Jno.  a.  Wharton, 
Sam  S.  Smith, 
John  D.  Stell, 
RoBT.  S.  Gould, 
Jno.  a.  Wilcox, 
Ben  Williams, 


E.  Thomason, 
W.  S.  Todd, 
R.  H.  Ward, 
Jas.  C.  Watkins, 
Joseph  P.  Wier, 
Gideon  Smith, 
John  G,  Stewart, 

F.  W.  Latham, 
A.  P.  Wiley, 
Jason  Wilson, 


Phillip  A.  Work, 

R.  T.  Brownrigg,  Secretary^ 

Wm.  Dunn  Schoolfield^  Assistant  Secretary y 

R.  W.  LuNDAY,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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